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PREFATORY NOTE. 


T his volume contains the Resolution recorded by the 
Governor General of India in Council on the 16th January 
1902 and published in the Gazette of India of the 18th idem, 
on the Land Revenue Policy of the Government. It also 
contains a series of reports by Local Governments on the 
same subject^ The cifcumstances which led to the prepara¬ 
tion of these reports, and to the promulgation of the views 
of the Government of India, are explained in the opening 
paragraphs of the Resolution. 

The Re.solution is an authoritative exposition of the 
principles on which the Land Revenue Administration in 
India has been based in the past, and by which it will be 
guided in the future. The reports of Local Governments 
not only afford a reply to criticisms which have recently 
been levelled at the administration of the Land Revenue 
in this country ; they furnish valuable materials for a detailed 
study of the history and methods of the different systems 
of assessment which have been evolved to meet the widely 
differing circumstances of the various provinces. It is 
considered desirable that these papers should be given a wide 
publication and be made easily accessible both to the officers 
of Government and to the public : and with this object it 
has been decided to issue them in a cheap book form. 

The papers have been arranged in chapters and supplied 
with an index and marginal abstracts to paragraphs for the 
convenience of those consulting the volume. Arrangements 
are in progress for the issue in each Province of a translation 

( V ) 



( 'i ) 


in the vernacular of the Eesolution and of the particular 
report which concerns the Province. 


J. B. PULLER, 

Surclary to the (loeernment of India, 


Calcutta : 
Department op 
Eevenue and Aokioditube. 
Dated 18th March 1902. 



LAND REVENUE POLICY 


OP THE 


INDIAN GOVERNMENT. 

(BEING THE RESOLUTION ISSUED BY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL;iN 
COUNCIL ON THE iOth JANUARY i<)02.) 

—-♦ - 

Chapter L—INDIA. 

ri^HE attention of the Government of India has lately 
J- been called, in a special manner, to the subject of the 
Land Eevenue administration of this country, partly by 
the series of almost unprecedented calamities which have in 
recent years assailed the agricultural population, partly by a 
number of representations which have 
eSy' ^'^0“ sympathetic friends 

of India, who have devoted careful 
study to the above-named problem. In the course of 
1900, Mr. K. C. Dutt, C.I.E., formerly Acting Commis¬ 
sioner of Burdwan, addressed to llis Excellency the 
Viceroy a series of letters (subsequently [mblished in the 
form of a book) concerning the Land Revenue system 
of the different provinces, and he submitted certain 
recommendations as to future policy and action. At a 
little later date the Secretary of State transmitted to the 
Government of India a memorial signed by certain retired 
officers of the Indian Civil Service, formulating a somewhat 
similar list of suggestions. 
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IKDIA. 2. The Government of India welcomed the opportunity 
thus afforded to them of instituting renewed enquiries into 
a matter that has, for more than a century, been the subject 
of anxious discussion. The well-being of the agricultural 
community in India, constituting as it does so overwhelming 
a proportion of the entire population of the Indian conti¬ 
nent, and contributing so large a quota to the Indian revenues, 
cannot fail to be to the Government a matter of the most 
intimate concern; norcanitbe denied that upon the incidence 
of the land revenue collections must the prosperity of those 
classes in a great measure depend. The question may be 
rc(»gnized therefore as one of the highest national importance, 
transcending the sphere of party or sectional controversy, 
and demanding at once the most exhaustive scrutiny and 
the most liberal treatment. When further it appeared 
that the main contention submitted to the Government 
by certain of its critics was that the intensity and frequency 
of recent famines arc largely due to poverty caused by over- 
assessment—a contention the gravity of which cannot be 
disputed, seeing that it is tantamount to an arraignment 
ol the policy that has been pursued by successive Indian 
administrations for an entire century—and when this general 
propo.sition was accompanied by a series of detailed allega¬ 
tions as regards the system of assessment in vogue in the 
various parts of the country, it seemed to the Government 
of India that the opportunity should not be lost of definitely 
examining the grounds for these assertions ; and the letters 
above referred to were accordingly referred to the Local 
Governments for their consideration and report. Their 
replies have been received and are annexed to this Resolu¬ 
tion. The Governor General in Council is grateful for the 
labour which has been bestowed upon their preparation, and 
he hopes that in the comprehensive review of land revenue 
policy throughout India which has thereby been obtained, 
may be found a corrective to many current misapprehensions 
and a source of more trustworthy knowledge in the future. 
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3. On the present occasion he is, however, less con- OfDIA. 
cerned with the individual statements or misstatements that 

may have been made with regard to particular areas— 
the replies of the Local Governments which show that an 
imperfect acquaintance with facts has been the souree of 
much confusion and misunderstanding—than he is with the 
larger questions affecting our land revenue policy as a 

Alleges connection connection which it is 

betweei revenue policy alleged to have with the recurrence 
and famine. intoiisitv of famine in India. It 

does not seem necessary lo di.scuss the economic fallacy that 
any alteration in the system or .scale of assessments can per¬ 
manently save an agricultural population from the effects 
of climatic disaster. The relation of cause and effect between 
a good rainfall, abundant crops, and agricultural prosperity, 
is not more obvious than is that between a bad monsoon, 
deficient produce, and a suffering ])eople. When the vast 
majorit}' of the inhabitants of a country are dependent upon 
an industry which is itself dependent upon the rainfall, it is 
cle.ar that a failure of the latter must unfavourably, and in 
extreme eases calamitiously, affect the entire agricultural 
community. The suspension of the rains means a suspen¬ 
sion of labour; the .suspension of labour means a drying 
up of the means of subsistence ; and the latter is necessarily 
followed by distress and destitution. There is no industry 
in the world the sudden interruption or the temporary 
destruction of which is not attended by impoverishment 
and suffering; and there is no country in the world, where 
the meteorological and economic conditions arc at all similar 
to those prevailing in India, that could by any land revenue 
system that might possibly be devised escape the same 
results. 

4. Nevertheless, if prevention of the inevitable conse¬ 
quences of drought be an ideal incapable of attainment, 
mitigation is manifestly an object worthy of the closest 
attention of the Government. It cannot but be their desire 
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HWIA. that assessments should be equitable in character and 
moderate in incidence; and that there should be left to the 
proprietor or to the cultivator of the soil—as the case may 
be—that margin of profit that will enable him to save in 
ordinary seasons and to meet the strain of exceptional 
misfortune, buch aspirations must be even more forcibly 
impressed upon the Government at a time when, owing to 
the prolonged continuance of adverse circumstances, the 
agricultural population has passed through a phase of almost 
unequalled uepression, anu needs' the fullest measure of 
encouragement that it is possible to alford. It is with the 
object ol demonstrating how far these objects are capable 
of being realised under the existing|By.stem, or to what extent 
the latter is susceptible of imprCvonent, that the Governor 
General in Council now proceeds to examine the general 
charges that have been brought against it, and the individual 
modifications that are proposed. 

6. By the ancient law of the country—to quote the 
The two kinds ot opening words of Begulation XIX of 
settiemeni: ferma- 1793, by which the Permanent Settle- 

nent and Temporary. ejected in Bengal—^the 

ruling power is entitled to a certain proportion of the pro¬ 
duce ol every acre of land unless it has transferred or limited 
its rights thereto. The procedure by which that proportion 
is determined is styled a Settlement of the Land Eevenue. 
A Settlement is of two kinds: permanent by which the 
demand of the State is made fixed and unalterable for ever; 
temporary, under wh.ch the State demand is revised at 
recurring periods of greater or less duration. Inasmuch as 
all agricultural land in India must fall within either the 
permanently-settled or the temporarily-settled areas, it is 
desirable to consider what are the criticisms or proposals 
that have been made with reference to each of these two 
classes. The permanently-settled districts, as is well known, 
cover the greater part of Bengal, parts of the North-Western 
Provinces and Madras, and a few other isolated tracts. At 
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an earlier period the school of thought that is represented INDIA* 
by the present critics of the Government of India, advocated 
the extension of the Permanent Settleioent throughout India ; 
and although this panacea is no longer proposed, the Govern¬ 
ment of India are invited by Mr. Dutt to believe that had 
such a policy been carried into effect 40 years ago, “ India 
would have been spared those more dreadful and desolating 
famines which we have witnessed in recent years.” It is 
also stated by the latter in his letter upon Land Settlements- 
in Bengal that in consequence of the Permanent Settlement 
in that province the cultivators are more prosperous, more 
resourceful, and better able to help themselves in years of 
bad harvest, than cultivators in any other part of India, 
that agricultural enter^ise has been fostered, cultivation 
extended, and private capital accuimdatod, which is devoted 
to useful industries, and to public works and institutions. 

The hypothetical forecast above recorded is not rendered 
more plausible to the Govemment of India by their complete 
inability to endorse the accompanying allegations of fact. 

Bengal, and particularly Eastern Bengal, possesses except 
tional advantages in its fertility, in its comparative immunity 
from the vicissitudes of climate to which other parts of the 
country are liable, in its excellent means of communication, 
in its enjoyment of a practical monopol}^ of the production 
of jute, and in the general trade ami enterprise which radiate 
from its capital city. But neither these advantages nor the 
Permanent Settlement have availed to .save Bengal from 
serious drought when the monsoon failure, from which it is 
ordinarily free, has spread to that part of India. Omitting 


Failure o! the Per¬ 
manent Settlement to 
prevent iamine in 
Bengal. 


to notice the frequent earlier famines, 
that known as the Behar famine of 
1873-74 (so called from the part of 
the Bengal Province most seriously 


affected) cost the State fh,000,000; while it can be shown 


that in the famine of 1897 there were at the height of 
the distress considerably more than | million persons 
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XNlilA. xsliof in the peimiinently settled districts of Bengal, and 
that the total cost of that famine to the Bengal 
Administration was HI,08,04,000, or, £720,266 (as com¬ 
pared with a famine expenditure of H98,28,000, or 
£656,200, in Madras, and HI,26,67,000, or £842,466, in 
Bombay), and this although the daily cost of relief 
for each person was less (He. -081 in Bengal as compared 
with Re. -104 in Madras and Re. '100 in Bombay). If 
the figures of per.sons in receipt of relief in the permanently 
settled districts of Wc.stern Bengal were compared with 
those of the adjoining temporarily settled districts of the 
North-Wc.stern Provinces, where the conditions were closely 
similar, it would also be found that the percentage was more 
than half as high again in Bcliar*5s in tha North-Western 
Provinces. The Government of India indeed know of no 
ground wliatevcr for the contention that Bengal has been 
.saved from famine by the Permanent Settlement, a conten¬ 
tion which appears to them to be disproved by history : 
and they are not therefore disposed to attach much value 
to predict ions as to the benefits that might have ensued had 
a similar settlement been extended elsewhere. 

6. As regards the condition of cultivators in Bengal, 

--o,,. .. ™ who are the tenants of the landowners 
Its influeaoe on the . , . , , 

oonflition of the instituted as a class in the last century 

tenantry in Bengal. Government, there is 

still less ground for the contention that their position, owing 
to the Permanent Settlement, has been converted into one 
of exceptional comfort and prosperity. It is precisely 
because this was not the case, and because, so far from 
being generously treated by the zemindars, the Bengal culti¬ 
vator was rack-rented, impoverished, and oppressed, that 
the Government of India felt compelled to intervene on his 
behalf, and by the series of legislative measures that com¬ 
menced with the Bengal Tenancy Act of 18.59 and culminated 
in the Act of 1885, to place him in the position of greater 
security which he now enjoys. To confound this legisla- 
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tion with the Peimanent Settlement, and to ascribe even DiDIA. 
in part to the latter the benefits which it had conspicuouly 
failed to confer, and which would never have accrued but 
for the former, is strangely to misread history. As for the 
allegation that the Permanent Settlement has been the 
means of developing in Bengal an exceptional flow' of public- 
spirited and charitable investment, while the Government 
of India are proud of the fact that there are many worthy 
and liberal-minded landlords in Bengal—as there also are 
in other parts of India—they know that the evils of absen¬ 
teeism, of management of estates by unsympathetic agents, 
of unhappy relations between landlord and tenant, and of 
the multiplication of tenure-holders, or middlemen, between 
the zemindar and the cultivator in many and various degrees, 

—are at least as marked and as much on the increase there 
as elsewhere; and they cannot conscientiously endorse the 
proposition that, in the interests of the cultivator, that 
system of agrarian tenure should be held up as a public 
model, which is not supported by the experience of any 
civilised country, which is not justified by the single great 
experiment that has been made in India, and which was 
found in the latter case to place the tenant so unreservedly 
at the mercy of the landlord that the State has been com¬ 
pelled to employ for his protection a more stringent measure 
of legislation than has been found necessary in temporarily 
settled areas. It is not in fine in the Permanent Settlement 
of Bengal that the ryot has found his salvation ; it has been 
in the laws which have been passed by the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment to check its license and to moderate its abuses. 


7. It is, however, to the temporarily settled districts that 


Ihe two classes of 
ITemiiorarsr Settle- 
meats : Zemindari and 
Ryoiwari. 


the bulk of criticism has been directed, 
and to this branch of the subject the 
Governor General in Council will now 
turn. The two sub-divisions of this. 


category will be successively examined; the zemindari 
tracts (in some provinces called malguzari and talukdari) 
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INDIA, where the landlord pays the land revenue to the ■ State 
whether he cultivates the land himself or by means of 
rent-paying tenants ; and the ryotwari tracts, where the 
cultivator pays directly to the State. 

8. The zemindari tenure is the prevailing form of land 
tenure in the Central Provinces, the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, and the Punjab. The suggestions with regard 
to it which the Government of India have been invited to 
consider, are as follows :— 


Sugzested relonns 
in Zemii^daTi Settle¬ 
ments examined. 

(1) Limitatian of 
landlord’s enhance- 
meat of tenants’ rents. 


9. It is nowhere clearly stated, but it may be inferred, 
that in the opinion of their critics some 
limit slnuild be placed to the amount of 
rent which'tlfc landlorcj may take from 
his tenant. The Government of India 
would have been better pleased had 
greater prominence and a more indisputable enunciation 
been given to this proposition, since it is one with which 
they are in cordial agreement. It does not seem to them 
to be consistent that great stress shoidd be laid upon the 
share of the produce which should be taken by the Govern¬ 
ment, when it deals directly with the tenant, or with the 
share of the rental that it .should take from the landlord 
when the latter is the intermediary, while little or no atten¬ 
tion is devoted to the rent paid by the cultivator in cases 
where he happens to pay it to azemindar. If it is theinterests 
of the ryot that are at stake, and that stand in most urgent 
need of protection, that protection is not less necessary 
when his payments are made to a native landlord in the form 
of rent than when they are made in the form of land revenue 
to the British Government. Such being the logic of the 
case, it is with satisfaction that the Government of India 
can point to the fact that the principles here laid down have 
been, and are still, the basis of the numerous Tenancy Laws 
which have been enacted by them in recent years. Mention 
has already been made of the Tenancy Acts in Bengal. 
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Similar legislation has been carried through for the Central INDIA. 
Provinces, and in the North-Western Provinces a Tenancy 
Law has recently been strengthened, in the interest of the 
ryots. The Government of India will welcome from their 
critics, upon future occasions, a co-operation in these 
attempts to improve and to safeguard the position of the 
tenant which they havenothithcrtoasa rule been so fortunate 
as to receive. 

10. The next contention is that where the land revenue 

(2) Limitation o! the *^y,**'® landlord. 

State’s demand on the principle adopted in the Sahar- 
tondlords. anpur Rules of 18.'),5, limiting the 

State demand to one-h*alf of the rent or assets of the 
landlord, should be universally applied. Here it seems 
to the Governor General in Council to be necessary 
to utter a word of caution, which will be found to 
apply both to the present and still more to some of the 
subsequent proposals that will come under examination. 

These proposals contain the common suggestion of definite 
mathematical fractions of rent or produce, as the maximum 
share of Government. The Governor General in Council, 
while far from denying the possible utility of .such standards 
as general principles of guidance, must guard himself from 
any acceptance of them as hard-and-fast rules of practice. 

It is impossible to apply any one criterion to all parts or 
classes in one province, much more so to the whole of India. 

The conditions of uniformity which would alone justify 
uniformity of treatment, are in many cases lacking. A rule 
of division which would be light in one case might be harsh 
in another ; a proportion of rent or of produce which would 
leave a wide margin of profit in one part of India might be 
vexatious elsewhere. While, therefore, general principles 
may reasonably be formulated in order, as far as possible, 
to secure unity and continuity of policy, the Government 
of India would deprecate, in any case, the hasty acceptance 
of too precise mathematical formulae, as likely to tie the 
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UJDIA. hands of their officers, and to produce rigidity, instead of 
elasticity, in Land Kevenue administration. 

Subject to the above qualification, the Governor 
General in Council now proceeds to examine the sugges¬ 
tion of a 60 per cent, limitation of the Government 
share in the landlord’s rental. It has already been stated 
on the authority of Regulation XIX of 1793 that the ruling 
power in India has always, by the ancient law of the country, 
. been entitled to share in the produce 

the State to”a share of the soil. Regulation II of 1793 
soil**'* pointed out that the Government 

share of th.at produce wa.s fixed by 
estimating the rents paid by the tenants, deducting there¬ 
from the cost of collection, allowing to the.landlords one- 
eleventh of the remainder as their share, and appropriating 
the balance or ten-elevenths, as the share of the State. But 
if this was the ostensible basis upon which the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal was originally made, and if, at the 
commencement of their fiscal administration, the Govern¬ 
ment of India thus followed indigenous custom in assessing 
the revenue they soon began to moderate the severity of 
the practice. It is unnecessary to trace here in detail the 
process of mitigation. It will suffice to say that long before 
the late century had reached its midway point the demand 
of the State upon the landlord had been limited to two- 
thirds of the net assets. About the middle of the century, 
i.e., before the Mutiny, the question of the relative shares 
of the State and of the landlords in the net produce of the 
sod came again under careful review in Northern India; 
and the result of this further consideration of the matter 
was embodied in what are known as the “ Saharanpur 
Rules” (so called because they were issued in connection 
with the resettlement of the land revenue of the Saharan¬ 
pur district of the North-Western Provinces). The Settle¬ 
ment Rules previously in force authorised the demand of 
two-thirds of the net produce of an estate, or rather of its 
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value in money, as the Government share in respect of land OIDU. 
revenue. The Saharanpui Kules, issued in 1855, laid 
down “ not that the revenue of 
each estate is to be fixed as one-half 
of the net average assets, but that 
in talking these assets with other data into consideration, 
the Collector will bear in mind that about one-half, 
and not two-thirds as heretofore, of the well-ascertained 
net assets should be the Government demand.” These 
orders have since remained the accepted canon of 
assessment on landlords’ estates in the North-Western 
Provinces, and they continued to govern assessments in 
the adjacent districts, of the Central Provinces, until 
the constitution of J]ie latter as a separate administra¬ 
tion in 1862.* But for tlie assessment of the Nagpur 
district of the Central Provinces, which had been escheated 
to the Government of India in 1854, assessment up to 
60 per cent, of the gross rental had been permitted by 
separate orders issued in 1860, owing partly to the undesir¬ 
ability of introducing too sharp a revulsion from the practice 
of the previously existing native administration, partly 
to the great extent of uncultivated land, which enabled the 
landlords largely to increase their incomes while the Settle¬ 
ment was running its course. 

12. It is, therefore, an erroneous assumption that what 


Fiogiessive reduc¬ 
tion of the State’s 
share under British 
rule. 


is known as the “ half assets rule ” 
anywhere bound the Government to 
take as its land revenue from a district 
as a whole no more than 50 per cent. 


of the actual rental of the land owners. Not only were 


there no compulsory orders in the matter, but the construc¬ 


tion placed on the word “ assets ” at the time, and for many 
years later, permitted the Settlement Officer to look beyond 
the actual cash rental, and to take into consideration pros¬ 
pective increases of income, to assume a fair rent for land 


held by tenants enjoying privileges as against the landlord, 
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INDIA, and to consider the profits of sir or home-farm cultivation 
(where the land was held entirely by cultivating proprietors) 
as well as the rental value of home-farm lands. Hence it 
arose that the assessments taken, though amounting only 
to about 60 per cent, of the nominal assets, absorbed as a 
rule a considerably higher proportion of the realised rental. 
In recent years, however, there has been a steady move¬ 
ment in the downward direction. In the Iforth-Wcstern 
and other zemindari provinces prospective assets have 
been excluded from consideration; allowances hove been 
made for improvements made by the landlord, for pre- 
cariousness of cultivation, and for local circumstances ; and 
the revenue has been fixed at a share of the actual income 
of the proprietor, his income including a fair rental value 
for the lands which he farms hiniiself, or ass^ms on privi¬ 
leged terms to tenants. The share to be taken as land 
revenue by Government is thus being brought down in the 
North-Western Provinces—in the interests of the proprietor 
—to an average of le.ss than 60 per cent., while in the re¬ 
settlement of Oudh, now on the point of completion, the 
average falls below 47 ])cr cent. In the Central Provinces, 
which have been for a shorter period under British rule, and 
where much higher assessments, amounting in some cases 
to over 75 per cent, of the actual income, were inherited 
from the Mahratta Government, there has been a progres¬ 
sive reduction of assessment; but it has not yet reached 
the very moderate level that is common in the North-Western 
Provinces. In time, as population increases, and more 
labour and expenditure are devoted to cultivation, the 
share taken by Government may be expected still further 
to diminish, and already (as pointed out in the Keport from 
the Central Provinces) three of the districts in the north 
of the. provinces have recently been re-assessed (from' a 
desire to limit the sudden enhancements that result from 
long-term settlements) at less than 60 per cent, of the rental. 
In Orissa the gradual reduction of the Government proper- 
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tion has been even more striking. In 1822 it was authori- INDIA, 
tatively declared to be 83’3 of the assets; in 1833 it was 
lowered to 70—75 per cent.; in 1840 to 65 per cent., with 
a permissive reduction to 60 per cent., while at the re-settle¬ 
ment just concluded, it has been brought down to 54 per cent. 

In the Punjab, where proprietary cultivation is common, 
and where the maximum land revenue that may be taken 
is the “ estimated value of half the net produce ”—the 
principal guide to this being the rents that are paid by 
neighbouring tcnants-at-will—the calculations given in the 
official reply reveal yet lower proportions. Assessments 
of 45, 39, 35, and 25 per cent, are recorded in particular 
cases, and the general^ average is shown not to exceed 45 
per cent, of the net income. 

♦ 

13. From this summary it results that while the standard 
of 50 per cent, has nowhere been laid down as a fixed and 
immutable prescription, there has been, and there is, a 
growing tendency throughout temporarily settled zemiudari 
districts to approximate to it, and in special circumstances 
a very much lower share is taken. It does not appear to 
the Government of India to be necessary to issue fresh regula¬ 
tions u])Ou a matter in which their general policy is so clear 
and whore, save in exceptional cases, to be jiistified by local 
conditions, uniformity of practice is now so common. 


Suggested teiorms 
in Ryotvmri Settle¬ 
ments : Revenue to 
he a definite share 
oi gross produce. 


14. The Governor General in Council now passes to 
the consideration of those parts of 
the country where, under temporary 
settlements, the ryotwari or peasant 
proprietary form of tenure prevails, 
and where the cultivator pays directly 
to the State. The principal illustrations of this category 
are the greater parts of the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay, and the Provinces of Burma and Assam. The 
recommendations that have been made with regard to these 
areas will now be examined. It should be noted, however. 


o2 
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INDIA, tl) at there is not complete identity between the two forms 
of the first recommendation that falls to be noticed; for 
whereas the memorial sets forward the proposition that 
“ the Government demand should be limited to 50 per cent, 
of the value of the net produce, after a liberal deduction for 
cultivation expenses has been made, and should not ordinarily 
exceed one-fifth of the gross produce, even in those parts 
of th e country where, in theory, one-half of the net is assumed 
to approximate to one-third of the gross produce,” Mr. Dutt, 
when spealcing for himself, urges that “ the impracticable 
rule of realising one-half the net produce or one-third the 
gross produce be abandoned, and the rule of fixing one- 
fifth the gross produce as the maximum of rent be adopted. 
It appears, therefore, that whereag Dutt as a signatory 
of the memorial does not contemplate the complete abandon¬ 
ment of the net produce standard, he yet, when petitioning 
on his own behalf, describes it as impracticable, and urges 
its disappearance. Moreover, in the latter capacity, he 
advocates a further mathematical criterion, namely, that 
while the maximum of one-fifth the produce should not be 
exceeded in the case of any single holding, the average land 
revenue for a whole district, including wet and dry lands, 
should be limited to one-tenth, as alleged to be the case in 
Northern India, 

15. These fractional standards illustrate the remarks 

which were made a little earlier as 

and-fast lines; and they also indicate 
the arbitrary and inelastic nature of the system which the 
Government of India are now invited to introduce. When 
Mr. Dutt suggests the analogy of Northern India, which 
is under an entirely different form of tenure, he appears 
to confuse rent with revenue, for he has elsewhere said that 
in Bengal and Northern India the average rents paid by the 
cultivator to the landlord are equivalent to one-fifth or 20 
per cent, (not 10 per cent.) of the gross produce; whereas 
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he here recommends that in Southern India the average INDIA, 
proportion should he limited to one-tenth, or 10 per cent. 

Why there should be this distinction is not made clear. 

16. The Government of India believe it to be an entirely 
Impracticability ol erroneous idea that it is either possible 
the suggestion that or equitable to fix the demand of the 
should e, definite share of the gross 

share of the gross produce of the land. There is great 
produce. practical difficulty in ascertaining what 

the average produce is. It is dependent upon a number 
of varying factors, such as the industry and resources 
of the cultivator, the nature of the crop, the capacity, 
security, and situatien of the holding, and the chance 
of the seasons. Th» share of the gross produce which a 
crop can afford to pay must stand in close relation 
and in inverse proportion to the amount of expenditure 
which has been required to grow it, and this will vary very 
greatly, for instance, in the cases of sugarcane and of wheat. 

In zemindari districts, accordingly, rental value, and not 
produce, has for the last 50 years been adopted as the basis 
of assessments, although the latter have commonly been 
checked by comparison with produce, with the result, as 
a rule, of showing that, judged by that standard, they were 
unreasonably low. In the ryotwari provinces of Madras 
and Burma, the attempt has been made to fix assessment 
rates in accordance with produce, but the rules giving effect 
to this principle fence it round with so many qualifications 
as practically to involve its abandonment. It is now nearly 
40 years since the alternative standard of half the net 
produce was introduced in Madras, the reason being that 
the gross produce standard, while it favoured the more 
fertile, pressed with extreme severity upon the poorer 
lands. But even the standard thus adopted has not 
been worked up to in practice. There and elsewhere the 
net produce has been valued at much less than the 
current money rates, the outturn per acre deduced 
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INDIA, fro*’® crop experimentB has been notoriously under¬ 
est i mated, and liberal deductions have been made for 
unprofitable cultivation, distance from markets, and vicis¬ 
situdes of season, so that the rates in actual use for assess¬ 
ment arc considerably below the nominal share. There 
has been a similar reduction in the theoretical measure of 
assessment, which is also one-half of the net produce, in 
Burma; and the last assessment report received from the 
Hanthawaddy district shows that the assessment actually 
inijioscd fell short of a quarter (not one-half) of the net 
produce by nearly 20 per cent. The truth is that assess¬ 
ment of land revenue is subject to so many complicated and 
varying conditions that any attempt'to reduce it to an exact 
mathematical proportion cither of 'giVss or of^net produce 
would not only be impracticable, but would lead to the 
placing of burdens ujjon the shoulders of the people, from 
which, under a less rigid system, if sympathetically adminis¬ 
tered, they are exempt. Nor must the influence of the 
personal equation be ignored. Those who are familiar 
with the realities of assessment know well that among Settle¬ 
ment Officers there is a growing inclination towards leniency 
of assessment; and that this spirit is encouraged by the 
avowed policy of Government, of the considerateness of 
which the progressive reduction of the State demand already 
indicated afiords conclusive proof. The more the officers 
of Government know of the people, and the more intimate 
their mutual relations become, the less likelihood is there of 
severity in the enforcement of public dues. In no official 
relation does a member of the Public Service come into 
such close contact with the people as in Settlement work 
and it cannot be his desire to aggrieve those among whom 
he is spending some of the most laborious years of his life, 
or to initiate a Settlement which, after a short interval, will 
break down. Every natural instinct and every recent 
injunction of the Supreme Government urge him to reason¬ 
ableness and moderation. 
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17. Nothing, indeed, can be more clear than that, while INDIA. 

the net produce rule itself calls for, 
adopted ®****** ^ habitually subject to, modi¬ 

fications in the interest of the cultivator, 
the gross produce standard recommended by the memorialists 
would, if systematically applied, lead to an increase of assess¬ 
ments all round. The Report from the Central Provinces 
shows that the proportion to produce of tlie gross rental, 
ranges from one-sixth to one-fourteentli, and that the 
enforcement of any such standard would double the liabi¬ 
lities of the ryots. The Bengal Eeport gives statistical 
reasons for believing that rents are generally much below 
one-fifth of the gross produce, and indicates that ryots on 
Government tcmporasily settled estates are, judged by this 
standard, better off than under proprietors with a perma¬ 
nent settlement. The Madras reply says that, “ if Govern¬ 
ment took one-fifth of the real gross produce from its ryots, 
it would fully double its present land revenue, exclusive of 
cesses, but inclusive of the total charge for water.” In the 
ryotwari tracts of the Punjab the proportion taken by 
Government nowhere exceeds one-fifth of the gross produce, 
and is more often one-seventh or one-eight, or even less. 
Similar conclusions are borne out by the Eeport of the recent 
Famine Commission (paragraphs 261—268), in which it is 
stal ed, as the result of special enquiries, that in the Central 
Provinces the incidence of land revenue is less than 4 per 
cent, of the average value of the produce, that in Berar it 
is about 7 per cent., in Ajmer about 10 per cent., in the 
Hissar district of the Punjab 3| per cent., in other parts 
of the Punjab 7 per cent., except in the Delhi district, where 
it is 10 per cent. ; in the Deccan probably above 7 per cent., 
in the Panch Mahals 6 per cent. ; and in Gujarat alone 
(where the profits on cultivation are very high) 20 per cent., 
or the equivalent of the one-fifth pleaded for in the memorial. 

Since then it has been conclusively established that, under 
the existing practice, the the Government is already taking 
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IKBIA. much less than it is now invited to exact, and since the 
average rate, so far from showing an inclination to enhance¬ 
ment, is every where on the, downward grade, the Governor 
General in Council is unable to accept a proposal which 
could only have consequences the very opposite of those 
which are anticipated by its authors. 

18. The next recommendation to which the attention of 

The term ot settle- Government of India has been 
meat. Snggested mi- drawn is that no term of settlement 
nimnm oi 30 years. temporarily settled districts should 

be for a shorter period than 30 years. The history of settle¬ 
ments may briefly be summarised as follows. In Bombay 
the 30 years’ term W'as introduced by the Court of Directors 
so far back as 1837. From there-lt reas extended to Madras 
and the North-Western Provinces, where i^ has been the 
standard period for the last half century. The same principle 
was followed in an extension of the Orissa Settlement in 
1867, and in confirming most of the settlements made in 
the Central Provinces between 1860 and 1870. But it never 
came into general use in the Punjab, where, in the greater 
part of the province, the shorter term of 20 years has been 
the recognized rule. The question W'as exhaustively 
examined in 1895, when it was finally decided by the Secretary 
of State that 30 years should continue to be the ordinary 
term of settlement in Madras, Bombay, and the North- 
Western Provinces, that in the Punjab 20 years should be 
the general rule (30 years being admitted in some cases), 
and in the Central Provinces 20 years also. A 30 years’ 
term has been adopted for the recent re-settlement of Orissa. 
In backward tracts, such as Burma and Assam, and in 
exceptional circumstances such as exist in Sind, shorter 
terms are permitted. The reasons for this differentiation 


Considerations 
wbioh determine the 
term ol settlement. 


are familiar and obvious. Where the 
land is fully cultivated, rents fair, and 
agricultural production not liable to 


violent oscillations, it is sufficient if the demands of Govern- 
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ment are re-adjusted once in 30 years, i.e., once in the life- INDIA, 
time of each* generation. Where the opposite conditions 
prevail, where there are much waste land, low rents, and a 
fluctuating cultivation, or again where there is a rapid 
developement of resources owing to the con.stmction of roads, 
railways, or canals, to an increase of population, or to a 
rise in prices, the postponement of re-settlement for so long 
a period is both injurious to the people, who are unequal 
to the strain of a sharp enhancement, and unjust to the 
general tax-payer, who is temporarily deprived of the addi¬ 
tional revenue to which he has a legitimate claim. Whether 
these considerations, justifying a shorter term of settlement 
than 30 years, apply with sufficient force to the Punjab 
and the Central Provinces at the present time ; and, if they 
do apply at tlic present time, whether the force of their 
application will diminish with the passage of time, are weighty 
questions to which careful attention will be given by the 
Govermnent of India upon a suitable occasion. 

19. It may further be pointed out that many of the 

_ , . objections at one time urged to revi- 

Improvements in . i ,,, . , , 

procedurs rendering sions oi settlement nave become, or 

aSturbtog*'**'' becoming, obsolete. The 

process of re-settlement itself is more 
rapid and 1 ess disturbing than was formerly the case. Where 
the re-settlement of a district thirty years ago lasted for 
six or eight years, the work is now, in a large district, 
usually completed in about four years and often in less. 

The improvement in the village records, and their punctual 
correction and maintenance up to date, have to a large 
extent obviated the necessity for detailed surveys, and for 
those local enquiries by subordinate officers which were in 
formet times a fruitful source of harassment and extortion 
to the agricultural community. The aim of the existing 
policy is to exclude underlings from all connection either 
with the work of assessment or with the preliminary investi¬ 
gations leading up to it, and to devolve upon the Settlement 
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INDIA. Officer and his gazetted assistants all the negotiations with 
the people. The Government of India and the Local G overn- 
ments will always be ready to carry this policy to further 
developments, their object being to simplify the maintenance, 
correct and up to date, of the village papers, and thereby 
to secure an authentic record of the rights and privileges 
of the people, as well as a trustworthy instrument for the 
speedy determination of the fair claims of the Government 
on the land. 

20. Again, the principle of exempting from assessments 
Exemption ol im- improvements as have been made 
provements Jrom as- by private enterprise, though it finds 
sessment. place in the traditions of the past, 

has been accepted by the Briti.sh Government, and is provided 
for by definite rules, culminating, in the case of the Bombay 
Presidency, in legal enactments which secure to the cultivator 
in perpetuity the whole of the profit arising not only from 
such irrigation works as private wells or tanks, but from 
the minor hnprovements which would count for an increase 
in assessment under a system of reclassification of the soil. 
The Madras ryots have a recognized right to enjoy for ever 
the fruit of their improvements, and the exemption of wells, 
irrigation channels, and tanka which are private property is 
provided for by executive orders. Minor improvements 
are also protected, as in Bombay, by the permanent recogni¬ 
tion of a land classification once fairly effected. In zemindari 
provinces, where the revenue is temporarily assessed on 
estates as a whole, and not on each particular plot of land 
composing them, the State has not similarly surrendered its 
right to all share in improvements in which the capacity of 
the soil plays a part with the industry or outlay of the culti¬ 
vator. But the principle followed has been that additional 
assessments should not be imposed on these grounds until 
the private labour or capital expended upon them has had 
time to reap a remunerative return. In the Punjab and 
Bengal the term of exemption has been fixed, without 
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' reference to the term of settlement, at 20 years for masonry INDIA, 
wells, 5 years for canal distributaries, and 10 years for other 
irrigation works. In the North-Western Provinces and the 
Central Provinces, irrigation works not constructed by 
Government are freed for the term of settlement next 
following their construction, the average joeriod of exemption 
being 45 years in the former and 30 years in the latter pro¬ 
vinces. The rules of all provinces provide for the grant 
of longer terms of exemption in sjjecial case.s. This summary 
of existing procedure reveals a variety in practice which 
it is not possible to reduce to complete uniformity. It is 
the intention, however, of the Government of India, in consul¬ 
tation with the Local Governments, to t.al^c the whole matter 
into consideration, with fwiew to the framing of rules that 
may stimulate the exjienditure of private capital upon the 
improvement of the land, and secure to those who profit 
by such opportunities the legitimate reward of their enter¬ 


prise. 

21. The question of the effect upon the domestic life of 


E9ect oi long as 
against short settle¬ 
ments in increasing 
resources oI the 
people. 


the community of long as against short 
settlements has been the subject of 
much discus,sion. It may be regarded 
as certain that long-term settlements 
leave more money to the people. 


however large be the revenue enhancement at the close. 


On the other hand, short-term settlements, which are the 


familiar practice of Native Eulers, excite less discontent. 


when not associated with inquisitorial proceedings. An 


increase of liabilities which comes once in a generation 
is said by some to be more acutely resented than one which 


has been rendered familiar by more frequent repetition. 
Upon this point it is difficult and perhaps unnecessary to 
pronounce: attention should, however, be called to a con¬ 
cession made by the Government with a view to reducing 
its own share of the produce, and leaving more to the land¬ 
holder. Formerly the basis of assessment was the antioi- 
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IKDIA. pated average 3deld of the land during the coming period 
of settlement. Now it is the actual yield at the time of 
assessment, so that the landowner enjoys to the full any 
new advantages that may accrue either from his own outlay 
or from outside circumstances, in the interval before the 
next revision is made. Assessment upon actual, as distinct 
from jjrospective, assets has thus become a cardinal principle 
of the land revenue policy of Government. 

22. In the foregoing paragraphs a partial answer has 
been given to the next prayer of the memorialists that in 
ryotwari tracts “ there should be no increase in assessments 
except in cases where the land has increased in value, (1) 
Suggested limits- in consequence of improvements in 
tion oi Government irrigation.* works carried out at the 
rsrfu/lrfl) of Gover^nent; (2) on 

State improvements, accountof arise in the value of produce, 
(2) rise in prices. based on the average prices of the 
thirty years next preceding such revision.” The first 
of the above provisos is not included in Mr. Dutt’s 
independent recommendation, which is to the efiect that 
no enhancement be anywhere permitted at a new settle¬ 
ment except on the ground of an increase of prices. The 
entire contention will now be examined. The principle 
that the State in India has a right to share in the 
produce of the land carries with it the right to share in any 
increment of the produce or its value. In the case of incre¬ 
ments resulting from the expenditure of private labour or 
capital, this right, as has already been pointed out, has been 
altogether waived in some provinces, and materially limited 
in others. But it can scarcely be contended that such a 
surrender should equally apply to improvements produced 
by the growth of population, by the gradual development 
of the country, by the introduction of new staples or by an 
increase in the productivity of the soil and in the value of 
its produce, more particularly i£ the latter are themselves 
the result of an expenditure upon irrigation or communica- 
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tions ttat has been incurred by the State. The concession IHDIA. 
to the landlord or the tenant of a complete monopoly of 
the profits of all improvements of the soil in perpetuity, 
■whether created by himself or not, would be a doctrine not 
merely economically unsound, but without any foundation 
in native custom or any precedent in history. What happens 
in practice is this: in zemindari areas the claims of Govern¬ 
ment to a share in the increasing value of the land are 
adjusted by a periodical settlement with the landlords for 
its portion of the rental, subject to a not infrequent sacrifice, 
in the interest of the tenants, of the fractions which might 
fairly be claimed. The possibility of making prices the 
basis of assessment in these tracts was carefully considered 
and was finally negatived.hy the Secretary of State in 1885. 

Some interesting information may be derived from the 
Bengal Eeport as to the inequality of assessment which 
has resulted in that province from the non-interference’^of 
Government during the past century; and from this may 
be deduced how uneven a settlement would become that 
was only liable to revision by an all-round enhancement or 
deduction. Whatever be the case as regards zemindari 
districts, it is now, however, urged that in ryotwari areas 
no ground of enhancement but a rise in price should in future 
be allowed. Attention has already been called to the limita¬ 
tion that has been placed by Government upon the discre¬ 
tion of its officers in respect of changes in land classification 
as a possible basis of enhancement. In Bombay no change 
in a classification once definitely accepted is permitted by 
the law. In Madras, though the Government of India, 
acting under the instructions of the Secretary of State in 
1885, have declined to give a pledge against future revisions 
of classification, they have intimated their cordial acceptance 
of the principle that the existing classification, if found to 
be in the main equitable, shall, on re-settlement, not be 
disturbed. In these circumstances, to deny the right of 
the State to a share in any increase of values except those 
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INDIA, which could be inferred from the general tables of price 
statistics—in itself a most fallacious and partial test-^ 
would be to surrender to a number of individuals an incre¬ 
ment which they had not themselves earned, but which had 
resulted, partly from the outlay of Government money 
on great public works, such as canals and railways, partly 
from the general enliancement of values produced by expand¬ 
ing resoui'ccs and a higher standard of civilisation. '2 

23. The concluding proposal, which it is the duty of the 
Governor General in Couneil to cx- 
amine, and which, in slightly different 
shapes, finds a place in both memorials, 
is that no cesses should bo imposed on the rental of land, 
except for purpo.ses directly beprfting t^e land, and that a 
limit should be fixed beyond which it may not bo permissible 
to surcharge the land tax with local taxation. These cesses, 
which are levied for the construction and repair of roads, 
the upkee]! of schools and dispensaries, and other similar 
duties ajipcrtaining to Local Government Boards, are 
generally assessed on the assets or rental value, since the 
laud revenue would, in many provinces; be an unfair basis 
of distribution. The ra1 e in force iii Bengal is GJ per cent, 
on the rental, and this rale is tahen as a fair standard by 
Mr. Dutt when sjieaking for himself. When associated 
with the other mcmoriali.sts, he admits that the maximum 
rate may be as high as 1.0 per cent., a proportion which, as 
a matter of fact, is nowhere exceeded. But before going 
into this question, the Governor General in Council desires 
to record an emphatic dissent from the opinion that primary 
education is not a proper object of local taxation, and that 
such taxation should be limited to objects directly connected 
with the land. The aim of local taxation is the benefit of 
the community, and the spread of elementary education 
amongst the cultivating classes is the surest preventive of 
the carelessness which allows so large a proportion of the 
increased value that settled government and improved 
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communications have given to the produce of agricultural INDIA, 
industry, to slip through the fingers of the people. 

24. In the ryotwari provinces of Bombay and Madras 
and in Coorg the incidence of the 
Present inciflence of Bates (for roads and schools) 

** ^ is precisely that in force in Bengal. 

This comparison involves the assumption that ryotwari 
revenue is the equivalent of rent; but, as a matter of fact, 
the extent to which sub-lotting prevails in ryotwari 
provinces indicates that the revenue is substantially below 
the rental value, and the Local Bates are consequently 
below the Bengal level. In Lower Burma the Local 
Bates amount to 10 per cent, and in Assam to 8'3 per 
cent, on the ryotwai^, revenue. Though higher than 
elsewhere, the/ arc within the maximum suggested 
in the niemorial. In the I’unjab they are equivalent to 
5-2 per cent, on the rout.el value. In no other provinces 
do they exceed 4 per cent. In the North-Western 
Provinces they arc charged at 6 per cent, but two-fifths 
of the proceeds are devot/d to the maintenance of the village 
watch, which in Bengal and other parts is a charge upon 
special contributions assessed and collected apart from the 
Local Bates. 

26. It may be objected, how'cvcr, that the rates which 

. . are levied for Local Self-Government 

Responsiiility of 

village communities purposes arc not the only extra charges 
rural imposed upon the population, and 
that count should also be taken of 
the sums payable by them for the remuneration of the village 
officers—the watchman, the headman, and the accountant. 

The support of this village staff has been a charge on the 
community from time immemorial In the Central Provinces 
and Bombay watchmen are still remunerated, according 
to ancient custom, by grants of land and by fees collected 
by them directly from the people. Elsewhere they are 
supported by the proceeds of a cess to which in some pro- 
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JHDIA. vincoB non-agriculturists not unreasonably subscribe. The 
headman is a functionary , of more importance in ryotwari 
than in zemindari villages, and, except in Madras, Sind, 
and Coorg, his remuneration in ryotwari provinces has been 
accepted in whole or in part as a charge upon the land 
revenue which he collects. In the zemindari provinces, 
the ])T 02 jrietor of a village is also its headman, but where 
there are several sharers in the irroprietorship of a village, 
one or more of thoir number represent the remainder, 
and have a right to a commission on the revenue payable 
through them, the rate being generally 5 per cent. This 
represents a communal arrangement of very long standing. 
Tlie village accountant’s functions have been of late years 
■considerably modified by his emplojiraent in the maintenance 
of a connected system of agricultural statistics for his village. 
This addition to his duties has been acknowledged in some 
provinces by grants towards his remuneration from the 
public revenues, but elsewhere than Bombay, Bcrar, Burma, 
and Assam, a cess provides, at all events, a path of his salary. 
The Governor General in Council does not consider that 
these customary contributions towards the maintenance 
of the stalf of village officers can be classed as local taxation 
without some important qualifications. The commission 
j)aid in zemindari areas by proprietors to their representatives 
is in no sense a tax, and it is necessary, of course, to exclude 
from the watchman cess the contribution made in some 
jirovinoes by non-agriculturists before adding it to the ch&rges 
on the agi’icultural ijopulation. Assuming, however, that, 
subject to the.se deductions, the maintenance of village 
officers should be accounted as taxation, it is a noteworthy 
fact that in no provinces but Sind, Madras, and Coorg does 


General conoln- 
sions as to hordea o! 
local taxation. 


local taxation exceed the maximum 
limit suggested in the memorial, the 
incidence in these provinces being 


respectively 12J, 10|, and 13J per cent, on the ryotwari 


revenue. Thera can be little doubt that it would be 
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substantially lower if calculated on the true rental value. INDIA. 
The general conclusion of the Government of India is 
that there is no reason for thinking that local taxation, 
if properly distributed, is on the whole either onerous 
or excessive, while, as a general rule, it already falls 
short of the limit which the memorialists would propose 
to fix. But there are grounds for suspecting that the distri¬ 
bution is often unfair; and that the landlords shift on to 
the tenants that diare of the burden which is imposed by 
the law upon themselves. In the present backward condi¬ 
tion of so many of the people, it is not possible effectively 
to redress this injustice: and the question presents itself 
whether it is not better, «s opportunities occur, to mitigate 
imposts which are mad»*o press upon the cultivating classes 
more severely than the law intended. The Government 
of India would be glad to see their way to offer such relief. 

26. But the burdens of which complaint is made are by 
no means confined to the legal cesses, 
acKtoSs. after aU, are few in number 

and strictly limited in amount. There 
are also, in some zemindari tracts, a number of practically 
unauthorized village cesses, of which no mention has been 
made by the critics of the existing system, but which are 
well-known to all those who are familiar with the economy 
of rural life in India. In many cases these unrecognized 
and often undesirable imposts exceed the total of the cesses 
levied under the British administration. Their imposition 
was prohibited by the Regulation of 1793, and ever since 
that date has been steadily discountenanced by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, as vexatious to the ryot and detrimental to 
the successful cultivation of the soil. Their complete suppres¬ 
sion by the action of Government is not practicable in the 
present state of education among the agricultural classes. 

But the subject is one to which the friends of the ryot might 
appropriately devote their concern, and in which their 
exertions might be of much use in supplementing the op- 

B 
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nmiA. position of Government to a wholly ille^timate form of 
exaction. 

27. The Governor General in Council has now reviewed 
_ , . , the particular sucsestions of Mr. Dutt 

tion ol alleged con- and the memorialists. There remains 

nedion ot revenue to be noticed the underlying idea by 
aasesaments with the , • , , u i. 

famine-tesiiting re- which they have all alike been 

Bouioes ol the animated, and which, in some parts 
■ of the former’s writings, has found 

definite expression. It is the theory that the amount of 
the land revenue taken by the Government of India, in 
one form or another, from the people is mainly responsible 
for famine, with its corollary that, were the assessments 
diminished, famine would be less-frequent, or that, at 
least, when they do occur, they would cause infinitely 
less suffering. The Governor General in Council does not 
believe that countenance to this theory can be derived 
either from the recorded facts of history, or from the 
circumstances of the present <Jay. The evidence that 
has been adduced in this Kesolution testifies to a progressive 
reduction of assessments, extending throughout the last 
century, and becoming more instead of less active during 
its second half. If then the severity of famine be propor¬ 
tionate to the weight of assessments, the famines in the 
earlier part of the 19th century ought to have been 
incomparably more serious than towards its close; whereas 
the contention is familiar that the reverse has been the 
case. Again, the contention that in recent famines the 
parts of India that suffered most severely were the parts 
that were most highly assessed, finds (with the exception 
of Gujarat, which had not been seriously famine-stricken 
for a century and was soft and unprepared) no support 
in fact, and was, expressly disowned by the recent 
J'amine Commission. It is conclusively disproved in 
ithe case of the Central Provinces by the evidence of 
tthe Chief Commissioner that, in the famine of 1899-1900. 
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tie districts which felt the famine pressure most acutely n mta. 
were those which had been exempted from paying the 
revised assessments, introduced at the previous revision; 
while the districts that suffered most from the famine 
of 1896-1897 were those in which there had been no 
enhancement for 40 years. 

28. The fallacy in question is the result of an imperfect 

appreciation of-the smallness of the 
restltofSlaS” revenue compared with the 

enormous losses resulting from a 
widespread failure of crops. It has been estimated that 
in the Central Provinces the agricultural classes have lost 
40 crores of rupees, or mote than 26 millions sterling, during 
the past seven, years^fo amount equivalent to the total 
land revenue of 50 years ; while seven years’ land revenue 
would be required to recoup the State for its famine expen¬ 
diture in these provinces since the year 1896. Similar 
calculations could be made with regard to the other famine- 
smitten provinces. It is clear that no reduction of the land 
revenue demand, short of its total abolition and not even 
its abolition itself, could enable any community to hold up 
its head against a calamity so vast and so appalling. 

29. It is not of course disputed that if the Government 


were largely to abate its demand, and 
an^Memenf amount of such abatement 

land revenne on the were fairly distributed amongst the 
*** **** cultivating classes and were saved 

up by them, instead of being thought¬ 
lessly spent, or absorbed by an increase of population, or 
appropriated by a particular section, a reserve would be 
created that might enable those classes better to withstand 
the losses caused by failure of the rains. But, unfortunately, 
neither in the past nor in the present circumstances of the 


country can any warrant be found for the belief that the 


revenue so relinquished by Government would constitute 
a famine relief fund in the hands of the people. Experience 


D 2 
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The classes vhioh 
safer trom famine. 


IHDIA. has shown that excessive leniency of the kind in question 
re-acts prejudicially upon the industry of the agricultural 
classes, while it encourages the transfer of the soil to money¬ 
lenders and middlemen, who swallow the profits intended 
for the cultivators, and reduce the latter to a condition 
resembling serfdom. In illustration a reference may be 
made to Behar, which is permanently settled at a very light 
revenue, estimated as equivalent to a concession of at least 
80 lakhs of rupees a year to the inhabitants. These advant¬ 
ages, however, have been monopolised by the land-owning 
section of the community, while the Behar tenants remain 
among the most heavily rented in India ; and as the experi¬ 
ence of two famines in the last 30 years has shown, have 
displayed the least capacity of resistance to .the shock. 

30. An additional source of error lies in the conception, 
which is erroneous, that it is from 
the rent-paying or revenue-paying 
classes of the agricultural community 

that the sufierers in famine and the recipients of famine 
relief are principally drawn. An inspection of any relief 
works on a large scale, while it will show that the poorer 
sections of the tenant class are not unrepresented, will also 
demonstrate that the great majority are not ryots, but 
labourers on the land, whom the land revenue assessment 
practically in no way affects. 

31. It is noteworthy that the theory which has here been 
examined, meets with no encourage¬ 
ment at the hands of the latest expert 
body that has enquired into the facts 
of the case, viz., the Famine Commis¬ 
sion of 1901. After stating what was, 

in each of the provinces visited by them, the pressure of 
the land revenue on the soil—^in figures which have already 
been cited—^they concluded by saying that except in Bombay, 
where they regarded it as full, the incidence of land revenue 
is low in moderate years, and that it should in no way, per 


Theory of connec¬ 
tion between land 
levenne and famines 
rejected by Famine 
Commission, 1901. 
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se, be the cause of indebtedness. It is unnecessary, on the IHDIA. 
present occasion, to discuss what are the secondary causes 
of famine—for as to the primary, there can be no dispute— 
and of the poverty and indebtedness which famine brings 
in its train. But it is manifest that anyone who shuts his 
eyes to the industrial and economic forces that are at work 
in India at the present time, and that are patent upon the 
surface of agrarian bfe, who does not take into account the 
ever-increasing subdivision of holdings (arising from the 
land-hunger of the peasant population and the inveterate 
reluctance of the ryot to move even to the smallest distance 
from his natal place), thp decline, of industrial occupations 
other than agriculture^Jthe rack-renting to which tenants 
are subjected by the more inconsiderate class of landlords 
and especially by middlemen of various degrees, the usurious 
rates of interest demanded by the money-lending class, the 
speculative expenditure upon litigation, the proneness to 
extravagance on festival occasions, and the numerous pay¬ 
ments, in the form of petty bribes, among the ryots them¬ 
selves, but who concentrates his entire gaze upon one aspect 
alone of their poverty, will carry away a most distorted 
impression both of the malady which he has set himeslf to 
diagnose, and of the remedies which it is in the power or is 
the duty of Government to apply. 

32. Before concluding his examination of this problem. 

Three possible Clovcrnor General in Couned 

causes o! hudship desires to notice three aspects of the 
requiring attention. revenue question involving three 

possible causes of hardship to the poorer landholder, which 
seems to him to be of much greater importance than the 
criticisms which he has so far been engaged in examining. 

The first of these is the pitch of enhancement; the second 
is the levy of the same assessment in bad years as in good, 
on the assumption that savings in the one will meet the 
losses of the other; the third is the effect of local deteriora¬ 
tion upon land revenue payments. 
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HDUL 33. That revenue enhancements must often be large 
(1) Large and end- course the direct consequence of 

den eoohancements long-term settlements, and it is, nO' 
ol rerenne. doubt, because their disturbing effect 

furnishes an argument for shorter settlements, that a refer¬ 
ence to it has not been found in the fore-front of attack. 
There can be no question of the hardship which a family 
must experience in finding its income suddenly reduced 
by a third or even more, as may happen, for instance, when 
at the end of a term of settlement it is enjoying 75 per cent, 
of the assets, and resettlement is made at 50 per cent. The 
question in the aspect now under,consideration is not really 
affected (as is sometimes assumed)„by the grounds on which 
the enhancement is made; a heavy additidh to the assess¬ 
ment is as disturbing if justified by a large increase of culti¬ 
vation as if resulting from a rise in valuation rates. It 
may be argued that a family in such a case has profited 
largely by the enjoyment of income which it would have 
lost under a shorter term settlement; that it should have 
saved from its surplus to meet the eventual curtailment of 
its means ; and that the State will find long term settlements 
exceedingly disadvantageous if it is not only to lose all 
increment during their currency, but is also to forego part 
of its dues at their close. But the question must be considered 
from a practical point of view, and with reference to the 
conditions of human nature. The State cannot without 
hesitation call upon people suddenly to effect a great reduc¬ 
tion in their domestic expenditure, however well justified 
in theory its demand may be. A man will look more to 
the actual increase of his obligations than he will to the 
arithmetical standards by which it is justified or determined. 
If for 30 years he has been paying a land revenue of B 1,000 
and is called upon to pay B2,000 upon re-settlement, it is 
small consolation tO' him to be told that, while the former 
sum represented 50 per cent, of his former assets, the latter 
only amounts to 47 per cent, of his assets as they now stand. 
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A reduction in percentages is far from compensating him XSBIA. 
for an enhancement of burdens. 

34. To meet such cases, the Government of India desire 


The remedr applied. 


to lay much stress upon the principle 
of gradual and progressive enforce¬ 


ment of sudden increases of other than moderate dimensions. 


The mitigation of a large enhancement by spreading its 
imposition over a term of years has been a recognized feature 
in the settlement procedure of Upper India for a long time 
past, but has not till recently been brought systematically 
into practice. In 1895 the Government of India, with the 
concurrence of the Secretary of State, drew general atten¬ 
tion to the advisabihty of making larger use of progressive 
enhancemente. In*fhe North-Western Provinces, very 


complete effect has already been given to this principle. 
Similar rules have recently been used in the re-settlement 


of the Seoni district in the Central Provinces, and the expe¬ 


diency will now be considered of prescribing it for general 
guidance in those provinces. The rules on this subject 
contained in the Bengal Settlement Code are of particular 
app’ication to ryots and tenure-holders; but they admit 
the use of progressive assessments in the Orissa settlements, 
though they lay down no definite scheme of progression, 
and, as a matter of fact progressive assessments were most 
liberally granted in those settlements at a loss to the State 
of nearly 8 lakhs of rupees. In the Punjab, the use of progres¬ 
sive assessments has been discouraged on the ground that, 


though an appropriate means of easing an enhancement to 
a large landholder, they are not suitable to the circumstances 
of the petty proprietors who hold a very large proportion of 
the land in that province. Large increases in the demand 
have been commonly avoided by under-assessment. But 
it seems open to question whether an expedient which has 
proved serviceable in other parts qf India might not be- 
usefully adopted in the Punjab, and the point will be c<msi- 
dered, though the effect of progressive assessments in this 
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province would be to raise, not to lower, the Government 
revenue. Turning now to ryotwari settlements, a rule of 
the Madras Settlement Code limits to 25 per cent, the enhance¬ 
ment which may be imposed at once, the balance being 
imposed by annual instalments, each not exceeding 12| 
per cent, on the original assessment. This gives a ryot 
six years in which to accommodate himself to the doubling 
of his assessment. In the Bombay Presidency also the 
levy of substantial enhancements is distributed over a term 
of years, and the maximum enhancement may not exceed 
double the former amount. Deviations from these rules 
have, however, apparently been permitted. The procedure 
of ryotwari settlements renders it .difficult for an assessing 
officer to pay close regard to the circdifistances.of individuals 
in framing his proposals, and there is, therefore, the greater 
need of general rules to obviate hardships in particular 
cases, even if it be conceded that men who cultivate their 
own and can support a heavier percentage enhancement 
than those who subsist upon rental receipts. The question 
is one that calls' for, and will receive, further consideration. 

35. The question of varying the revenue demand to meet 
the character of the season is similar to the preceding, in 
that it involves departure from the theory of settlement at 
the cost of some revenue to the State. In theory the Gov¬ 
ernment revenue represents the sum that may fairly be 

(2) Exaction ol a O’! average of seasons, 

flxel demand when and it is assessed in the belief that 
prodnoe, dnotaates. cultivators will save from the surplus 
of good years to meet the deficit in bad. It is manifest, 
however, that, in tracts where the chances of a bad harvest 
are high, it must be exceedingly difficult to make allowances 
for crop failure in framing the assessment rates. And it is 
also clear that the agricultural classes have not, as a rule, 
yet learnt to regard a good harvest, not as an occasion for 
larger expenditure, but as a means of insurance against 
failure of crops. In truth, to a poor family a short harvest 
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must be a severe calamity. The assessment may absorb ISDIA. 
but a small share of the gross produce of its land. But its 
circumstances depend on the net produce, on which the 
assessment is in higher proportion, and it is obvious that on 
inferior land a substantial deficiency in the outturn may 
leave no net produce whatever, so that (in the absence of 
savings) the assessment can only be paid by borrowing or 
by stinting the necessaries of life. When such a deficiency 
is frequent, the rigid demand of the land revenue must add 
very materially to the hardships endured by a poor and 
uneducated people. 

36. In tracts where gjeat variations from the average of 
produce are not very frequent, such a demand may be suit¬ 
able enough, its simplicity and educative efiect compensat¬ 
ing for the hardship that may be felt in individual cases. 

. But where the produce of the land 

or_grea er liable to great and frequent fluctua¬ 
tions owing to failure of irrigation or 
vicissitudes of season, there is reason to apprehend that a 
fixed assessment may ruin people before it teaches them. 

The revenue system of several provinces—notably those of 
Madras and the Punjab—have recognized the necessity of 
special arrangements for the remission of revenue for failure 
of crops on lands capable of being supplied by State irriga¬ 
tion works. In Madras no revenue is charged upon irrigable 
land the produce of which has not matured owing to the 
failure of the water-supply ; and in the Punjab this principle 
has received a further development, a deficiency of produce, 
not amounting to total failure, entitling the ryot to a pro¬ 
portionate abatement of the assessment rate. This system 
entails an elaborate procedure of crop inspection, and throws 
much responsibility upon native subordinates. But it has 
worked wall, and is being extended. Unirrigated lands in 
the ryotwari provinces of Burma and Assam are ordinarily 
exempt from payment of assessment if left unsown; but 
these provinces afford almost the only exceptions to the 
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UDIA. rule that lands which are dependent upon the rainfall pay 
a fixed assessment irrespective of their produce. During^ 
the past twenty-five years the advantages, for lands of 
this description, of a more elastic system of collection have 
been urged at various times on the Government of India by 
very high authority, and have been carefully debated with 
Local Governments. The weight of opinion has been against 
change; but this seems to be due partly to the idea that 
remissions in some years would be balanced by an increase of 
asse.ssment in others, and partly to the difficulty contemplated 
in appraising the loss sustained by each of thousands of 
small holdings. The Government of India freely admit that 
a fluctuating assessment, in thj sense of an assessment 
without a definite maximum bmit in cash? and annually 
varying with the outturn of the crops, is exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult to work with fairness, throws an undesirable amount of 
power into the hands of subordinate officials, and lacks the 
influence for thrift which has been the desire of Government 
to secure in its land revenue policy. It would be a retrograde 
step, and would imply a reversion to the methods of native 
rule. But these objections would not apply so forcibly to 
a system under which the produce of particular harvests 
would be taken merely to justify the reduction of a standard 
demand, when such produce falls below a point at which 
relief is, for general reasons, pronounced to be necessary. 
Experience, gained on a large scale during the past years of 
distress, indicates that when crop failure affects an entire 
village, or other separately assessed area, the difficulty of 
dealing with holdings individually may possibly be met by 
working from aggregate to detail, by accepting the village, 
or other such area, as the unit for calculating the amount 
of reduction to be given, and leaving it to subordinate officials 
of approved character merely to distribute this amount 
according to the degree of the loss sustained by individuals. 
Where a landlord is interposed between the ryots and the 
Government, his assistance will often be of value in making 
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this distribution, as it is in the interest of his rental collec- XSDUl 
tions that it should be fair. Such a system will no doubt 
offer dfhculties of its own, and careful supervision would be 
indispensable. But the Government of India are not satis¬ 
fied that, in certain well-known tracts of insecure land, where 
crops are liable to violent fluctuations in produce, some such 
plan is not required in the interests of the people, and the 
question of its introduction will receive fresh consideration. 

It would be essential that the working of the system should 


be under the supervision of European officers of experience, 
at all events during the first years foUowir^ its introduction. 
37. In a country of. the size and diversity of India ex- 


(3) Expediency o! 
meeting local dete¬ 
rioration with prompt 


cqptions must occur to the general 
rule of agricultural progress, and locali¬ 
ties are to be found where the condi- 


relief. 


tions are those of actual deterioration. 


The Governor General in Council has in mind not only the 


losses of population and of produce which are the unavoid¬ 
able consequences of severe famine, but the circumstances 
of tracts and villages which lose ground owing to such special 
causes as the effect of decimating epidemics of malarial fever 
or other conditions, whether connected or not with vicissi¬ 


tudes of season. For some years past the Government 
of India have insisted upon the importance of the early 
detection of cases of local deterioration, and have committed 


to Provincial Departments of Land Records and Agricul¬ 
ture the conduct of systematic enquiries to this end. But 
the information thus collected has not always been fully 


utilized, and there have been cases in which a reduction 
of revenue was not granted till the troubles of the people 
had been aggravated by their efforts to provide the full 
fixed demand. It is no doubt true that any alteration of the 


assessment is in conflict with the terms of the original contract. 


by which the landholder has undertaken a liability for loss 
in return for an expectation of profit. But in this matter the 
interests of the Government are identical with the interests 
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mSU. of the people, and it is unwise to exact from impoverished 
persons a revenue which they really cannot pay, merely 
because they are under an engagement to pay it. The 
Governor General in Council is convinced of the desirability 
of granting prompt relief in these cases, whether they involve 
tracts or single villages, even though such a course may 
involve a departure from the strict principles of settlement. 
The amount of revenue which the concession will cost to 
the State will be insignificant compared with the advantages 
obtained in assisting and encouraging an afflicted population. 

38. In the review of their land revenue pohcy which 
has now been brought to a close, 
Suminyy o! propo- Govcrnmbxt of India claim to 
have estabhshed the following pro¬ 
positions, which, for convenience sake, it may be desirable to 
summarise before concluding this Resolution:— 

(1) That a Permanent Settlement, whether in Bengal 
or elsewhere, is no protection against the inci¬ 
dence and consequences of famine. 


(2) That in areas where the State receives its land 
revenue from landlords, progessive moderation 
is the key-note of the pohcy of Government, and 
that the standard of 60 per cent, of the assets is 
one which is almost uniformly observed in 
practice, and is more often departed from on 
the side of deficency than of excess. 

^3) That in the same areas the State has not objected, 
and does not hesitate, to interfere by legislation 
to protect the interests of the tenants against 
oppression at the hands of the landlords. 


f4) That in areas where the State takes the land 
revenue from the cultivators, the proposal to fix 
the assessment at one-fifth of the gross pro¬ 
duce would result in the imposition of a greatly 
increased burden upon the people. 
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(6) That the policy of long-term settlements is gradually mDUU 
being extended, the exceptions being justified 
by conditions of local development. 

(6) That a simplification and cheapening of the pro¬ 

ceedings connected with new settlements and 
an avoidance of the harassing invasion of an army 
of subordinate officials, are a part of the deliberate 
policy of Government. 

(7) That the principle of exempting or allowing for 

improvements is one of general acceptance, 
but may be capable of further extension. 

(8) That assessments have ceased to be made upon 

prospective, assets. 

(9) That local taxation as a whole though susceptible 

of some redistribution is neither immoderate nor 
burdensome. 

(10) That over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 

or widespread source of poverty and indebted¬ 
ness in India, and that it cannot fairly be regarded 
as a contributory cause of famine. 

The Government of India have further laid down liberal 
principles for future guidance and will be prepared, where 
the necessity is estabbshed, to make further advance in 
respect of— 

(11) the progressive and graduated imposition of large 

enhancements; 

(12) greater elasticity in the revenue collection, faci- 

Ltating its adjustment to the variations of the 
seasons, and the circumstances of the people; 

(13) a more general resort to reduction of assessments 

in cases of local deterioration, where such re¬ 
duction cannot be claimed under the terms of 
settlement. 
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mnu. 39. In thus defining their policy, the Government of 
CondMion India would not desire to claim for the 
land revenue system of British India 
an exactitude or a freedom from blemish to which it cannot 
pretend. Historically it owes its immediate origin to 
practices inherited from the most decadent period of native 
rule, and its form to changes made slowly, and not without 
mistakes, by men who were ahens to the country, and 
could only with difficulty, and by slow degrees, assimilate 
the requirements or enter into the feelings of the people. 
Where habit and precedent count for more than wisdom, 
there has been need for caution in reform ; and logical com¬ 
pleteness or simplicity could not be expected of a system 
born amid such surroundings, applied' to such manifold con¬ 
ditions and to so heterogeneous a population, and subject, in 
the various stages of its development, to considerations, of 
practical expediency rather than of abstract symmetry or 
scientific perfection. Indeed the one claim which the Gov¬ 
ernment of India would decline to make for the land revenue 
system of this country is that it can properly be regarded 
as a science at all. In no country can land valuation be 
so described; and India, in spite of records, estimates, 
and tables is no exception to the rule. A part of the weak¬ 
ness of the criticisms which have been directed against it, 
arises from the erroneous assumption that it can be regu¬ 
lated by fixed laws, or shaped by arithmetical standards. 
Assessments cannot be dictated by the theorist in his study; 
they elude dogmatic treatment, and can only be safely 
worked out by the Settlement Officer in the village and on 
the fields. While they may admit of statistical analysis, 
they are liable to be hampered by premature statistical 
definition. The true function of Government is to lay down 
broad and generous principles for the guidance of its officers, 
with becoming regard to the traditions of the province and 
the circumstances of the locality, and to prescribe modera¬ 
tion in enhancement, and sympathy in collection. Above all 
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it is its duty to exercise discrimination in the choice of the ihdU. 
agents whom it employs for this most critical and respon¬ 
sible of tasks. The Governor General in Council acknowledges 
with gratitude the services that have been rendered to Gov¬ 
ernment in this respect by a long line of devoted and capable 
•officers, and he believes that the existing system, if pursued 
npon the lines that have been indicated, is both well suited 
to the present conditions of the country, and compatible 
with its future development, and that the revenue which 
it provides, and which is more lenient in its incidence than 
at any previous stage of Indian history, is capable of being 
levied from the people with surprisingly little hardship and 
■without discontent. 
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Chapter II.-SUMMARY OF REPLIES OP THE 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 

In succeeding chapters will be found the replies of the- 
various Local Governments to the particular allegations 
made with regard to their land revenue system by Mr. Dutt. 
The Government of India in the Resolution which forms 
Chapter I have reframed from commenting upon these 
seriatim, preferring to leave to the local administrations the 
task of reply. The reproduction of their replies in connected 
form -win, it is hoped, be of public service in resolving doubts 
which have their origin for the most* part in. an imperfect 
acquaintance with the history and development of the land 
revenue policy of Government. The charges brought by 
Mr. Dutt against the administration of each province and the 
rejoinders to them will be here briefly summarized, in sequel 
to the general exposition which has already been made. 


The Central Provinces. 

2. (a) That hath in the settlements oj 1863—68 and in 
recent resettlements the rents of tenants were fixed too high and' 
much in excess of onesixth of the gross 'produce. —^In these 
provinces rents as a general rule are low. The enhancements 
resulting from the settlements of 1863—68 were not authori¬ 
tatively imposed by Government, but were obtained by 
agreement with the landlords and tenants; in more than 
half of the number of districts there was practically no rent 
enhancement, and such enhancements as were secured 
were paid without difficulty and left rents at a very low 
level. During the 30 years’ currency of these settlements, 
rents in some tracts rose largely, m the main as the result 
of landlords’ demands. • At the recent re-settlements Gov¬ 
ernment intervened for the reduction of such as seemed 
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oppressively high. The enhancements jmposed upon sTTafflABY 
tenants whose rents had not been raised by their landlords 
were moderate, exceeding 16 per cent, in no district but eEPOBTS. 
Sambalpur, where the ryots hold direct from Government, 
the previous assessment having been almost nominal, and 
the Settlement Officer’s figures only raising the rate per 
cultivated acre to 5.1 annas. The existing rents in no 
district reach a .sixth of the gross produce and in most 
districts are nearer a tenth. To raise them to a sixth would 
impose a crushing addition, and the propriety of Mr.' 

Dutt’s standard has been jmblicly repudiated by a gentle¬ 
man—himself a landholder—who lately represented these 
provinces in the ImperiaLJjegislative Gouncil. 

3. (6) That at the. sefflements of 1863—68 and at recent 
re-scttlerrienU the asscssincni on the villa froimctors {mal- 
guzars) has been unduly i-cecre.— The settlements of 1803—68 
reduced the land revenue of the Central Provinces: during 
their currency the provinces prospered exceedingly, and there 
is probably no part of India which showed greater progress 
in the ensuing 30 years. The value of land rose rapidly, 
and a large export trade developed. Of the nine districts, 
the re-settlement of which has recently been completed, in 
only two does the share of the landlord’s income taken by 
Government exceed that formerly taken, and the increase 
is, respectively, only from 50 per cent, to 51 per cent, and 
from 49 per cent, to 50 per cent.; in the other seven districts 
the share was reduced and in some cases very substantially 
reduced. In districts which were re-settled before the com¬ 
mencement of the period of agricultural depression, such as 
Eaipur and Bilaspur, the new revenue, though largely ex¬ 
ceeding the former revenue, was collected without any 
difficulty. And, finally, even making allowance for the 
large proportionate area of poor soil, the incidence of the 
revenue on cultivation is now exceedingly moderate, in only 
one district approaching one rupee per acre and in four of 
the nine districts being less than 6 annas per acre. 
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SUHUABT 4. (c) That “ half-assets ” rule of 1855 the Govern- 
rmid was hound to take no more than half of the existing rental 
BEmTS. as its revenue ; and that the common disregard of this rule 
and its final abrogation hy the Government of India in 1888 
was a serious injustice to the people. —The misapprehension 
on which this criticism is based has already been fuUy exposed, 
and a reference may be made to the Minute by the Honour¬ 
able the Chief Commissioner for a refutation in detail of 
Mr. Dutt’s contention. 

5. (d) That the method of land valuation employed for 
the increase of rents is too complicated to he understood hy the 
people and leads to excessive enhancements.- —Land valuation 
extending to separate fields or holdings must always be a 
technical process; it is necessary ^ employ difierential rates 
for the valuation of land of difierent qualities, and the arith¬ 
metical calculations used in the Central Provinces merely 
serve the purpose of a sliding scale to facilitate the adoption 
of valuations which are not averages for a tract but are 
suitable to particular villages, and do not exceed present 
payments by a larger sum than can reasonably be imposed. 
Fixed scales of average rates are unsuitable for a country 
of very heterogeneous soils, and, where rents are low and 
uneven, frequently result in larger increments than the 
tenants can be asked to pay. The object of the system is to 
moderate enhancement, not to facilitate it, and it has proved 
of special service in the reduction of oppressive rents which 
has formed an important feature of several recent re-settle¬ 
ments. The classification of the land is effected in accor¬ 
dance with distinctions and is expressed in terms which 
are well known to the people, and their opinion has always 
been taken into careful account in fixing the relative values 
of the various soil classes. 

6. (e) That over and above Jhe revenue the Government 
takes cesses amounting to 12\ per cent, on the assets. —^Mr. 
Dutt has erroneously imagined that cesses are calculated on 
the assets. They are calculated on the Jevenue, and under 
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a half asset assessment they amount to only per cent, on aTT wrurtHY 
the assets. The addition of cesses to a 60 per cent, assess- 
ment raises it to 67J per cent, and not to between 70 and BEKIBSS. 
80 per cent, as supposed. 

7. (/) That the sufferings of the people during the past 
seven years have been largely the result of over-assessment .— 

The districts which show the greatest deterioration—Saugor 
and Damoh—have during the past seven years not paid 
even as much revenue as was due from them under the 
former settlement, and it has not been possible to trace 
any Connection betwefen incidence of assessment and the 
amount of famine relief which has been required. 

' Madras. 

8. (a) That ihe principles accepted during the early years 
of the ryotwari settlement gave the ryots a right to a permanent 
settlement which has been unjustly confiscated within the past 
forty years .—Save for an unauthorized proclamation issued 
by the Settlement Officer of the Salem district over 100 years 
ago, no declaration has been made to the people binding the 
Government to a permanent settlement. During the dis¬ 
cussions which attended the introduction and gradual evolu¬ 
tion of the ryotwari settlement, opinions were recorded—^in 
some cases by highly-placed officers of Government—^in 
favour of the eventual permanency of the assessment, and 
so late as 1862 a guarded adherence to this view was expressed 
by the Secretary of State. But whatever weight may at 
the time have attached to these views they remained mere 
expressions of opinion as to the future policy of Government, 
and were never given practical efiect to or adopted as a 
principle for immediate application. A necessary preli¬ 
minary to the introduction of a permanent settlement was 
the fair initial valuation of the land, and this, under the condi¬ 
tions of a ryotwari settlement, was a task of great difficulty 
which could only be successfully completed after years of 
experience and the correction of many unavoidable mistakes. 

E 2 
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Moreover, during the first-half of the, last century, the revenue 
VlNCiAli administration of the country was disturbed by the constant 
EBSPOBTS. necessity of reducing the demand, and the introduction of 
a permanent settlement was barred by the impossibility 
of stereotyping a revenue whch was more than the people 
could pay. Meanwhile a change took place in the. views 
and jtolicy of the Government, and in 1868 the Secretary 
of State derided finally againsf. making any declaration that 
the existing asse.ssments should be permanent. The only 
claim that the ryots c.f Madras can urge to .a permanent settle¬ 
ment rests on the fact that at one date Ihe eventual making 
of such a settlement was in contcmji'ation, and no rights 
were affected by the sub,sequent decision that the time had 
not come for limitiiig the maximgrp amount of the land 
revenue. 

9. (h) That, accepting the principle that the revenue is 
to he Halle to periodic revision, the people hare been subjected 
to unjust enhancement by the decision of 1885 that revenue 
might be enhanced, on other grounds than a demmstrahle rise 
in pww.—This contention has been considered in paragraph 
22 of the Eesolution. It is discussed very completelv in 
paragraphs 24 to .'IS of the letter from the Madras Board of 
Revenue {vide Chapter Til). 

10. (c) That in calculating "net. produce" as the basis 
of assessment an insufficient deduction for cost of cultivation 
is made from the produce of inferior soils.—It is extremely 
difficult to estimate a ryot’s expencliture in the cultivation of 
land of different qualities, but the Madras Government has 
always safeguarded itself by liberal deductions from the 
gross produce on other grounds, and, further-, by the general 
adoption of assumed rates which are below those indicated 
by its calculations. It is obvious that as a general rule, 
less money or trouble is spent on the cultivation of poor 
than of good land : it is impossible to frame a scale of charges 
which is more than approximately correct; but there is 
nothing to show that the minimum deduction employed to 
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represent cost of cultivation is unduly small. Wken Mr'STTHMABT 
Dutt writes that R6 do not cover the cost of cultivation of 
any culturable soil in India, he must have omitted to consi- BEPOBIS.' 
der, for instance, the large area of poor land which is sown 
after perfunctory ploughing with the smaller millets. It is 
shown, moreover, that the deductions made from the produce 
of poor soils, though low in themselves, are relatively higher 
than those allowed in the case of good soils, and their suffi¬ 
ciency is further illustrated by the fact that accepting the 
produce estimates as adequate, they would leave little or no 
margin of profit to a ryot cultivating on the half produce 
rent which is conunonly exacted by sub-leases. But, as has 
been pointed out in par<fgraph 10 of the Resolution, these 
calculations of the prorhiffc and ex])enscs of cultivation have 
never been juessed to their full conclusion, and the exact 
rates employed arc much below those which the “ half net 
produce ” principle would justify. It may be remarked 
that there is no warrant for the statement referred to by 
Mr. Dutt that the severity of the rates used for assessing 
poor land has kept three million acres out of cultivation. 

Under the ryotwari settlement cultivation has increased 
very largely—by no less than 63 per cent, during the latter 
half of the past century—and the area now recorded as 
unoccupied consists in great part of land which is only 
nominally culturable. 

11. (d) Thai the adoption of 30 per cent, of the gross pro¬ 
duce as a maximum limit of assessment has led to over-assess¬ 
ment. —This proportion ot the assumed gross produce was 
referred to by the Madras Government in 1856 as a measure 
of assessment. But its adoption as a guide was objected to 
by the Court of Directors and was finally negatived in 1864. 

A reversion, according to Mr. Dutt’s advocacy, to the gross 
produce as the basis of assessment and the adoption of a 
fifth share as the portion of the Government would double 
the existing revenue, which is calculated to be equivalent 
to about one-eleventh of the produce of the land, excluding 
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mOURT live stock from calculation and the value of such secondary 
QTwIx straw. 

SMBTS. 12. (e) That the ryots are unjustly treated by the compulsory 
levy under the Irrigation Act oj 1900 of water-rate for land 
commanded by an irrigation work —Lands are not liable to 
water-rate unless they necessarily receive sufficient water 
to grow an irrigated crop and no charge is made when the 
effect of percolation from a Government irrigation work 
is merely to facilitate irrigation from wells. The Act was 
passed after the fullest consideration by both the Madras and 
the Supreme Governments subject to the condition, insisted 
upon by the latter, that the water-rate should only be levied 
in cases where a full and constant supply of water is assured ; 
and its general effect is to relieve tfie^ax-paying community 
of a share of the cost of State irrigation works by taking a 
small contribution from the individuals whose land they 
assist to enrich. 

Bombay. 

13. (a) That since the country passed under British rule, 
the land revenue has been continuously raised and is now 
enormously in excess of its amount at the time of cession .— 
A comparison made in the year 1880 showed that the land 
revenue demand of 1878-79 was very nearly the same as that 
paid by the country during the latter days of native rule. 
Enhancements imposed since 1878-79 have raised the demand 
by 16 per cent, only and the general result is that the re¬ 
assessments of the past 30 years have done little more than 
recover reductions made during the earher portion of the last 
century. 

14. (6) That the assessments are made without reference 
to either produce or prices and are excessive, absorbing more 
than a fifth of the gross produce which is suggested as a maxi¬ 
mum limit. —The process of revenue assessment in Bombay 
works from aggregate to detail, as must indeed be almost 
always the case, whatever be the theoretical basis of assess¬ 
ment, when Government is dealing with'the cultivators 
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direct. An examination is made of the circumstances of SUHHABT 
each tract with special reference to those which indicate the 
increase in the value of land since the last preceding settle- RE^BtS. 
ment. An estimate is framed of the revenue enhancement 
which may be fairly imposed on each tract—or group of 
villages—and this enhancement is distributed over the ryots’ 
holdings according to a holding valuation based on a survey 
of the area and of the quality of the soil. The valuation is 
relative, not absolute, and is practically used for distribu¬ 
tion only, the actual amount of the assessment depending 
on the judgment formed of the aggregate assessment which 
can be fairly imposed on the tract or group of villages. The 
total enhancement is n6t framed with exclusive regard to 
prices, but prices are»atnong the factors considered, and it 
can be shown that enhancements have commonly fallen 
short of the limit which the rise in prices would have justified, 

—a fact which is borne out by the rapid increase in the value 
of land, and the desire of the trading and money-lending 
classes to invest money in its acquisition. No attempt is 
made to reconcile the assessments with any theoretical share 
of the gross produce, but it can be shown that, taking the 
Presidency as a whole, the assessment falls much below 
a fifth of the gross produce, and is indeed nearer a tenth, 
even allowing for the chance that one year in every three 
should prove unfavourable. In the fertile country of 
Gujarat the assessments are much higher in proportion to 
produce than elsewhere, and reach their maximum in the 
Broach district, where they are equivalent to about a fifth 
of the gross produce in grain, but to less than this if allowance 
be made for the superior value of the cotton crop which 
covers a large portion of the land. The ryots commonly 
sublet at a rent of half the gross produce, and the assessment 
is on the average equivalent to about a fifth of the amount 
which such a rent would bring the revenue-payer. 

15. (c) That enhancements on individuals should not 
exceed the limits imposed by law in Bengal on the judicial 
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OTMUABT enhancements by landlords of tenants’ rents, and that the jnro- 
ceedings of assessing officers should be liable to he called in 
BEPOBm. question in the Civil Courts.—This contention appears to rest 
on the assumption that the revenue of the State is of no mare 
importance than the income of individuals, and that the 
State cannot safely he trusted vith special poners for the 
assessment and collection of its taxes. Such powers are taken 
universally, and without iiioni Government ^yould bo impos¬ 
sible. The limitations which the liiw of some provinces has 
placed on landlords rent enhaneenients are specially directed 
to increasing the tenants share of the profits loft for division 
among private interests by tl.e demands of the State, and 
could not reasonably bo adoj tod to the detriment of the 
public revenue. Moi'eover, it is notitke ca.-o that ilie Bimgal 
Tenancy Act imposes definite limits to judicial rent <‘iihance- 
ments which rest on the ground 1 hat- the existing rent is 
below the prevailing rate or has born depreciated by a rise 
of prices. In the latter case enhanc- ment is not pernntted 
to the full extent of the rise ; but under the Bombay settle¬ 
ment procedure such a margin h. mvariably lc''t ^^h'^n the 
course of prices is used as a basis for enhancing the revenue. 
An instance in point is given in lairagraph 10 of the Bombay 
Report. 

16. (d) That the land revenue assessment is generally 
excessive, and that it has impoverished the people and made 
them resourceless and helpless in years of bad harvests .— 
It has already been remarked that the land revenue is much 
lighter than it would be under Mr. Butt’s proposal of one-fifth 
of the gross produce. If falls short of the rent at which 
most of the land is sublet with a profit of from 200 to 300 per 
cent, on the asses,sment. That the rates employed for the 
assessment of unoccupied land have not checked its reclama¬ 
tion seems evident from the fact that the 40 years ending 
with 1895-96 witnessed an expansion of 60 per cent, in cul¬ 
tivation-double the rate at which population increased. 
There is nothing to show that the revenue demand is 
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exorbitant. But its effect on the people has undoubtedly in STJHKABY 
recent years been seriously complicated by the great uncer- 
tainty of the seasons. The regulation of the assessment bEPOEXS 
by an average which allows for this uncertainty assumes 
that the people will save in good years to meet the losses 
of bad years,—an assumption which experience has hardly 
juatiliod. Nevertheless a comparison of the features of last 
year’s famine with those of the famine of 1876-77 shows 
much that is encouraging. There was but little of the 
rclincpushment of land in the Deccan which was so marked 
25 years ago, and the proportion of cultivators who 
sought rehef on famine work was much smaller. Indeed, 
save in Bijapur and Shdlapur, where the failure of crops 
was complete, the culljlv%,tors were able to maintain them¬ 
selves without State assist.ance, and in these two districts 
the proportion seeking relief never exceeded 12 per cent, of 
their number. 


The PunjxVB, the Noetit-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
AND Bengal. 

17. There is but little which remains for remarks in 
Mr. Dutt’s criticisms so far as they app])'- to the northern 
provii'ccs. It is shown that the adoption of one-fifth of 
the gro.ss produce as the standard of the Government revenue 
in the Punjab would lead to a very large enhancement in 
the demand—probably indeed a larger enhancement than 
in any other province, since the assessment is notoriously 
light and very much below the pitch justified by the half 
assets ])rinciple in its narrowest sense. The reports from 
the North-Western Provinces similarly indicate the care 
which Government has taken not to use this principle to 
enforce its rights to very large enhancements, the assess¬ 
ments of the eighteen districts which have been re-settled 
during the last 15 years falling at only 47 per cent, of the 
assets. 
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SUHXABT 18. In regard to these provinces, Mr. Dutt has raised 
expediency of further interference by the State to pre- 
BEPORTS. vent the ejectment and rack-renting of tenants by their 
landlords. The relation of landlord and tenant is not of 
course peculiar to Upper India. Under the ryotwari systems 
of Bombay, Madras, and Burma a large and increasing pro¬ 
portion of the land is regularly sublet at a rent of half the 
produce, and the growth of a tenant class who find a means 
of livelihood between the land and its nominal cultivators 
is at once a consequence of a moderate land revenue ass¬ 
essment and a proof of its moderation. In the northern 
provinces of India, however, the employment of tenants for 
the cultivation of the land is nof .a comparatively recent 
outgrowth of our revenue system? but a practice of long 
standing, generally due to the grant or seizure by private 
individuals of rights intermediate between those of the 
actual cultivator and those of the State ; and in these pro¬ 
vinces the Government has interfered to protect by law, 
at all events, a section of the tenants from the pleasure of 
their landlords. It is of the utmost economic importance 
that the man who actually cultivates the soil should have 
the energy and resources to cultivate it well, and it is a 
matter for regret that in recent settlements in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh it has not been found possible 
actually to reduce rents which were too exorbitant to be 
taken as a basis of assessment. But interference in the in¬ 
terest of the tenant-cultivator not uncommonly misses its 
object; and when, as frequently happens, its result is merely 
to secure to one class a surplus which is discounted by sub¬ 
letting to another, it serves no pnbhc end except in so far as 
it may tend to the general orderUness of the population. 
Within the last 15 years the Legislature has created a strong 
body of occupancy tenants in Bengal, has secured the ten¬ 
antry of Oudh against enhancement at over-frequent inter¬ 
vals and in immoderate proportion, and has practically given 
to every tenant in the Central Provinces fixity of tenure at 
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a fair rent. Nearly two-tliirds of the tenant area in the s mmtagv 
North-Western Provinces and about a fifth in the Punjab 
are held by tenants with rights of occupancy. This is not EEFOBm 
the place to discuss the measure for extending tenant right 
in the North-Western Provinces which has recently passed 
the local Legislative Council. As regards the Punjab, the 
opening given to cultivators by the canal colonization schemes, 
which are among the most successful features of recent land 
administration, have probably obviated for some time to 
come any need of interference to protect the tenant class 
from the effects of competition for their holdings. 
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Chapter III.—BENGAL. 

Prom the Government of Bengal, to the Government of India, No. 

838 T. — R., dated the 24th June 1901, 

The Lieutenant-Governor directs me to express his regret 
that there Las been so much delay in answering your letter 
No. 2045, dated the 13th October 1900, which enclosed a copy 
of Mr. Eomesh Chunder Butt’s lettor'to His Excellency the 
Viceroy. He has been much engaged with otter matters of 
greater urgency. 

2. He consulted the Board of Revenue and some selected 
officers on the matter of the letter. Their replies are longer 
and more diffuse than he expected, and 
thinks Mr. Butt’s letter does not 
require from the Bengal Government a 
very detailed answer. Mr. Butt’s description of the Bengal 
Zamindars prior to the English conquest is an interesting pic¬ 
ture. Its correctness is challenged in all the papers before 
the Lieutenant-Governor. The controversy as to whether the 
zemindars, confirmed at the Permanent Settlement, where 
landholders in the English sense or revenue collectors of 
varying length of standing is familiar to all the readers of 
the revenue discussions in Bengal. A somewhat authorita¬ 
tive opinion on it was delivered by the High Court in what 
is known to Provincial history as the great rent case of 
1865, in a sense very different indeed from that presented 
by Mr. Butt. But the truth probably lies between the posi¬ 
tion adopted by the advocates of the two sides of the question 
and while there were large numbers of middlemen suddenly 
converted into landholders, there were also hereditary Chiefs, 
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with all the attributes of proprietorship that were known bbMOAIi. 
in their time in India. The discussion was and always will 
be interesting, but its beating on the point which Mr. Dutt 
seeks to enforce is not very obvious. If the Permanent 
Settlement recognized as landlords persons who had no 
legitimate claim to that position the mistake was not 
greatly to the credit of that measure. If it recognized or 
endeavoured to recognise the right persons, it shared the 
aim of every temporary settlement that has been made in 
India. 

3. Again, another of the preliminary assertions of Mr. Dutt, 
which has been strongly challenged in the papers before the 
Lieutenant-Governor, decs not strike him as very apposite. 

Mr. Dutt says the revenue taken by Akbar from Bengal, 

Behar, and Orissa w'as two crores, whereas the Permanenlj 
Settlement imposed on the same area a burden of four crores. 

The design of his letter is to show that a permanent settle- 

Eevenne taken at 

Permanent Settle- troubles and sorrows, and it is not very 
easy to see with what object the one 
Permanent Settlement of India is discredited as an oppressive 
and exhausting measure. Possibly Mr. Dutt wished it to 
bo understood that the panacea itself must bo applied with 
the care and caution suggested by the terrible experiences 
of the one experiment—a sentiment in which every one 
will join him. But if he wished to press his point, it might 
have been reasonably expected that he would develop it 
further. The revonuos of Great Britain were in 1854 fifty-four 
millions; in 1900 they were a hundred and twenty-eight 
millions ; but the mere statement of those figures does not 
prove that the taxation of Great Britain in 1900 was exces¬ 
sive, or the taxation of 1854 unduly light. Either suggestion 
requires the support of a careful enquiry. The huge militia 
of Akbar’s time, of which Mr. Dutt reproduces such exact 
detail, was paid by the people in addition to their taxes, and 
Mr. Dutt forgets that if a revenue of four crores was the 
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BBHOAIb assessment of the Permanent Settlement, it was only the 
confirmation by the English Government of the assessment 
by the native rulers which they found in force. Mr. Dutt 
would have found a far more useful argument for the con¬ 
clusions he wishes us to draw, if he had referred to figures 
which are accessible in every official library. The land revenue 
of Bengal during the past year consisted of the following 
items;— 

Permanently-BetUed lands 

Temporarily ditto . 

Government estates . 

Total . 3 , 98 , 60,637 


B 

. 3 , 23 , 22,617 
34 , 23,267 
41 , 04,763 


After more than a hundred years the province still pays to the 


Its incidence 
present rental. 


State less than four crores of land 
revenue. At the time of the Permanent 
Settlement the Government share of 


the rental was assumed to be 90 per cent. The gross rental 


of the province was, as far as could be judged by the adminis¬ 
trators of the time, say, crores. The annual value of the 


land in cultivation is now periodically assessed and revised. 


not for the purpose of enhancing the land revenue, but for 
the purpose of determining the local rates and cesses, from 
which is mainly met the cost of district roads, primary 
schools, and rural dispensaries. The rental of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, according to the Board’s Cess Keport for 1899- 


1900 is 16J crores of rupees. If Mr. Dutt’s argument is that 
a permanent settlement is under ordinary conditions an 
enormous concession to the payer of land revenue, the 
figures furnish the most ample proof of his contention. 
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4. Whether the gain to the State is of equal value is a bEVOAI* 
question on which opinions will differ to the end of time. The 
official controversies on the matter have lasted for a century. 

The official pendulum has swung backwards and forwards 
with the periodical oscillations which mark all the great 
problems of Indian politics, and the official libraries are 
filled with the literature on both sides. The Lieutenant- 
G ovgrnor does not propose to add to it. He is not aware that 
there is any present intention of seriously re-opening the 
discussion. His own opinions are in entire harmony with 
the decision that the system of permanent settlement shall 
Arguments for and further extended. A moderate 

against settlements in assessment on the unearned increments 
perpetuity. which reach the landlord in the con¬ 

tinuous progress of *tfie country is in accordance with 
the immemorial expectation and custom of the country. 

The country, as it progresses, requires increased revenue for 
the increased charges and the increased undertakings 
which progress compels; and the maintenance of an 
ancient and familiar and equitable form of taxation is incom¬ 
parably better than the introduction of new and doubtful 
ones. The suggestion that revisions of the revenue assess¬ 
ment should be based exclusively on a rise of prices has been 
discussed in the temporarily-settled provinces at immense 
length. In the conclusions arrived at in that correspondence, 
the Lieutenant-Governor agrees, and he is pleased to find 
that the Board of Eevenue in Bengal are of the same 
opinion:—J 

The last and most important proposal is that where districts have 
been once surveyed an increase in prices be made the solo ground of 
enhancement in future settlements. It may be presumed that if the 
revenue rose with prices it would also fall with them, as in the case of 
the rent of occupancy tenants. We would thus have a perpetual 
settlement of all India, the standard being in com, not in silver. It is 
not suggested to extend this protection to the actual cultivators; the 
sole gainer is to be the imddleman, the loser being the general tax¬ 
payer. As has been stated above, Mr. Nolan sees considerable 
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BEIROAL. advantages in a peri^etual settlement, in developing a clasj of educated 
and loyal men. He also considers that for such a settlement a com 
rent is better than one fixed in money. But on the whole, he prefers to 
maintain the present system of the periodical adjustment of revenue to 
the existing facta. This i,s done better, as experience accumulates, 
and has even at present some advantages besides the obvious one of 
provid.ng for the needs of the State in the way moat m accordance 
with the tradition.s of the country and the principles of political 
economy. In Bengal some estates cannot in any way pay the assess¬ 
ment and lapse to Government; others' struggle on with difiiculty 
under disproportionaie burdens ; while others again pay a mere quit- 
rent of 2 per cent, or less on the assets. This inequality is not tho 
result of inqirovements effected by the owner on one estate and 
neglected on another, but of activity in enhancing customary rents, or 
of circumstances beyond the zemindarhs control. It seems best that 
under such conditions the ih-niands (if Government should be, from 
time to time, adjusted to the eircumstauces of the day. It is in the 
course of such adjustmi'iit that Covcmnieiit cati most effectively 
protect the interests of the cultivators. Even in Bengal it has been 
found necessary to make such a survey and settlement at the public 
expense, merely in the inten-st of the parties, though there could be no 
adaptation of the revenue demand to the results, and much of its utility 
was therefore lost. 

Mr. Dutt speaks of tho distinguished loyalty of the Bengal 
zemindars as a product of the Permanent Settlement. The 
Lieutenant-Governor acknowledges with the heartiest pleasure 
the loyal sentiments to which Mr. Dutt refers, sentiments 
which he believes were absolutely genuine; but it is not Sir 
John Woodburn’s experience that the zemindars of the Upper 
Provinces are less loyal than their neighbours in Bengal. 
Mr. Dutt appeals to the munificient gifts of the Bengal 
zemindars to all public purposes. The. Lieutenant-Governor 
again admits, gratefully, the princely generosity which has 
distinguished some of these gifts, but he cannot truthfully 
say that he has observed among the rank and file of the 
zemindars a greater disposition to execute improvements 
on their properties, or to subscribe to local needs and, 
local charities, than among the zemindars of the Upper 
Provinces. 
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5. Then Mr. Dntt claims it, as a consequence of theBENOAIh 
Permanent Settlement, that rent laws have been passed 

which secure to the peasantry a happy and easy subsistence. 

The Lieutenant-Governor "fears that this is a proposition 
which cannot be maintained. Kent laws have been passed 
in every province in India for the protection of the cultivator 
from the demand of an excessive rent and from unjustifiable 
disturbance in his holding. Prom the need of such 
protection the favoured province of Bengal was not free, 
and the end of a long and careful enquiry into the condi¬ 
tion of the cultivating classes in India was the conclusion 
that nowhere did rents press with such severity on the 
people as in the permanently-settled districts of Behar. 

6. Mr. Dutt concludes his letter with certain practical 
recommendations. 

His first suggestion is that where the cultivator pays direct 
to the State the impracticable rule of 
to wodace”” realising one-half of the net produce 

or a third of the gross produce be aban¬ 
doned, and the rule of fixing one-fifth of the gross produce 
as a maximum of rent be adopted. An alleged existing prac¬ 
tice is condemned, and a maximum is proposed for future 
use. In Bengal the assessment on the cultivation is not 
based on half the net produce or one-third of the gross pro¬ 
duce. As for the one-fifth proposal, Mr. Dutt has taken 
figures from compilations made 20 years ago, and shows 
that the proportion of rent to produce was about 20 per cent. 

He takes seventeen Bengal districts, one Behar district, 
and one each from Chota Nagpur and Orissa. The Director 
of Land Eecords has given some interesting recent figures 
from eleven districts, which are reproduced below:— 

In the table below some figures are given for comparison with 
Mr. Diztt’s figures (reconverted for the purpose into rupees and annas) 
which have been taken from various settlement reports and recent 
compilations of the Agricultural Department, and which are in each 
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BENSAIi. case intended to exemplify the average value of the pro dnce of an 
acre of land, and the average rent paid for it, in the tracts to which 
they refer:— 


DisTJtirr. 

1 

Valtte of produce. 

Rf.kts. 

Proportion 

OF REST TO 
PRODUCE. 

s 

as 

< 

S 

bi 

A 

s 

a 

5 i 

Os 

Prefcnt 

figures. 

Mr. Dutt’s 
figures. 

Present 

figures. 

1 Mr. Dutt‘8 
® figures. 

— 

1 Present 

M 1 figures. 

2 

3 

4 

5 


R a. 

V‘ 

R 

R a. 

< 

R a. 


P. ct. 

P. et. 


24*rcrgaiias 

S5 0 

0 

45 

0 12 

0 

4 8 


19 

10 


Kadia 

19 0 

0 

40 

2 10 

0 

3 0 

0 

14 

7 


Uidnapnr . 

37 8 

0* 

40 

4 8 

0* 

3 4 

0 

12 

8 


Booghly . 

35 0 

0 

50 

7 8 

0 

7 0 

0 

30 

14 


Birbhum . 

30 0 

0 

30 

6 12 

0 

4 8 

0 

22 

15 


Blickprgunge 

18 0 

01 

55 

2 12 

01 

5 0 

0 

15 

9 


Noakbali . 

32 8 

0* 

I 40 

4 8 

0* 

3 8 

0 

i “ 

9 


Ti])])cra 

27 8 

0 

I 45 

6 12 

0 

4 0 

0 

I 24 

0 


Kaj»hahi . 

16 8 

01 

I 

4 . 8 

01 

4 0 

0 

1 27 

13 


Qaya 

30 8 

0 

30 

6 12 

0 

4 4 

0 

22 

14 


Balasore . 

8 0 

0 

18 

2 4 

0 

2 0 

0 

: 28 

n 


MiiralTarpiii 



24 



4 0 

0 


16 


Cuttack 

" 


20 



2 12 

0 


14 



• For <superior lands only, 
t For intonor lands only. 


The figures in this table indicate with sufficient clearness that rents 
in Bengal amount, on the average, to little more than 11 per cent, of 
the value of the gross produce of the land, as compared with an 
average of 20 per cent, disclosed by the statistics given by Mr. Dutt. 
But that this proportion can hardly be claimed as the result of the 
Permanent Settlement is shown by the figures for the districts of 
Balasore and Cuttack, which are temporarily settled, and the following 
table, which gives figures for some Government estates, temporarily 
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settled, in juxtaposition with those for some permanently-settled BBRft&Ih 
Ward’s estates, illustrate this point still more clearly:— 


District. 

Estates. 

Value of 
produce 

1 Rent per 
j acre. 

Proportion 

1 or rent to 



per acre. 

produce. 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 



Goremmeni temporarily-seilled (stales. 


1 

Roakhali . 

Governmrut estates . . l 

R 1 

1 

n 

a. 

8 

P‘ 

0 

1 r. ct 

7 

Baclcei^unRC 

Ditto . . 1 

.'iri 

4 

10 

0 

8 

Midnapur . 

rotaslipuTtcmporarilV'setticd j 

21 

3 

2 

0 

15 

Puri 

estates. 1 

Ehurda Government estates i 

18 

1 10 

0 

0 

Palamau . 

Government estates 

15 

! 1 

2 

0 

7 

•Gaya 

Ditto . . . i 

30 

1 * 

2 

0 

14 

Bogra 

Jaipur Government estates . i 

30 

' 2 

a 

0 

8 

Eurdwan . 

Wants’ permanenHy-sctlkd estaU'S. 

1 Burdwan llaflihas mahals . , 4r» 

4 

8 

0 

10 

Hoogbly . 

! Ditto . . . i 

.50 

8 

0 

0 

1 

Monghyr . 

' Xarhan Wareft’estates. . ' 

27 

3 

4 

0 

12 

Gaya 

•Tikari ditto . • 

30 

4 

12 

0 

1 

1 - 


These figures are the most careful and accurate that the 
Director can furnish, and they at least establish that as a 
matter of practice and general average, rents in Bengal over 
large areas are well below the standard which Mr. Dutt would 
fix. Nevertheless the Lieutenant-Governor strongly depre¬ 
cates the recognition of any such hard-and-fast rule. Fifty 
per cent, on the gross produce can be paid, and is easily paid, 
on fields which are barely scratched for the seed. Twenty 
per cent, of the net produce would be an impossible rent for 
a field of sugarcane. The tests of the pressure of rent on 
the land must be other and better. The recommendation 
which Mr. Dutt makes was supported by the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment in the discussions on the Bengal Tenancy Bill in 1885. 
It was rejected—and Sir John Woodburn thinks rightly 
rejected—by the Select Committee. 

7. The next recommendation is that where the revenue 
_ is paid by landlords in temporarily- 
venue demand to half settled areas, 50 per .cent, of their 
ai«M**°**”*^" maximum 

Government revenue. The Lieutenant- 
Governor believes that this is now a very general rule, 


f2 
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BEKGAli. aad ke has no doubt that the variations from it will be 
fewer and fewer. It is a good general rule, but all rules 
have exceptions, and there are proper exceptions to this. 
Where the landlords have been paying more than 50 per cent, 
of their assets, where there is a sudden and large increase to 
these assets, and when an assessment above 50 per cent, will 
not unreasonably intrench on their income, the rule cannot 
in the interests of the general taxpayer be rigidly applied. 

8. And similarly with the last recommendation which the 


Term 

meat. 


Lieutenant-Governor is called upon to 
notice, that the minimum term of settle¬ 


ment in temporarily-settled areas shall 
be 30 years. When it is known that the conditions of an area 


about to be settled will be shortly .^changed to a material 
degree, as, for example, by the construction'of a railway 
and the consequent opening of a wider and larger market, 
it is inconsistent with the whole theory of the revision of 
assessment that the revision should be postponed to a remote 
future. The exceptions to the general rule are, however, 
becoming fewer, and an important decision has recently been 
given by the Secretary of State in Orissa, which will materially 
assist Mr. Butt’s advocacy of this particular point. • 
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Chapter IV.—THE NOETH-WESTEKN PEOVINCES 
AND OUDH. 

From (he Government of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, to 

the Government of India, No. 4256, dated the 22nd December 1900, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 2046, dated the 13th October 1900, forwarding a copy of 
a letter from Mr. E. C. Dutt, concerning land settlements in 
Northern India, and requesting that the Government of India 
may be furnished with a statement of the case in reply to Mr. 
Dutt after consultation with the chief revenue authorities of 
the province; * * 

2. In reply, I am to forward, for the information of the 
Government of India, a copy of a letter from the Board of 
Eevenue, who were consulted as requested in your letter; 
and to say that the Lieutenant-Governor agrees with the 
Board that there is little in Mr. Dutt’s proposals that calls 
for remark in so far as these provinces are concerned. 

3. In the earlier paragraphs of his letter Mr. Dutt gives an 

account of the history of land settle- 
^^andard of assess- ments in these provinces, which does 
not call for any lengthy criticism. 
The pitch of the assessments in the early years of British rule 
in these provinces followed the standard which we inherited 
from the native rulers. After experience the British Govern¬ 
ment found that standard to be too high, and lowered it 
before the Mutiny to 50 per cent, of the assets. This propor¬ 
tion of the assets is now in force as the Government share, 
though it is not often—^indeed, it is rarely—taken. As Mr. 
Dutt himself accepts 50 per cent, of the assets as fair revenue, 
nothing more need be said on this part of his letter. The 
Government of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh is, 
as a matter of fact, more lenient than Mr. Dutt claims it should 
be. 
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H^W. P. & 4. In paragraph 14 of his letter Mr. Dutt states that the first’ 

object of Government is the protection 
teustl* e c t i 0 n of gf cultivators, and that this object 
is imperfectly secured under the present 
law. He expresses a h ope that the Government will so modify 
the law as to extend occupancy rights to all settled tenants 
in Northern India. As the Government of India is aware, the 
Lieutenant-Governor has, throughout his administration, had 
under his consideration the necessity of securing a greater 
measure of protection to tenants in these provinces than the 
present law gives them. The subject is eucompassed with 
more difficulties than Mr. Dutt appears to realize, and his 
proposal to give occupancy rights to all settled tenants 
involves a more drastic departure from the existing law than 
the circumstances of the provinces require. As a Bent Bill 
making such changes in the law as the Lieutenant-Governor, 
after much discussion and consideration,decided to submit for 
the approval of the Government of India and Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State, is now before the Legislative Coimcil, 
His Honour will not further pursue this subject, except to 
remark that if Mr. Dutt’s praiseworthy motives impel him 
to give special prominence to the interests of the tenants, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, while having the interest of the 
tenants at heart, is bound to act fairly by the landlords also. 

5. In paragraph 18 of his letter Mr. Dutt summarizes the 
proposals which he has made in his various communications 
on this subject under seven heads, (a) to (g). Of these, it 
v ould appear, from Mr. Dutt’s letter under reply, that the 
only heads which he considers applicable to these provinces 
are (o), (d), (e), and' (;/), as no reference is made to the other 
matters in his remarks upon the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. 

6. In paragraph 18 (a) Mr. Dutt suggests that, where the 

EednoHon. eSwied receives land revenue through 

to State’s share of landlords, the “ Saharanpur Eules ” 
agricultural eamtogs. universally applied, and the 
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State demand should be limited to one-half the rental. As N.-W. P. & 
is well known, this rule is of universal application in the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh. But it is necessary to 
point out that, while the rule itself has remained in force 
since 1855, its application has since then been greatly modified 
in the interests of the agricultural classes. When the half¬ 
assets rule was first of all substituted for the practice of assess¬ 
ing at 66 per cent, of the rental, considerable discretion was 
left to the assessing officers, who reduced assessments that 
were found to press too heavily, and retained or raised assess¬ 
ments that they found could easily be paid, without minute 
regard to arithmetical estimates of rent-rolls. When rules 
were afterwards laid dov^n for the ascertainment of assets, the 
rental asse.ssed^ on was ifbt necessarily the actual rental, but 
an estimlite of what the rental should be under proper manage¬ 
ment. If a Settlement Officer thought the rents too low, he 
assumed that the landlord could, and should, raise them, and 
assessed on the supposition that they were raised to his 
standard. This system of assessing on prospective assets has 
been in all recent settlements set aside, and the Government 
now aim at securing a revenue which is only one-half of the 
assets actually existing at the time of settlement, provided 
these have not been kept fraudulently or negligently at an 
excessively low level. In practice, the standard is further 
reduced by allowances made for improvements carried out 
by the landlord, for precariousness of cultivation, for indebted¬ 
ness or poverty of the landlords and for severity of enhance¬ 
ments. Moreover, where the landlords cultivate themselves, 
a rebate of varying amount is generally allowed on their sir, 
and the arrangements now made, for the graduation of their 
assessments, when any substantial increase is made in the 
revenue demand, are extremely liberal. The ordinary rule 
is that for the first five years of a new settlement the revenue 
should not exceed by more than 25 per cent, the demand 
previously payable, and that if the enhancement exceeds 40 
per cent, there should be two progressive steps of five years 
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. & eaci. In calculating the assets also, rents which are believed 
to be excessive are excluded; while the enhancement of 
rents on which the enhancement of revenue must ultimately 
depend has been restrained—in the North-Western Provinces 
by the occupancy law, which has kept the rents of the majority 
of tenants well below the level to which they would have been 
raised by unrestricted competition, and in Oudh by the 
statutory limitations imposed by the present Rent Act. 
Thus, while the half-assets rule has remained unchanged, its 
application has been greatly modified in the proprietor’s 
favour. The Settlement Officer of earlier days assessed 
frequently above the level of existing rents if he thought they 
could be raised by proper management. The Settlement 
Officer of the present day does noti' oiccept ip case of gross 
fraud or negligence, go beyond the ascertainment of*the rents 
actually paid; and he frequently declines to accept as true 
assets rents which are actually recorded, but which are, in 
his opinion, too high to be regularly paid. 

7. While the method of calculating assets has thus been 
Incidence of reve- i^iodified in favour of the landlords, the 
nne on ascertained percentage taken has also, in practice, 
been lowered below half assets for the 
reasons indicated in the foregoing paragraph. The following 
table gives the percentage of revenue to assets at the time of 
settlement in all districts in which settlements have been 
completed during the last fifteen years :— 


Pro* 

vtace. 


Term of 



Percentane 

District. 

settlement 

Assets. 

Ecvenno. 

of revenue 


in years. 



to assets. 





a 

li 




dTalaun tract, in Jaiano 

16 

16,72,752 

7,54,229 

47-9 



district. 


K 


Debra Don (Eastern aud 

20 

1,68,627 

82,476 

48*9 



Western Dun.) 





Gorahhpur 

30 

52,53,160 

42,46,026 

24,38,112 

46*40 


Basti .... 

30 

16,44,175 

45‘7 



Bulandsbabr . 

30 

41,61,348 

19,76,669 

47*5 



Sf^aranpur 

30 

30,41,662 

14,32,427 

15,61,246 

47-09 


Muzaffarnaear 

30 

3.S,07,223 

48-11 



Jhansi (excluding Lalit* 

20 

11,07,285 

6,61,175 

40-78 



.... 

30 

22.68,980 

10,66,927 

46-41 



Liwtpur (Jbansi district) 

30 

4,02,479 

1,07,308 

49 06 
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would involve alteration in the arrangements of Local Pro¬ 
vincial and Imperial finance, and is not a matter which the 
Lieutenant-Governor feels called on to discuss ; but I am to 
point out that, owing to the liberality shown in assessing the 
revenue, the total amount taken as revenue and cesses is, 
in the great majority of cases, actually less than the amount 
which, even according to Mr. Dutt’s views, may be reason¬ 
ably accepted as fair. The assessment of cesses is ordinarily 
made in practice, as is ■well knowm, on the revenue and not on 
the rent. In place of assessing 8 per cent, on the gross assets, 
the Settlement Officer calculates 1C per cent, on the revenue as 
being the cesses. If the assessment of revenue is made at 
48'5 per cent, of the assets, the total payments on account 
of revenue and cesses will be almost exactly equal to the 
56J per cent, of the assets which Mr. Dutt recognises as fair. 
If the revenue assessment is below 48.5 per cent, of the assets, 
the total payments will be below 56^ per cent. Thus, if 
the assessment is made at 48 per cent, of assets, the 
total payments for revenue and cesses amount to — 
T%lT(l+TVk) = TiiT (48 + n^r;^)- t'mT (^fi+ 5.5-(i8 

per cent, of the assets. On a consideration of the percen¬ 
tages given in paragraph 7 of this letter, it will be manifest 
that in almost all districts of these provinces the Govern¬ 
ment already shows greater liberality to the revenue-pay¬ 
ers than is asked for in the memorial. 

10. In paragraph 18 {g) Mr. Dutt requests that appeal be 
allowed to an independent tribunal in 
tte case of any difference between culti¬ 
vators and Settlement Officers in the 
matter of assessment. This proposal is not discussed in the 
body of Mr. Dutt’s letter ; no reasons are given for it; its 
acceptance might conceivably touch the financial solvency 
of the Government, and would certainly be altogether sub¬ 
versive of the principles hitherto followed in the assessment 
of land revenue in British India. From time immemorial 
the Government’s right to a share in the produce of the soil 
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has been unquestioned, and the Government alone has decided H.-W. F. At 
what that share should be. The rule under which the Govern- 
ment takes only one-half of the assets is a rule which Govern¬ 
ment has imposed on itself, and it cannot allow any agency 
which it creates or maintains to judge between itself and the 
revenue-payer. No tribunals, except those in the Revenue 
Department, have the requisite knowledge to dispose of dis¬ 
putes relating to land assessment: nor can any authority, 
except the Government itself, mitigate the severity which 
the enforcement of a just claim (such as an assessment at 
60 per cent, of the assets) might entail on the revenue-payers. 

It is on the Government that the responsibility must rest 
of determining how the rufe should be applied in cases of a 
class or an individual, it would be an unfortunate day for 
the country if the Government were to divest itself of this 
responsibility, and place upon the Civil Courts the responsi¬ 
bility which it has hitherto exercised itself and which it 
alone can exercise with due regard to the public interests, and 
yet with the leniency which the circumstances of time or place 
may call for. 


From (he Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, to 
the Government, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, No. j_^ 2 ssa > 
dated the 21st November 1900, 

With reference to G. 0. No , , dated 23rd October 

„ , 1900, I am directed to submit the 

— following remarks by the Board regard- 

matters referred to by Mr. 
and ’ R. C. Dutt in his letter of the 12th May 
Hono^bk Mr. D. T. jgQQ on land settlements in Northern 
India. 

2. There is little in Mr. Butt’s letter that calls for remark 
with reference to the settlements of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh. To a critic who admits that “ the principle 
on which the land revenue is fixed in Northern India, viz., 
at one-half the rental is fair,” it is perhaps unnecessary to 
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& reply. It is possible, however, that he is not aware to what 
extent Government has refrained from exacting in full that 
proportion of the assets which he considers to be a fair stand¬ 
ard for the revenue, where the circumstances of the zemindari 
bodies called for and justified such moderation. 

3. He quotes statistics showing the large increase in 
revenue due to revision of settlement in Oudh, Garhwal, and 
Budaun. Bearing in mind the fact that the revised demands 
have been generally below half assets, the conclusion is that 
the revenue of the expiring settlements had, from various 
causes, fallen considerably below what he accepts as a stand¬ 
ard of the fair share of the assets to which the State is entitled, 
and that to this cause alone is ^ue the fact that the revision 
of the demand involved a large increase. . 

The suggestion that the high rentals in Oudh,. which have 
led to the enhancement of the demand, have been caused 
by the revision of settlement is not borne out by the facts 
ascertained at that revision and reported in full detail by the 
assessing officers. 

4. In paragraph IG of his letter Mr. Dutt criticises the 
system of cesses. He argues that the reduction of the revenue 
from 6G to 50 per cent, of the rental loses all point if the difier- 
ence is again taken in the shape of cesses. Cesses were* 
however, not entirely unknown even when the demand was 
fixed at the higher percentage of the assets. He admits a 
cess for roads is open to no objection. He omits to express 
an opinion as to the patwari and chaukidari cess, and pre¬ 
sumably cannot find reason to object to them. He takes 
exception only to the cesses for schools and dispensaries, the 
amount of which is insignificant. 

5. As to Mr. Butt’s remark in paragraph 14 regarding fair 
rents and secure tenures for cultivators, the need for legisla¬ 
tion in this direction has been fully recognised in these pro¬ 
vinces, as Mr. Dutt will no doubt admit when the Bent 
Bill has passed into law. 
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Chapter V.—THE PUNJAB. 

from the Government of the Punjab and its Dependencies ho the Govern¬ 
ment of India, — No. 243, dated 2Sth December 1900. 

In accordance with the instructions contained in your letter 
No. 2047, dated 13th October 1900,1 am directed to submit a 
copy of a letter. No. 953, dated 7th December 1900, from the 
Junior Secretary to Financial Commissioner, and its enclosure, 
being a Note by the Honourable Mr. J. Wilson, Settlement 
Commissioner of the Punjab, which contains a statement of 
the case in the Punjab in answer to the criticisms contained in 
Mr. R. C. Dutt’s letter on land settlements in Northern India 
received with yohr letter under reply. 

2. 1 am to say that the opinions expressed by the Financial 
Commissioner and Settlement Commissioner have the con¬ 
currence of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor subject 
to the following remarks. Two controversial matters are 
touched on in Mr. Wilson’s Note, viz., the proposed amalga¬ 
mation of land revenue and cesses and the tenancy question. 
The finst of these has not yet reached a stage at which an 
authoritative opinion can be expressed by the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment. The second is happily at rest in the Punjab at present, 
and owing to the large areas of Crown waste which are being 
brought under cultivation with the aid of new perennial 
canals the demand for cultivators during the next 20 years 
is likely to be so great that ordinary agricultural tenants 
will to a large extent be able to make their own terms 
with their landlords. 

3. In regard to the effect on cesses of the Saharanpur 
Rules, I am to say that, while the case is correctly stated in 
paragraph 8 of Mr. Wilson’s note, the following additional 
observations appear to be required. The XXXVIIIth of 
these Rules expressly provided for the payment of three 
cesses aggregating 2^ per cent, on the land revenue, and the 
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nniJAB, intention of taking cesses in addition to land revenue was 
clear, while at the same time there was no engagement on 
the part of Government that the number of cesses should 
not in course of time be increased. Rule XLII further 
provided that these three cesses and the pay of the village 
chaukidars should be assumed as payable from the net assets 
before the determination of the Government demand. If it 
be taken that one chaukidar on R3 per mensem is sufficient 
for a small village paying a land revenue demand of about 
R500, two chaukidars for a village paying R1,000, and so 
on, the pay of chaukidars would amount to about 7 per cent, 
on the land revenue. The total amount assumed as payable 
from the net assets would thus he per cent, on the land 
revenue, or half that percentage of tke^net assets which would 
thus be reduced from 100 to 95 "4. The "limit to the land 
revenue demand would thus be 47-7 per cent, and not 50 
per cent, of the net assets. In view of what is explained in 
paragraphs 7 and 9 of the Note this small correction does 
not in Sir Mackworth Young’s opinion, affect the conclusion 
arrived at by Mr. Wilson, that the aggregate of land revenue 
and cesses in the Punjab is a moderate and reasonable pro¬ 
portion of the net assets received by proprietors from their 
land.. 


Prom the Financial Commissioner of the Punjab to the Government 
of the Punjab, — No. 953, dated 7th December 1900. 

In your letter No. 189 of 29th October 1900 you asked 
that a reply might be prepared to certain criticisms by Mr. 
E. C. Dutt on the system of land settlements in Northern 
India. In reply, I am directed to forward, in original, a 
Note by the Settlement Commissioner which makes, Mr. 
Tupper thinks, a very good reply to Mr. R. C. Dutt, and 
which has his general concurrence subject to the few remarks 
which follow. 

2. As regards what is said in paragraph 6 of Mr. Wilson’s 
Note, Mr. Tupper thinks that the disturbing efieot of re-assess- 
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ments is much less now than what it used to be 25 years ago. FUHJABt 
Th e people have got more accustomed to our methods and have 
m ore confidence in the limitations of our demands. Moreover, 
it is thoroughly understood that re-assessment brings with it 
the often much-needed re-adjustments of demand and other 
measures of relief where the former assessment has in course 
of time become unsuitable. 

3. The Lieutenant-Governor is probably acquainted with 
Mr. Wilson’s views on lump sum payments as expressed in 
paragraph 10 of the Note. The present is not a suitable oppor¬ 
tunity for the discussion of this subject, nor is it necessary, for 
the purpose of answering Mr. Dutt, to give an opinion upon it. 
Accordingly Mr. Tupper will only say here that the question of 
principle involved has arisen separately in connection with 
Mr. Wilson’s proI)osals for the assessment of the lands which 
will be irrigated by the Jhelum Canal and will in this way 
come before Government. 

4. InparagraphlSoftheNote Mr. Wilson does not fully 
state the case as to the twelve years’ rule inthe Punjab. What 
he probably meant was that ever since 1868 it has been a 
rule of law laid down by the Tenancy Act that no tenant shall 
acquire a right of occupancy by mere lapse of time. In the 
early Punjab settlements made by oflicers who brought with 
them from the North-West the practice prevailing a twelve 
years’ rule was frequently applied. It was not, however, 
authoritatively established; the nature as well as the length 
of the occupancy was considered; and in some places or 
with reference to some classes of tenants periods of 10 or even 
20 years were .substituted. There is sufficient information on 
the matter in paragraph 200 of the Settlement Manual. Of 
course it should not be forgotten that the ryot of Bengal is 
the peasant proprietor of the Punjab, and that the Bengal 
zemindar has no place here. The tenancy question is therefore 
in a difierent plane; and arguments drawn from provinces 
where there are zemindars of the Bengal type have no applica¬ 
tion. Any re-opening of the tenancy question in the Punjab 
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PUNJAB, at the present time would, in Mr. Tapper’s opinion, be not 
onlj quite unnecessary but extremely harmful. 


Note by the Honourable Mr. F. Wilson, Settlement Commissioner, 
Punjab, dated 30th November 1900. 

1. I propose in this Note to confine myself to the discussion 
of those criticisms and suggestions, contained in Mr. Komesh 
Chandra Dutt’s letter dated 12th May 1900, which relate to the 
land revenue system of administration in the Punjab. He 
summarises his proposals in paragraph 18 of his letter, and 
I take the suggestions there made in order. 

2. (a) He recommends that where the State receives land 
revenue through landlords, and the pevenue is not permanently 

settled, the State demand be limited to 
State’s share of one-half the rental.’* This rule is 
already in force in the Punjab. In 
paragraph vii of the Assessment Instructions of 1893, 
sanctioned by the Government of India, the rule is stated 
as follows:— 

“ The assessment of an estate will be fixed according to 
circumstances, but must not exceed half the value of the 
net assets and in Kule vi it is said— 

“ A full fair rent paid by a tenant-at-will, though some¬ 
times falling short of the net assets, may generally, in practice 
and for purposes of assessment, be taken as a sufficiently 
near approximation to them on the land for which it is paid.” 

I understand thatMr.Dutt is satisfied with these instruc¬ 
tions. 

3. (6) He asks that where the State receives land revenue 

direct from cultivators, the rate be 

Incidence of State’s limited to a maximum of one-fifth of 
sbore on produce. j . , 

the gross produce of the soil. As a 

matter of fact, inthePunjabtheland revenue nowhere exceeds 

one-fifth of the gross produce, and usually it equals a much 


* Donie’s Settlement Manual, Appendix L 
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smaller fraction. No particular fraction of the gross produce’ Finrj'AS. 
is, however, prescribed as the limit of the land revenue demand, 
the only limit being that already mentioned, viz ., half the value 
of the net assets. Almost exactly half * the cultivated area 
of the Punjab is cultivated by the owners themselves, i.e., 
the State receives the land revenue of half the cultivated 
area of the province direct from the cultivators. Pn 
assessing the land revenue demand on such land, the 
rule above quoted is adhered to, i.e., the assessment 
is limited to half the value of the “ net assets,” a term 
which is defined as meaning “ the averagef surplus which 
the estate may yield, after deduction of the expenses of 
cultivation including profits of stock and wages of labour 
and the best basis for* an estimate of the net assets in 
such a case is taken to be the fair rents paid by tenants- 
at-will for similar land in the neighbourhood. Such 
rents are often, in the Punjab, paid in kind, the share of 
the gross produce taken by the landlord varying in different 
parts of the province from one-half to one-fourth or one-fifth, 
according to the quality of the soil, the rainfall, the facilities 
for irrigation, the density of. the population, and so on. 

Where the prevalent rent is one-half the gross produce, the 
theory of half-net assets would make the limit of the State’s 
demand one-fourth of the gross produce, but as a matter of 
fact, so many deductions are made by the Settlement Officer 
in calculating the net assets, and so well below the half- 
net assets brought out by his calculations, does he keep in his 
actual assessment, especially in assessing owners who cultivate 
the land themselves, that, as already said, the actual assess¬ 
ment nowhere exceeds one-fifth of the gross produce. It is 
more often equal to one-seventh, one-eighth or even a smaller 
fraction of the gross produce; and to introduce a rule limiting 
the revenue to one-fifth of the gross produce would be more 
likely to lead to an increase than a diminution of the assess- 

* Annual Eevonuu Eeport, Statement No. XII. 

t Assessment Instructions, paragraph vi. 

Q 
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nWJAB. ments now made. Probably, if Mr. Dutt were acquainted 
with the circumstances of this province, he would prefer to 
retain the present ‘half net-assets’ rule, without the addition 
he advocates. 

4. In order to ensure that the poorer classes of peasants 

cultivating their own lands are not too highly assessed on the 
basis of rents paid on lands in their neighbourhood, it is 
proposed to introduce into the Punjab the system followed 
in the North-Western Provinces, under which such poor 
peasants are assessed on the lands they themselves cultivate at 
rates considerably lower than those charged on similar lands 
owned by rent-receiving landlords. This will ensure a lenient 
assessment to .such cultivators much better than the rule 
proposed by Mr. Dutt. ' 

5. (c) He proposes that where the State receives land 
Rise in prices as fc^enue direct from cultivators, an 

a sole basis ol increase of prices should be the sole 
enhancement. ground of enhancement at the time of 

re-settlcment. This rule would be very difficult to carry out 
in practice, and would be very unfair in its operation. It is 
extremely difficult, indeed impossilde, to arrive at any certain 
conclusion as to the percentage by which prices have increased 
between one settlement or another. Are we to take the 
averages of periods of five years, of ten years or of fifteen 
years 1 Are we to compare present prices with those of a 
period of years before, or a period of years after, the last 
settlement ? Are we to include or to exclude the prices of 
years of exceptional scarcity or of exceptional plenty ? In 
the Punjab it is very usual for small landowners who culti¬ 
vate part of their own lands to let part of it to tenants, and 
in such cases it is only fair to take into account a rise of rents 
due to an increase of population, which again may be due 
to the construction of a railway or canal at the expense of 
the State. Again, if an increase of prices were made the sole 
ground of enhancement, this would naturally lead to a fall of 
prices being made the sole ground or almost the sole ground of 
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reduction of assessment; and tMs would end in a grossly unfair FTHf JAB. 
distribution of the total land revenue demand. At every re¬ 
settlement it is found that the distribution of the assessment, 
which may have been fair enough when the settlement was 
made, has become very uneven. In some holdings the net 
profits of the owner hav e increased owing to causes beyond his 
control; in othcr.s, they have diminished, as for instance, 
owing to the spread of sand or of salts in the soil, the falling-in 
of a well, the growth of weeds difficult to eradicate, the migra¬ 
tion of population, and such like ; and if in such cases the old 
asse8.sment were enhanced proportionately all round merely 
with regerd to an inorea.se of juices, the result would be ruin to 
many, and a most unfair distribution of the land revenue 
demand. In the Punfab* very liberal remissions of land 
revenue are made in consideration of new improvements, 
e.g., the land revenue on a new well is not enhanced for a 
period of twenty years, and these remissions are sufficient to 
ensure that improvements are not unduly taxed; witness 
the steady spread of cultivation and increase in the number 
of wells, embankments, and other permanent improvements 
in most districts of the Punjab, which .show that the land- 
owners have no fear that their improvements will lead to an 
unfair enhancement in the land revenue assessment, and that 
the present rules do not deter land owners from expending 
capital and labour on the improvement of their land. 

6. (d) He asks that settlements be made not oftener than 
once in thirty years. In the Punjab the 
settle- gottlements of most of the districts in 
the east of the province were made for 
thirty years, but the instructions* now are that “ no re-assess¬ 
ment is to be fixed for more than twenty years except with 
the permission of the Government of India,” and the usual 
practice now is to fix a term of twenty years for a new assess¬ 
ment. The history of_ the discussion regarding the term of 
settlements will be found in paragraphs 481—493 of Dome’s 


♦ Assessment Instructions, paragraph X 
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TTTNTAB. Settlement Manual, and it will be seen that the term of 
twenty yeais was adopted as a sort of compromise between 
two sets of opinions. The orders* then passed contemplate 
the possibility of fixing a shorter term in backward tracts 
and under exceptional circumstances, and it would certainly 
not be advisable to lay down any hard-and-fast rule that the 
term shall in no case be less than thirty years. In some parts 
of the Punjab the development of the resources of the country 
is likely to be so rapid,owing to the construction of railways 
and canals at the expense of the State, the shifting and increase 
of the population and the rise of prices that it would not 
be fair to the rest of India to make the assessment for a longer 
term than twenty years and sa leave to individuals too 
large a share of the unearned increment which is the due 
of the State. Moreover, as already said, it is desirable, 
especially in a country of small peasant proprietors, that at no 
long period of time there should be a re-adjustment of the 
land revenue apart from the question of enhancement. 
The evils of re-settlement proceedings are apt to be exag¬ 
gerated. In the Punjab the improvement in the system of 
record has been such that re-settlement proceedings last a 
much shorter time than they used to do, and cause little 
change in the ordinary course of district administration. 
The disturbance of men’s minds due to re-settlement opera¬ 
tions is of no great importance, and is caused much more 
by the revision of the record which generally accompanies 
re-assessment proceedings than by the re-assessment itself. 
There seems no good ground for re-opening the question in 
the Punjab, and the present orders, quoted above, should 
be allowed to stand. I 

7. (e) He prays that-no cesses be imposed on the rental of 
the land except for purposes directly 
ceMes™ ***** ® benefiting the land; and that the total 
of such cesses assessed on the rental 
may not exceed per cent, in any province of India. 

• Government of India’s Circular No. 27, dated 16th December 1895. 
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In the Punjab, besides the small cess which goes to pay WSJAS. 
the common expenses of the village, and which is not realised 
by the Government, the cesses realised on the land revenue 
are— 

(1) The village officers’ cess levied under section 29 of 

the Punjab Land Revenue Act, which may not 
exceed per cent, on the “ annual value,” a term 
which is defined to mean double the land revenue. 

The cess has hitherto generally been assessed at 
something less than this rate. The proceeds do 
not go to Government, but go to pay the village 
headman, rural notables and village accountants, 
whose services are to great value to the land- 
owners, as»w41 as to the Government. 

(2) The local rate levied under section 5 of the Punjab 

District Boards Act, 1883. This also may not 
exceed 6| per cent, on the “ annual value,” and at 
present is almost everywhere R5-3-4 per cent, on 
the“ annualvalue.” The proceeds of this rate are 
expended on local purposes, such as the provision 
of roads, schools, dispensaries, serffis, arboricul¬ 
ture and the other matters detailed in section 20 
of the Act. 


Thus the maximum percentage on the “ annual value ” at 
Percentage o£ an- present allowed by law for cesses is 12^ 
nnal value taken in per cent. The “ annual value ” is 
revenue and cesses. double the land revenue assessed on the 
land and if the land revenue were assessed at the maximum 
allowed by the Assessment Instructions, i.e., at the full half- 
net assets, the annual value would equal the rental, and the 
total maximum sum realisable by the State from the land 
would be 60 per cent, on the rental as land revenue, and 
12| per cent, on the rental as village officers’ cess and local 
rate, i.e., 62J per cent, of the total rental or total net assets. 
Mr. Dutt would limit the State’s demand on the land to 60 
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PDS7AB. per cent, of the rental for land revenue and 6J per cent, 
for cesses, total 56^ per cent. 

8. Now, in the first place, it is misleading to write of the 
“Saharanpur Rules ” as if they reduced the State’s demand 
for land revenue and cesses to 50 per cent, of the rental. They 
were intended to reduce only the land revenue proper from 
66§ to 50 percent, of the rental, and it was never intended to 
abolish ce.sses over and above the 50 per cent. Cesses were 
realised to a very large amount over and above the land 
revenue by the native rulers who preceded us, and although 
they were greatly reduced and simplified,cesses still continued 
to be realised over and above the land revenue, when the 
State’s demand for land revenue was theoretically 06| per 
cent, of the rental, and it was all aJoi;g intended, and under¬ 
stood by the peojfie, that cesses would continue to be realhed 
over and above the land revenue, after its reduction to 50 
per cent, of the rental by the Saharanpur Rules. 

9. Secondly, while the maximum demand fixed for the 
State at present for land revenue and cesses is 62| per cent, 
of the net assets or rental, w'c nowhere in the Punjab realise 
this maximum, and in most districts the total land revenue 
and cesses actually realised falls very far short of it. The 
cesses imposed in most districts total up to less tkan 11 per 
cent, on double the laud revenue, instead of the maximum 
of 12^-per cent.; and the land revenue itself in most districts is 
well below the allowable maximum of 50 per cent, of the net 
assets. 

For instance, in the Shahpur’*' district, resettled in ]893> 
the assessment imposed amounted to only 39 per cent, of 
the estimated net assets. In Gurdaspur'j' it was a little 
more than 25 per cent. In Peshawar,J settled in 189G, 
it works out to just over 25 per cent. In Hissar it was about- 
45 per cent. In Jhelum district, recently settled, it is about 


* Settlement Report, paragraph 70. 
t Settlement Report, paragraphs 60 and 67. 
I Settlement Report, paragraphs 23 and 78. 
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35 per cent, of the estimated net assets. In. the Mooltan and FlIKJAB. 
MuzafEargarh districts, now under settlement, the assess¬ 
ments proposed are generally about 46 per cent, of a very 
liberally estimated net asset. So that even in districts where 
the assessment most nearly equals the maximum allowable, 
the actual demand for land revenue and cesses is 45 per 
cent, -f (11 X =) 55 per cent, of the total rental against 
the 66J per cent, allowed by Mr. Dutt. For the Punjab 
generally the present assessment of land revenue and cesses 
together certainly does not exceed 45 per cent, of the net 
assets. 

10. lammyselfofopinionthat our present system, under 
which we realise from the owners of agri- 

ooMoUd^tel^demmd * .cuitural land a large proportion of the 
• ' net assets as land revenue to be ex¬ 

pended on general administration, a smaller percentage for 
the payment of village officers and another smaller percen¬ 
tage for local improvements, although it has not led to over- 
as.sessment, is unnecessarily complicated and confusing, and 
is unsuited to the circumstances of the province. The 
individual land-owner has not, and cannot hope to have any 
power to alter the percentage of his net assets which is realised 
from him for any of those purposes. That is fixed, and must 
continue to be fixed, by the Government. It does not matter 
to him personally how the difierent sums realised from him 
are credited. What concerns him is the total sum realised 
from him under all heads. The present system requires us 
to calculate out on each holding the amount of land revenue 
due from it, the amount of village officer’s cess and the amount 
of local rate, and the elaborate calculations thus required for 
each of the three millions of owners’ holdings in the Punjab 
entail an immense amount of unnecessary labour aimually, 
confuse the peasant, the patwari and all account offices, and 
lead to the impression that the total demand from the land 
is higher than it really is. It would be much simpler and 
more satisfactory if the demand for land revenue and cesses 
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F0N7AB. were lumped together and assessed on the land in one sum, 
the total proceeds for each district being allotted in fixed 
proportions by one annual calculation at headquarters to 
the different heads of expenditure. The objects on which 
the cesses are at present expended must continue to be 
maintained, but we need not work out the fraction required for 
such purposes on each holding. Whether the consolidated de¬ 
mand representing land revenue and cesses should be limited, 
as at present, to 62 J per cent, of the net assets, or, as Mr. Dutt 
proposes, to 5GJ per cent, or even to a smaller proportion, is a 
matter for decision with reference to the general finances of 
India. If it could be reduced to 50 per cent, of the net assets, 
the balance being made up by makjng the rich province of 
Bengal contribute its fair share to the Imperial finances, or 
by making the wealthy and prosperous classes whose income 
does not come directly from the land subscribe more than they 
at present do for Imperial purposes, I should be glad for the 
sake of the land-owners of the Punjab. But until the general 
state of the finances allows of this being done, it is no great 
hardship for the Punjab land-owners to be required to pay 
for general and local purposes up to 62J per cent, of their 
net profits from the land. Little more than fifty years ago, 
the whole of the net profits of cultivation were taken from 
them by the State; and in the early days o^ our rule the land 
revenue demand absorbed nearly the whole of the net profits. 
The proportion of the net profits realised as land revenue and 
cesses has steadily diminished, until now the selling value of 
proprietary rights in the land is returned at 70 years’ purchase 
of the land-revenue’*. (The figures on which this calculation 
is based may be exaggerated, but it is certain that average 
land in the Punjab can be sold at fifty times the land revenue 
assessed upon it.) And of the total realisations from the 
land a much larger proportion than formerly is spent on local 
purposes directly benefiting the land-owner. 


• Annual Revenue Report, paragraph 7 (c). 
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11. (/) He praya that where the Government provides PnHJAB. 

water for irrigation, the cultivator may 
a er-ia es. option of paying for the water 

if he chooses to use it, and that no compulsory water-rate be 
imposed. In the Punjab this is the universal rule so far as 
the occupiers’ rate is concerned, i.e., the cultivator need not 
take the water urJess he. likes, and pays for it only if he takes 
it. It is also generally the rule as regards the charge made as 
owners’ rate on enhanced land-revenue on the land-owner of 
canal-irrigated land in regard to the increased value of his 
net profits or rental due to canal irrigation. In a few dis¬ 
tricts, however, the land-revenue on land irrigable by a 
canal has been enhanced* on the ground that the land is 
rendered secure from drought by the presence of the canal, 
and that as the land-owner is therefore safe to get his rent in 
both good and bad years, he should pay a higher fixed land 
revenue whether he uses the water or not. 1 am myself in 
favour of making the owners’ rate or enhancement of land 
revenue fluctuate with the area actually irrigated in each 
harvest, but the subject is at present under discussion and 
will shortly be considered by the Punjab Government and 
the Government of India in corihection with the re-assessment 
■of the Fazilka tahsil of the Ferozepore district. 

12. (ff) He prays that in the case of any difierence between 

cultivators and Settlement Officers in 

AdjaiU(»tion o! matters of assessment, an appeal be 
assessment disputes. , , 

allowed to an independent tribunal not 

concerned with the fixing and levying of rents and rates. 

In the Punjab appeals in matters of assessment lie from 
the Settlement Officer to the Settlement Commissioner and 
from him to the Financial Commissioner. None of these 
authorities have anything to do with the fixing of rents 
except those of occupancy tenants. More especially, they 
have no power to fix the rents of tenants-at-will on which the 


net assets estimate is calculated. I presume Mr. Butt’s 
objection under this head would not apply to the Punjab. 
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VJAB. 13. In paragraph 14 of his letter Mr. Dutt suggests that it 
should be considered whether a maxi- 
e c t i 0 n oi mum limit of rents in proportion to the 
gross produce should not be laid down 
by law in the case of ordinary cultivated lands and that the 
law should be so modified as to extend occupancy rights to 
all settled tenants in Northern India. In the Punjab the 
relations of landlord and tenant have from time to time been 
very fully discussed and Tenancy Acts were passed in 1868, 
and again in 1887. A history of the controversy and the 
results attained will be found in Douie’s Settlement Manual, 
paragraphs 197 to 222. In the Punjab, as already said, 
land-owners themselves cultivate ^.bout 50 per cent, of the 
total cultivated* area, some 10 per cent, is held by tenants 
with right of occupancy, and the remaining" 40 per cent, by 
tenants-at-will. The tenants with right of occupancy are 
protected by law from arbitrary ejectment or enhancement of 
rent, and their position is a very secure one. The tenants- 
at-will may be ejected or may ha^'e their rents enhanced at 
the will of the landlord, the only protection given them 
by the law being that, if ejected, they can claim compensation 
for improvements, and if they broke up the land from waste, 
compensation for disturbance also. The rule that 12 years’ 
continuous cultivation gives a tenant a right of occupancy 
has never been introduced into the Punjab. There will 
always be a difierence of opinion as to whether protection 
from ejectment and from arbitrary enhancement of rent 
should not be extended to a larger body of tenants than those 
now protected, and if the question W'ere re-opened, I myself, 
like Mr. Dutt, should be in favour of greatly extending it; 
but the landlord and tenant question is nowhere so acute 
in the Punjab as to justify us in re-opening the controversy 
which was closed by the Tenancy Act of 1887. That 
Act has on the whole worked well, and the tenants-at- 
will are generally in a prosperous condition. Bents will 


• Annual Kevenuc Eeport, Statement XII. 
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always depend largely on the pressure of the population POTJAB, 
on the soil, and in the south-west of the province at all 
events the demand for tenants is greater than the supply. 

The Hissar district mentioned by Mr. Dutt has always 
been exceptional in the matter of notices of ejectment, 
the average number of such notices issued in the last 
eight years having been 2,302 per annum, so that the 
figure quoted by Mr. Dutt, viz., over 2,000 in 1808-99, was 
nothing unusual for that district. It was not due to any 
great extent to the approval of settlement operations, as the 
term of settlement has still a number of years to run except 
in one of the five tahsils into which the district is divided, and 
in that tahsil the number of notices issued in 1898-99 was 
only 540, or not much jnqre than a fifth of the number issued 
in the whole flistrict. The total number of holdings of 
tenants-at-will in the Hissar district is 109,660; so that 
even in this exceptional district, only about 2 per cent, of 
the total number of tenants-at-will received a notice of eject¬ 
ment every year. In the great majority of these cases 
ejectment does not actually take place; the landlord being 
content with a small enhancement of rent, and this, in ordi¬ 
nary times, the increase of poj)nlation and rise of prices 
enable him to secure. 

There are in the Punjab some three milh'on tenants-at- 
will cultivating over ten million acres, and there is no 
grievance so great as to justify us in stirring up the excite¬ 
ment and bad feeling between the landlord and tenant 
classes which would certainly be caused by any attempt 
to alter the present relations between them. 

14. I need say nothing about the Punjab Land Alienation 
Bill which has now been passed into law after full discussion. 
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Chapter VI.-THE CENTEAL PROVINCES. 

From the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces, to the Government 
of India, No. 1862, dated the 11th April 1901. 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of Mr. MaconocMe’s 
letter No. 2048, dated the 13th October 1900, with which was 
forwarded, for the opinion of the Officiating Chief Commis¬ 
sioner, a copy of a letter from Mr. R. C. Dutt, late of the 
Indian Civil Service, concerning land settlements in the 
Central Provinces. 

2. Before submitting his own views in the matter 
Mr. Fraser has consulted, as suggested in your letter, the 
chief revenue authorities of the province, Mr. J. B. Fuller, 
C.I.E., Commissioner of the Jubbulpore Division, and Mr. 
L. S. Carey, Commissioner of Settlements and Agriculture, 
who possess special experience both of the settlement 
problems and of the agricultural circumstances of the pro¬ 
vince. Copies of the replies of these officers to Mr. E. C. 
Dutt’s criticisms are herewith forwarded. 

3. I am also to forward copy of a Note recorded by the 
Officiating Chief Commissioner, setting forth his own views 
on the matters referred to in Mr. Dutt’s letter. I am to 
express regret that Mr. Fraser has found it impossible to 
do this by the 31st of December. But the Government 
of India are aware how great has been the burden of public 
business of late in the Central Provinces. 


Note hy the Honourable Mr. A. H. L. Fraser, C.S.I., Officiating Chief 
Commissioner of the Centred Provinces, on Land Settlements. 

I have been requested by the Government of India (in 
letter No. 2048, dated the 13th October, from the Depart- 
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ment of Eevenue and Agriculture) to submit to them my CKHTEAIi. 
views on the matters referred to in Mr. E. C. Butt’s letter 
of the 12th February 1900 concerning land settlements in 
this province. I have obtained (as desired by the Govern¬ 
ment of India) the opinion of Mr. Fuller and Mr. Carey and 
shall submit them also. I am sorry that I have not been 
able to dispose of this reference sooner. But I have been 
fully occupied with very urgent work connected with the 
recent famine, and have not had leisure to turn aside to the 
consideration of Mr. Butt’s letter. 

2. I am sure that Mr. Butt has been actuated by a desire 
to benefit his fellow-countrymen, and to assist the Govern¬ 
ment in remedying or*a'?oiding harsh and injudicious action 
in respect of land assessments; and, after the courteous 
manner in which he has referred to me personally in his 
letter, I need not pause to say that I sympathise with him 
in that desire. But I am bound to say that Mr. Butt seems 
to have rushed into this discussion without adequate prepara¬ 
tion. He held the high ofiice of Commissioner of Bivision 
under the Bengal Government before he retired from the 
Indian Civil Service. It is only to be expected, therefore, 
that very considerable weight will be attached to his views 
on questions of Indian administration. I know, of course, 
that an officer trained in Bengal may be utterly ignorant of 
the revenue system of another province. But I felt that I 
might reasonably expect from Mr. Butt great care in the 
study of a subject on which he proposed to speak as an 
authority, and some hesitation in accepting views which 
seem to involve harshness, severity, and blundering on 
the part of the Government, whose motives he ought 
not to have so lightly misunderstood and misjudged. It 
is disappointing to find how inaccurate his statements 
are, and how readily he seems to have been persuaded 
to condemn the action of the Government he has 
ser\’ed. 
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'CaaraBAL 3. Briefly stated, Mr. Butt’s allegations are— 

room 

(i) That at the old settlements, made in 1863 to 1867, 
the rents were too high, inasmuch as the Settle¬ 
ment Officers fixed rents equal to one-third of the 
gross produce. 

(u) That too much revenue was taken from the 
malguzars, because in defiance of orders the 
Settlement Officers took more than half the 
actual assets. 

(tii) That at the recent re-settlements these mistakes 
were continued and intensified under the sanction 
of Government. 

4. The first allegation, i.e., that rents were too high 

Tenant’s rents becau.se the Settlement Officer fixed 
one-third of the gross produce as rent 
in the settlements of 1863 and the following years, 
is inaccurate. In the first place, the Settlement Ofiicer 
did not fix rents at that settlement, the matter being arranged, 
after the announcement of the revenue, by agreement 
between landlord and tenant ■with the assistance of a subor¬ 
dinate Eevenue Officer. In fixing his assets the Settlement 
Officer took account of such immediate enhancement of 
rents as he deemed to be reasonably possible. He estimated 
the real letting value of the land by such tests and compari¬ 
son as were possible to him. He then fixed his revenue 
on the assets so estimated. He communicated the assess¬ 
ment to the malguzars, and left the fixation of rents to them. 
He had no authority to fix the rents. That was done by 
the landlords and tenants, sometimes assisted by a subor¬ 
dinate Government officer, in the manner described by 
Mr. Fuller. 

5. In the second place, the rents were not one-third of 
the gross produce. In this connection I would draw atention 
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to paragraph 3 of Mr. Fuller’s letter and paragraph 15 of CEKTBAL 
Mr. Carey’s letter. The actual facts are about as far removed ^0^ 
as they could possibly be from the allegations of Mr. R. C. 

Dutt, who does not appear to have been at any pains to 
ascertain the truth. As Mr. Carey points out, had the 
rents been as high as Mr. Dutt asserts, the people, after 
paying other taxation and the price of imported commodities 
would have had exactly 9 annas per head per annum to live 
upon. 

6. The truth is that Mr. Dutt has entirely misappre¬ 
hended, it he ha.s ever tried to ascertain. 

Position of tenants of tenanov legislation in 

nnder native rule. , . ? , 

tins* province. Under native rule, a 

system of short* lea.ses jirevailed which left to the patel or 

revenue-farmer the duty of apportioning the revenue demand 

among the ryots of the village. lie could in a few of the 

most fertile tracts force up rents by competition, but his 

demands were limited by the fact that it was more difficult 

to secure ryots than land. Excessive demands made by 

the State resulted in the ruin of particular lessees, but this 

again had the efiect of bringing down the revenue demand 

of the village, and under these short settlements the abuse 

tended to rectify itself. Such conditions could not, of 

course, conduce to general prosperity, but they prevented 

any large and permanent excess of rents. The great bulk 

of the rental thus assumed a customary character, and 

tradition protected the ryot from enhancement so long as 

the State did not increase the revenue demand. 

The figures given in paragraphs 3 and 4 of Mr. Carey’s 
letter show that constant efforts were made under British 
management to reduce the revenue exacted by the Native 
Crovernraent both in the Saugor-Nerbudda territories and 
in the Nagpur province, and in this indulgence the ryots 
protected by tradition of course shared. Only in Chhattis- 
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USKSBMi garh did the revenue rise, but it was throughout ridiculously 
IBOVB. IjJj, puiJej. gJic-Rig (paragraph 5 of his letter), 

the revised revenue imposed at the first regular settlement 
only fell at 5 annas per each cultivated acre. 

The tradition in favour of the ryots only began to weaken 
when the conferral of proprietary 
*** act'cnipanied by a long-termed 

settlement with the village farmers, 
and the growing demand for land caused by the greater 
security ensured by British rule, enabled the newly-created 
landlords to increase rents without fear of the Revenue 
Officer’s demands upon them b^iiig increased, and without 
risk of then)selves being evicted. . The growth of land¬ 
lordism as opposed to mere village managbment was more 
rapid in the north of the province longest under British rule, 
where the conferral of proprietary rights had been preceded 
by their virtual recognition by the twenty years’ settle¬ 
ments made in IdSfi to 1838. It was, therefore, found 
necessary to protect some of the oldest ryots, and to secure 
to others the chance of earning occupancy right. The 
remainder, constituting the majority of the tenant body, 
continued tenants-at-will, whom it was later on found neces¬ 
sary to protect from the landlords by the tenancy legisla¬ 
tion of 1883, 1889, and 1898. 


7. Mr. Carey has clearly shown that the allegation of 
Mr. Dutt that the rents of tenants 
^®re fixed by the Settlement Officers 
m 1863-67 at a third of the gross 
produce ends in a redmtio ad dbsurdum. The inaccuracy 
of his statement can also be established by comparing the 
rates of ordinary tenants’ rents as they stood at the beginning 
and end of the thirty years’ settlement respectively in the 
highest rented tracts of the province, the rise having been 
due to the action of the landlords. A column is added 
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showing what the Settlement Officers at revision did w’ith CEHTBAL 
these rents :— PEOVS. 





Eatr of revt paid by 
(/ED iNARY Tenants. 

Distrigt. 

Tahsij.. 

Tract or 

GROUP. 

Paid at 
beginning 
of 

30 years’ 
settlement. 

Paid at 
end of 

30 years’ 
Bettlemcnt. 

As rot isod 
by the 
Settle¬ 
ment 
Officer. 




it. j). 

il n. p. 

:fi a. p. 

HoRlinti;r!U):id 

Him! a 

Tiinarni 

1 0 1 

.3 4 2 

2 4 10 

n<) 

Do. . 

Fokarni 

0 14 1 

3 7 7 

2 4 4 

DC. 

Sfojii . 

.Soniii . 

1 3 0 

;! 5 1 

2 S 

1)0. 

SolwEiiur 

SoJ'Jiajdir 

1 1 3 

2 0 in 

2 2 11 

Jubl iilporo 

Jul)yiil»'oro . 

I’afan . 

2 3 .S 

4 8 7 

4 2 1 

D'l 

Do 

JlangHj 

2 13 2 

4 r> .■» 

4 r. 5 

Do 

Do. 


2 10 2 

4 G U 

4 2 1 

JJo 

Si'horn 

l.anikntia 

2 II 1 

4 7 4 

3 12 0 

J>arsuii{l.pnr 

Narbiiijdinir , 

( hli)ii(hv;in . 

1 i:5 S 

3 7 10 

3 4 0 

Do. 

Do. . t 

Siipla-Thoini 

1 8 5 

2 13 0 

2 8 0 

Do. . ; 

(iadarwara . | 

Dol’an 

1 10 0 

2 13 11 

2 8 3 


If rents generally were as high as Mr. Dutt contends it 
would obviously have been impossible for the landlords to 
have enhanced them as they did. 

8. As the Government of India are aware, the province 
was formed in 1862 of districts widely 
on’^oss‘proauM®®“®® dMerent in history and agricultural 
circumstances, which it would take 
much time and space to discuss in detail. But the province 
possessed one feature common to all its districts, i.e., that 
until the opening up of the country by the railway it was 
a landlocked place, where prices were low, population sparse, 
and surplus grain could not find a market. It was hence 
perfectly impossible that Government or the landlords 
could demand from the cultivators a share of produce which 
(according to Mr. Dutt) was double that rendered in more 
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mWMt advanced regions where population pressed on land, and 
produce could be readily exported. That the rents paid 
at the old settlements were high has never been alleged by 
anyone, and it is left to Mr. Dutt to discover the fact 35 
years later. Where Mr. Dutt obtained his information I 
do not profess to determine: but that he should not have 
been able to discover such an obvious and patent absurdity 
before he launched into this discussion, is surely deplorable. 
As is pointed out by Mr. Fuller (paragraph 8 of his letter), 
the standard of one-sixth of the produce which Mr. Dutt 
assumes as a fair rental would, if followed in these provinces, 
result in a large enhancement of the rental fixed at the revised 
settlements. This is not a statement made to rebut the 
charge brought by Mr. R. C. Dutf. It is the estimate made 
by experienced Settlement Officers in the Course of their 
business with no thesis to justify and no object in stating 
anything but the truth on this point. That it is also plain 
to anyone acquainted with the subject is shown by the 
evidence of Mr. Gangadhar Eao Chitnavis, C.I.E., late an 
Additional Member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 
and a large landlord in this province. In a letter to the 
Pioneer of the 16th November 1900 Mr. Chitnavis says: 

“ While deeply grateful to Mr. R. C. Dutt for his able and 
disinterested advocacy, I am not prepared to go with him 
when he says that our tenants’ rents are above the standard 
he lays down, viz., one-sixth of the produce. Even after 
revision they are lower than what that standard would 
allow.” 


9. The second allegation made by Mr. Dutt is that the 
The Government Settlement Officers departed from the 
demand on land- half-assets rule in assessing revenue 
in spite of the orders of Government 
requiring them to follow it. Here Mr. Dutt stands on firmer 
ground, for he is not hampered by his ignorance of village 
conditions; but a very short examination of the subject 
will show that he is again wrong in his facts. On this point. 
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Mr. Dutt states, “ the principle that one-half of the mal- CEHTSilL 
I'uzar’s assets should be demanded as revenue was repeatedly 
laid down and insisted upon in the orders of the Government 
•of India, and I have failed to discover under what authority 
this principle was departed from in practice.” In a subse¬ 
quent letter to the Times of India (Wednesday, December 
■21st. 1900) he has further enlarged on the same subject. 

10. In the first place, the authority quoted by him for 

the half-assets rule applies only to the 
as^*rSe°* territories. In the 

second place, the assets referred to 
were not the actual assets at the day of the enquiry, but 
the average assets whidi the village might be expected to 
yield, having regard to both the, cultivated and culturable 
land. The inslructions on the subject contained in Rule 
XXXVI of the Saharanpur Rules run as follows :— 

The assets of an estate can seldom be minutely ascertained, but 
more certain information as to the average net assets can be obtained 
now than was formerly the case. This may lead to over-assessment 
for there is little doubt that two-thirds, or 06 per cent., ia a larger pro¬ 
portion of the real average assets than can ordinarily be paid by pro¬ 
prietors or communities in a long course of years. For this reason 
the Government have determined so far to modify the rule laid down 
in paragraph 52 of the ** Directions to Settlement Officers as to 
limit the demand of tlie State to 50 per cent., or one-half of the average 
net assets. By this it is not meant that the jama of each estate is 
to bo fixed at one-half of the net average assets, but that in taking 
these assets with other data into consideration, the Collector will 
'bear in mind that about one-half, and not two-thirds as heietofore, 

■of the well-ascertained net assets should be the Government demand. 

The Collector should observe the cautions given in paragraphs 47 to 
51 of the Treatise (Quoted, and not waste time in minute and probably 
fruitless attempts to ascertain exactly the average net assets of the 
-estates under settlement. 

11. It is on these instructions that Mr. Dutt bases his 
interpretation that the rules require the assessment not to 
exceed half the actual assets at the time of the enquiry. 

If the whole rule be carefully read, it is clear that it does 
not admit of this interpretation. The terms used are of 

H 2 
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CENTRAL necessity vague, because the matter referred to is itself 
undefined. Such expressions as “ real average assets ” 
and “ net average assets ” cannot be taken to mean actual 
assets at the time of enquiry. Paragraph 62 of the “ Direc¬ 
tions ” was not abrogated, the standard proportion was 
merely changed from 66 to 50 per cent. That paragraph 
runs— 

It is desirable that the Government should not demand more 
than two-thirds of what may be expected to be the net produce to the 
proprietor during the period of settlement, leaving to the proprietor 
one-third as his profits, and to cover expenses of cultivation. By net 
produce is meant the surplus which the estate may yield', after deduct¬ 
ing the expenses of cultivation, including the piofits of stock and 
wages of labour: and this is an e.state field entirely by cultivating 
proprietors will be the profit on their stV .cultivation, but, in an estate 
held by a non-cultivating proprietor and leased dut to cultivators 
or asmmis paying at a known i ate, will be the gross rental. 

12. Rule XXXVI of the Saharaiipur Rules specially 
directs atteution to the cautions conveyed in paragraphs 
47 to 51 of the same treatise. Paragraph 49 for example 
runs— 

If the net produce of .any one year, or any given number of past 
years, could be determined, it would afford no certain guide to the 
produce of year.s to come. The future produce may be more if there 
is waste land to come into cultivation ; if the former system of culti¬ 
vation were faulty and expensive; if the products of the land are 
likely to come into demand in the market: or if the opening out of 
new channels of commercial intercourse is likely to improve the local 
market. The future produce may be less if the reverse of all these 
be the case. 

Paragraph 50 then goes on to say— 

Not only would the actual asceitainment of the net produce of an 
estate be a fallacious basis, on which alone to found any certain deter¬ 
mination of the demand, but it is in itself often more difficult to 
accomplish, and the attempt to effect it is likely to produce many 
serious evils. In villages where the collections are in kind, or where 
the proprietors cultivate themselves and pay the jama by a rate upon 
their sir land, it is almost impossible to ascertain either the net or gross 
produce with any certainty. When once it is known that the Gov- 
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eminent demand is to be limited to a fixed portion of the proved CENTRAL 
produce, there ia a general combination to deceive and mislead the PROVS, 
Settlement Officer. 

13. Every one of these instructions goes to show that the 
“ net average assets ” were the rough valuation of the assets 
which the estate was likely to yield during the currency of 
the settlement, and it was because the Settlement Officer’s 
estimate of the assets, as thus understood, was likety to be 
below the mark that the Government of the North-Western 
Provinces thought it better to lower the fraction to be 
assessed on this estimate. It is also the case that these 
instructions justify the inclusion of farming profits in the 
Settlement Officer’s estimate of the ’* average assets ”—a 
course which \vas not.a(iopted in the first regular settlement 
of this proviitce, and which has been directly negatived 
in the present Settlement Code. In replying in the public 
press to the Government of India’s orders on the Nagpur 
Settlement, Mr. Uutt lays special stress on the. fact that the 
assets referred to in the Saharanpur Rules were the actual 
assets of the time. It is reasor..xblc to suppose that he has 
not read these directions, in which case he can hardly be 
said to have exercised that due diligence to discover the 
truth which should precede an argument of the kind which 
he has advanced. 

14. In the Nagpur province there was never any order 
to adopt even nominally a half-asset rule. In paragraph 
16 of the Government of India’s letter No. 2279, dated the 
28th June 1860, which issued in the Foreign Department 
to the address of the Commissioner of the Nagpur province 
in the reply to the proposal of the Commissioner “ to leave 
the malguzars from 35 to 55 per cent.” of the gross rental 
and in some cases 40 per cent., it was written as follows :— 

Tbe true gross rental of each estate having been ascertained by a 
careful enquiry, the Governor General in Council would be disposed 
to leave the malguzars in all cases 40 per cent, for expenses of manage¬ 
ment and proprietory profits, and to extend the limit in special cases 
even to 60 per cent. 
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CBanSAL The expression “ true gross rental ” is of course not 
PE0V8. defined, but it is quite clear that if the Government of India 
had meant the actual present rental, it would have been 
very easy to have said so. As in the case of the term 
“ average net assets ” the expression was clearly intended 
to convey the ascertained rental value of the land, 
irrespective of the rental at the t’me borne on the rent- 
roll, which the malguzars might reasonably be expected to 
increase. 


It is, however, quite inconceiveable that even had the 
expressions “ average net assets ” or “ true gross rental 
been used in these orders as a chimsy and unnece.ssary 
periphrases for the actual existing rental, that the Chief 
Commissioner who initiated the settlement proceedings, 
the Settlement Commissioner who supervised them, and 
the Settlement Officers who carried them out should all alike 
have conspired to disobey their instructions, and that 
the Government of India who criticised and confirmed 
these settlements when reported to them should have 
allowed their positive orders to be ignored. That the 
Settlement Officers assessed on what they thought the rental 
should be or would become, not on what it was, is patent to 
everyone who studies their reports and the methods to which 
they openly resorted to arrive at the fair rental figure. 
There was no concealment and no evasion. It is futile 
now to assert that one knows better what the Government 
of India meant than the Government itself when it con¬ 
firmed the settlements more than thirty years ago. 


15. As Mr. Puller has said (paragraph 5 of his letter), 
Inciaence of te- “ settlements were light and 

venue in old settle- that the province prospered under 
them is a matter of notoriety.” Mr. 
Dutt will no doubt be relieved to learn, however, that 


after excluding the farming profits of proprietors, of 
which the orders admitted the inclusion, in the eight 
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districts to which the Saharanpur Kules applied, the fraction CEHTBAIi 
of revenue assessed on octooi assets was actually below half- 
assets in three (Seoni, Narsinghpur, and Hoshangabad), that it 
was exactly half-assets in Jubbulpore, and that it exceed¬ 
ed half-assets only by a little in Saugor (61 per cent.), 

Damoh (54 per cent.) and Mandla (56 per cent.) and that 
only in Nimar was it apparently very high (64 per cent.). 

The reason for this excess in the case of that district 
is that the district having been practically a ryotwari 
country, a large number of ryots were made proprietors 
of their plots, and that the malguzars were only entitled 
to, and allowed, a small commis.sion on the revenue 
payments of these ryots. The actual fraction assessed 
on the malguzari assets was only 32 per cent. 

16. In the Nag])ur province where the Settlement Officer’s 
orders were to leave the malguzars 40 or in exceptional cases 
50 per cent., of the “ true gross rental,” the fraction taken 
was high only in Nagpur (78 per cent.), Wardha (79 per cent.), 
Chhindwara (66 ])er cent.), and Betul (64 per cent.). In 
these districts the malguzars were afraid to raise rents after 
announcement for fear of further enhancement of their 
revenue. The revenue was enhanced only in Betul of these 
four districts, w'hile in Chhindwara it was actually reduced 
by 13 j)er cent. In Bhandara and Chanda the assessment 
was at 60 per cent. ; in Bilaspur it was 57; and in Raipur 
only 53. Sambalpur, where the tenure is ^uem-ryotwari 
may be left out of account. The district pays one of the 
lightest revenues in India. 

17. Lest it might be supposed, however, that the rental 
Increase in rents as revised upon agreement by landlord 

during term oS and tenant after the announcement 
settlements. revenue was not realised and was 

excessive, it is right to show how it rose by the action 
of the landlords and the progress of the country during 
the currency of the thirty-years’ settlement. The districts 
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CENTRAIi for which these returns are availabele are sufficiently 
FBOTS. typical of the several tracts :— 


Disteict. 

Kental of tenants Rental of tenants 
at the end of the at the beginning 

30 years settle- 

of the 30 years’ 


ment. 

settlement. 

Da moll. 

R 

4,03,000 

R 

5,47,000 

.lubbulpore ..... 

9,77,000 

14,47,000 

Narsinghpur .... 

6,72,000 

9,19,000 

Hoshangabad .... 

7,42,000 

11,29,000 

Wardha. 

5,24,000 

7,13,000 

Nagpur. 

8,74,000 

10,.58,000 

Kaipur ..... 

7.13,000 

10,84,000 

Bilaspur. 

; 3,20,000 

6,00,000 





I trust that the facts and figures which I have advanced will 
show convincingly to the Government of India, if they ever 
had any doubt on the subject, that the settlements of 1802 
to 1867 were fair, that they did not contravene the orders, 
that the rental was not fixed by the Settlement Officers, 
and that it did not absorb such an unheard of fraction as 
a third of the gross produce. 

18. I now turn to the third point raised by Mr. Dutt—the 
unfairness of the revised settlements. 
II' seems hardly necessary for me to 
enter on a disquisition upon the system 
of settlement which was sanctioned by the Government 
of India for the revision of settlements in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. The facts and rules are well known to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. So far as the assets are concerned the rules 
fulfil the conditions advocated by Mr. E. C. Dutt that assess¬ 
ment should be based on actual assets. The actual assets 
are ascertained and consist of the following:— 

(a) The present rents minus any reduction made by 
the Settlement Officer. 
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(6) The rental enhancement, if any, imposed by the CENlBAIt 
Settlement Officer, and brought into immediate 
force. 

(c) The rental valuation at present rates of home-farm 

and service land. 

(d) A moderate estimate of siwai or miscellaneous 

income based on the ascertained actuals of the 
pa.st, with a drawback for fluctuations. 

On these assets 00 per cent., is the maximum assessable 
unless the existing revenue already exceeds that proportion 
and has been j)aid without difficulty, in which case it may 
be maintained subject to a further maximum of 05 per cent. 

10. Upon the settlements concluded under these rules 
.Mr. Dutt makes inter ftl/oithe following remarks ;— 

The Kcttlement’ -whidi lias been effpoted in the Central Provinces 
since 1890 has been felt as moic harsh and severe, and has caused 
more actual suffering and distress than anj’ previous settlement in 
any part of India. My information is that the rents now fixed can 
with difficulty be paid even in years of good harvest, that they leave 
no fair margin for saving for bad years, and that they can never be 
realized by malguzars from year to year. Large tracts of country 
uhieh were previously under cultivation have gone out of cultivation 
owing to over-assessment, and instances have occun'cd in which mal¬ 
guzars have applied to surrender their estates in order to be relieved 
of their liability to pay a Government n-venue wh'ch they cannot 
pay, and their application has not been granted. 

After making a brief allu.sion to the .soil-unit system, he 
writes 

These complicated calculations were unintelligible to the cultivator 
and were, moreover, made in the dark. What the cultivator did 
understand was that a general enhancement had been effected over 
the high rental of the old settlement, and there was alarm and con¬ 
sternation in the country' when the new enhanced rents were pro¬ 
claimed. * * * * If after the experience of nearly a century of 
administration it has been found in Northern India that the wisest, 
safest and most considerate policy is to let landlords make their own 
airangemenfs with Cultivators as regards rents, subject to salutary 
cheeks imposed by the Government, is it a wise policy in the Central 
Provinces for the Government to fix after calculations which are 
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CENTBAIi unintelligible alike to landlord and tenant, what rent each cultivator 
PBOVS. should pay for his holding ? If private landlords in Northern India 
consider one-fifth of the gross produce a fair rent for the lands held 
by their tenants, is it considerate of the British Government to impose 
on the poorer peasantry of the Central Provinces a rent of one-third 
or more of the gross produce ? 

20. Such are his allegations regarding rents. As regards 
the revenue he says :— 

The authorities of the Central Provinces asked the sanction of the 
Indian Government to demand 50 to 65 per cent, of the malguzari 
assets as revenue. The Govenimcnt of India had some hesitation in 
allowing in any case so high a percentage as 65 per cent, to be taken, 
but nevertheless did grant the permission in some eases and made 60 
per cent, the maximum rate in other cases. If we add to these high 
rates another 12| per cent, which has Keen added as rates, it will be 
easy to sec that between 70 and 80 per genf. of the landlord’s supposed 
as.sets, i.e., nearly 100 per cent, of his real assets tare now demanded 
by tbe Government as revenue. 

21. Any one would gather from a perusal of this that the 
Government have made a large enhancement of rents forcing 
them up to a third and over of the gross produce, that they 
had exacted the uttermost revenue which the rules allow'ed 
from the malguzars, and had in fact taken all their assets, 
and that the country in consecjuence was becoming a wilder¬ 
ness, while the cultivator, being compelled to pay 0 anna.s 
in the rupee of his gross produce, is impoverished ingood 
years and driven to relief works in bad years. 

22. The picture drawn is a gross travesty of the true 
facts, and would, if tnie, be an indictment of the Adminis¬ 
tration for gross misgovernment. Not a single one of the 
'propositions contained in the extract has been, or can be, 
substantiated. To take the case of rents first, Mr. Dutt 
impugns both the method of the enhancement and its 
amount. As regards the extent of the enhancement the 
figures set forth by Mr. Carey in paragraph 29 of his letter, 
show what the rent rates are as revised by the Settlement' 
Officer in a number of districts. They also show that 
except in the case of Sambalpur, where rent was fixed for 
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the first time on new cultivation and is singularly low, the CENXBAL. 
largest enhancement imposed has been 16 per cent., in 
Nagpur, of which district the revised settlement was 
recently sanctioned by the Government of India, and in 
which district also there has probably been les.s deteriora¬ 
tion owing to famine than in almost any part of the 
province. The great bulk of the enhancement imposed 
by the Settlement Officer was placed on the holdings of 
protected tenants of which the rents had hardly risen during 
the currency of the settlement, although the prices of 
produce had doubled. So far as ordinary rents were con¬ 
cerned, it was only in the Mahratta country, in which the 
landlords are still to some extent influenced by the old tradi¬ 
tion condemning rent enlianceineut, without revenue enhance¬ 
ment, that thes5 rents admitted of an increase except in a 
few individual cases. In the northern districts, where the 
landlords have been more powerful, the rents which they 
had demanded of the ordinary tenants were much higher 
than any which the Settlement Officer could have imposed. 

23. The soil-unit system upon which Mr. Dutt attributes 
. , so much obscuritv mereh’ consists of 

0 nni sys em. ^ method by which differential soil- 
rates may be thrown into a common denominator by reducing 
the value of each soil to terms of the value of the poorest 
soil in cultivation. It enables the existing rental incidence 
of an area of mixed land to be ascertained with accuracy, 
and the enhancement which is justified either by prevailing 
rates or rise in prices to be distributed appropriately over 
the various holdings of a village. The amount of the enhance¬ 
ment is determined precisely on the same considerations 
which have influenced Settlement Officers in all parts of 
India, and which are the accepted economic principles of 
rent revision. The soil-unit system does not, as seems to be 


supposed, enable the Settlement Officer to fix rents by a 
mere arithmetica' calculation. It rather supplies him with 
a convenient test by which to direct his enquiries in respect 
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CEHTBAL of the comparison between the incidence of rents in difiereni 
lEOVS. villages, and to check the exercise of his judgment in the 
fixation of individual rents. The enquiries have to be made, 
and judgment has to be exercised, all the same. The system 
also enables a more complete check to be exercised over a 
Settlement Officer’s proposals than any system yet devised, 
because tl.' nrecise amount of the deduced rents which the 
Settlement Officer’s rate will involve in any village can be 
foreseen beforehand. This enables higher authority to check 
inunediately any tendency to undue enhancement. Tliis 
is a jnatter of ordinary ex})erience in settlcunmt work. 

24. Mr. Dutt seems to Mnairinc that, while the ^ents 

Comparison oi between the 

actual and deduced landlords awl tenants arc bound to be 
moderate, those cvolVed or deduced 
by the iSeltlement Officer with the aid of tlie system which 
he regards as so dangcrou.® arc grossly excessive. The 
following statement compares the ordinary rental in a number 
of districts as demanded by the landlords before revision 
with the rental v alue of the same laud deduced by the Settle¬ 
ment Officer from his rates :— 


Distkict. 

Renta,1 of 
ordinary 
tenants before 
revision. 

Deduced rental 
of the same 
land. 


H 

R 

Damoh. 

2,83,026 

2,44,226 

Jubbulporc—Jubbulpore Talisil 

3,66,712 

2,80,420 

Do. Sohora Tahsil . 

1,85,859 

1,62,447 

Hoshangabad .... 

5,12,914 

3,02,103 

Narsinghpur .... 

4,08,339 

2,60,569 

Wardha. 

2.36,950 

1,88,742 

J^Rgpur ..... 

2,97,502 

2,78,401 

Raipur. 

4,49,046 

4,30,937 

Bilaspur. 

3,04,223 

2,90,143 


These figures show the excess over large tracts in which 
the effect of a number of low-rented holdings obscures the 
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results. Many villages could be found in which the present CEHTEAL 
rents of ordinary tenants as fixed by the landlords exceeded 
much more largely the Settlement Officer’s deduced rental; 
and a reference to the village rent fixation volumes would 
show hundreds of cases in which the tenant’s rent was double, 
treble, or quadruple of the deduced rental. It is noteworthy 
that in Hoshangabad the rental demanded from ordinary 
tenants by the landlords is almost 70 per cent, higher than 
the Settlement Officer’s deduced rental. 

2.5. The allegation that the revised rental exceeds a 

Incidence ol Gov- 8^®®® produce is again 

emment rent rates completely exposed by Mr. Carey in 
on gross produce. ^ paragraph 28 of his letter. If anv 
further exposure is needed, it is proved by the fact that, 
if the revised rental of the land really exceeded a third of 
its gross produce, the gross produce in some districts would 
barely suffice for seed. In Bilaspur, for instance, a district 
which is always cited by agitators as a flagrant example of 
over-assessment, the rental rate per acre as revised at the 
settlement was (i annas 0 pies per acre. Three times this 
is Rl-13-3; when the rent is deducted, there remains only 
B1-3-6 per acre. The average price of the coarsest rice is 
17 seers the rupee in Bilaspur, equivalent to 34 seers of seed 
rice. It takes 90 lbs. at least to sow an acre, and costs 
Rl-5-0 at normal rates. According to Mr. Butt’s conten¬ 
tion, the land in Bilaspur yield less than times the seed, 
or about 12.5 lbs. an acre. The normal produce of the various 
districts has been carefully estimated by the Settlement 
Officers, who assuredly have better means of ascertaining 
it than outside critics with no experience of the province. 

At the prices of some ten years ago (which have since risen) 
the rental of no district exceeds 15 per cent, of the normal 
produce. The highest fraction reached is one-seventh, while 
in some districts the proportion does not exceed one- 
fourteenth. 
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CESTKIYL 26. Next as regards revenue, the arguments adduced to 

show that the rental generally, so 

Presei,! incidence exceeding a third of the 

Of revenue rates. ^ 

produce as alleged by Mr. Dutt, is not 

even as large (sometimes less than half as large) as the sixth, 
which Mr. Dutt states that every ryot in India recognizes 
as a fair and equitable rent, effectually cut away the ground 
from his contention that the assets on which the revenue 
is fixed are supposed, and not real or realisable. There 
remains only to be dealt u ith his statement riiav. including 
cesses the assessment absorbs between 70 and 80 per cent, 
of the malguzari assets. He has made the extraordinary 
mistake of supposing that ce.s.^es'are calculated on assets, 
whereas they are calciuated on thel'evenue and range between 
0 to 7| per cent, of the assets {vide paragraph 19 of Mr. Carey’s 
letter). His strictures as to the fraction assessed are .similarly 
inaccurate, for, although the rules may permit the assess¬ 
ment of 60 per cent., they never enjoined that that fraction 
. should be invariably taken ; and. as a matter of fact, outside 
Nagpur and AVardha the highest fraction assessed on a 
district has been 5.5, and in two di.stricts—Seoni (47 per cent.) 
and Hoshangabad (19 per cent.)—the revi.sed assessment 
is less than half the assets. The highest fraction 5'88 per 
cent, (or including the revenue of plot proprietors 61 per 
cent.) was taken in Nagpur, in which district the proprietory 
body have gained by resettlement. The fractions in this 
district and Wardha were lowered from 79 and 78 per cent, 
respectively, which, in respect of the assets existing at the 
former settlement, involved the reduction of revenue paid 
for thirty years. Over the province as a whole the revised 
revenue falls on the revised assets at 53 per cent. 

27. One by one the fallacies with which Mr. Dutt’s letter 
teems have been exposed, but I do not desire on that account 
to underrate the depressed condition of agriculture in some 
parts of the province, nor to forget the areas in which owing 
to the continuous los.ses of the pa.st few years, including 
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two famines, revision or abatement has been found necessary. CENTBAl 
’> “ PROVS 

The Government of India share fully in the sympathetic 

anxiety with which I view the condition of parts of this 
province, and the desire I have to do all I can for its ameliora¬ 
tion. The effect of the losses and failures which have been 
entirely caused by unfavourable climatic conditions cannot 
well be exaggerated, and it is to them, and not to the settle¬ 
ments, that the deteriorated condition of certain districts 
is now due. 

28. The question how far the famine conditions which 
have prevailed can be attributed to 
assesisments has been examined and 

ana drougbt. 

repor|ed in paragraphs 341-.345 of the 
Report on the famine of 18!)n-1900 recently submitted to 
the Government of India with Mr. Craddock’s letter 
No. 892-A, dated the 27th February last, and it is hardly 
necessary to repeat the arguments here. Suffice it to say 
that the people of the province have during the last seven 
years lost jiroduce to the value of 40 crores. During the 
whole period the increase in their revenue demand has not 
exceeded a crorc of rupees, of which a portion has been 
suspended or remitted. Only perverse blindness could 
attribute agricultural depression to the assessment, and not 
to the losses, particularly as the people have received in 
unrecovered takavi and charitable loans much more than 
the crore taken from them in increased revenue, not to 
mention C| crores spent on famine relief. Nor is it out of 
place to mention that it is the districts which have not 
paid their revised assessments which have suffered the 
most. The Khurai tashil of Saugor, the Damoh district, 
Hoshangabad, and Balaghat, are all tracts in which the 
present agricultural depression is most severe. None of them 
have paid their enhanced revenue; because crop failures 
prevented their being levied, and necessitated suspension 
or remission even of the old demand which had been regu¬ 
larly rendered for thirty years in seasons of only normal 
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CEIITEAIi fluctuations. Most of the Chanda district, which has 
PSOVS. sufiered so severely in the recent famine, is still paying a 
revenue fixed 35 years ago. 

29. The facts which I have stated should show that the 
allegations of Mr. R. C. Dutt have no foundation in fact, 
and must have been unsupported by even the most super¬ 
ficial enquiries. It is the irony of fate that the one point 
upon which he lays so much stress should have been proved 
by experience the weak point in the recent settlements. 
Abatement on account of loss of cropping is necessary 
wherever successive failures have caused a deterioration 
which is not iperely temporary. Where 
Abatements due to owing to repeated losses of his crops 
OSS 0 cioppmg. cultivator has exhausted his credit 

and lost his cattle, he has been unable to cultivate his holding. 
Where there is no crop to reap, not even the most moderate 
rent can be paid. In those places abatements in proportion 
to loss of cropping are necessary. Such abatements may 
become expedient anywhere, iiTc.sjieotive of the asse.ssuient, 
when cultivators lose their all; though it may surprise 
critics like Mr. Dutt to learn that the only large areas over 
which such deterioration has occurred are situated in districts 
in which half-assets settlements have been made. In two 
tracts only has it been found advisable to make a permanent 
revision of the rents fixed at settlement—the Hoshangabad 
district and the rich hare.H of Jubbuli)ore, and in them this 
has been necessary not because the Settlement Officer followed 
his statistical conclusions and neglected the rental fixed by 
agreement between landlord and tenant, but because he 
followed the landlords and neglected his statistical conclu¬ 
sions. When these settlements were made, the Settlement 
Officer had not the legal powder to lower the rents of ordinary 
tenants. And the propriety of bringing pressure to bear 
on landlords to reduce such rents when showm by the deduced 
rents to be excessive, was only partially recognized. The 
result has been the necessity for a revision of these rents. 
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with the consent of malgozars and tenants alike, on theCENTKAL 
basis of the very system which Mr. Dutt condemns. The 
law now also empowers the Settlement Officer to reduce 
excessive rents. 

30. When the revised settlements were made, the Settle- 
Baneflts of the Officer had no power to reduce 

Bxation of rent by the rents of ordinary tenants, the 
Bovemment. jjjjy which are fixed by agree¬ 

ment between landlord and tenant in this province. 

Eents, which his statistical conclusions under the 
soil-unit system showed him to be unduly high, he could 
only reduce by putting pressure on the landlords. Some 
considerable reductions* were made in the cases where 
actual areas had accrued; but much opposition was 
encountered, and it was asserted by the landlords that the 
rent which the Settlement Officer wished to reduce was 
realisable. Acting on these assurances the Settlement 
Officer allowed rents of this kind to stand, and it is these 
rents (on which revenue was naturally fixed) that have now 
been proved unpayable and have brought confusion on the 
landlords who refused to reduce them. The law now gives 
the power to the Settlement Officers to reduce rents of this 
kind, and I am arranging for their reduction. The land¬ 
lords themselves now bitterly lament their obduracy. One 
'of the largest landlords in the Jubbulpore district, Eai 
Bahadur Ballabhdass,* admitted the fact publicly before 

• In reply to the question of the Famine Commission of 1898 this gentle- 
mazL stated that the revised assessments were too high. 

He was further interrogated (page 189, Appendix IV, to the Report of 
the Indian Famine Commission, 1898)— 

Q. Do you not know that no enhancement on onltivatom’ holdings 
was made ? 

A. It is true no enhancement has been made on the holdings of 
ordinary tenants, but the malguzars themselves had raised 
their rents so high as to render recovery impcwsible; hence 
the enhancement was merely a nominal one. 

Q. Were remissions (reductions) allowed to cultivators ? 

A. Very little and not sufficient. 

Q. Mal^zars expressed their dissatisfaction on occasions of remis¬ 
sions (reductions) being grated to their tenants, was it not so ? 

A. Yes, it was from misooncepticm and foolishness. 
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I OBiKTBAt the Famine Commission of 1898; and the malguzars in 
Hoshangabad are now clamouring for that reduction of 
ordinary rents which five years ago they successfully resisted. 
It speaks volumes for the moderation of our Settlement 
OflScers in fixing the statutory rents of protected tenants 
that, even after the inclusion of these excessive rents in the 
rent-roll, the general rental incidence in these districts does 
not even reach that magic sixth which Mr. K. C. Dutt declares 
that “ every rvot in India recognizes as fair and equit¬ 
able.” 

31. It has been shown that the rents of the country 
generally are much below the standard 
” * * “ ^ condu- Mr .Dutt has laid down ; it has 

been shown that a helf-assets assess¬ 
ment has not saved from deterioration and abatement dis¬ 
tricts which have been overwhelmed by calamities of the 
seasons; it has been shown that rental fixed by the landlords 
is not that example of moderation which Mr. Dutt would have 
us believe. It only remains to say a word on the question of 
the fraction of assets which Government may take as revenue. 
There is no real virtue in the half-assets rule. The fairness 
of an assessment depends upon the means of subsistence 
which it leaves to the payer. The man who pays 60 per cent, 
in a village with assets of R5,000 is surely better off than 
his neighbour who pays 50 per cent., in a village with assets 
of 11200. The suitability of a revised assessment depends 
less upon the fraction of assets which it takes, than on the 
reduction of income which it involves. It has been found 
possible to take 60 per cent, in Nagpur without reducing 
the incomes of the proprietors, while the half-assets assess¬ 
ments in Jubbulpore and Hoshangabad have proved most 
burdensome to them. The reason was that in these districts 
the landlords had themselves so immoderately increased 
their incomes that a half-assets assessment entailed on them 
a corresponding sudden loss. This they might have borne 
had seasons been propitious; but with the crop failures 
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•which followed in quick succession this became impossible. 
Tor the calamities of the seasons neither the landlords nor 
the Government are responsible; but for the increase in 
their assessments the landlords have only their own folly 
to thank. They have now learnt their lesson; their powers 
have been fettered by the law as contained in the legisla¬ 
tion of 1898; and the measures which are now being adopted 
for abatement in deteriorated tracts, and for revision in the 
■districts concerned, should go far, with other assistance, 
towards the restoration of the people to prosperity. 

32. It may not be amiss to state in conclusion that the 
provisional census figures recently obtained fully bear out 
all that has been said ab'ove. The districts taken are those 
in which the new assessments have been longest in force 
or have actually been realized ;— 


Disteiot. 

Fraction 

TAKEN AS 

OF ASSETS 
REVENtIB. 

Increase or 
decrease per 
cent, in 
populati on. 

At old 
settlement. 

At revisoi 
settlement. 

Nimar. 

64 

62 

-(-14-3 

Sambalpur .... 

75 

75 

-h 4-2' 

Chhindwara .... 

66 

56 

+ 0-2 

Nagpur .... 

78 

61 

— 0-8 

Waidha .... 

79 

59 

— 3-8 

Baipur .... 

63 

63 

— 8-9 

Bilaspur .... 

67 

54 

—131 

Narsinghpur .... 

49 

50 

—14-6 

Seimi. 

48 

47 

—11-7 


B)' citing these figures I do not intend to imply that a 
high fraction can avert deterioration, but merely that deterio- 

i2 


CERTUIi 

PBOVS. 
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OBHXBAL lation has been independent of assessment, and that a high 
PBOYS. fraction, when otherwise justified, is not incompatible with 
prosperity. The highest assessed districts, so far as the 
fraction goes, have not been so continuously and severely 
afflicted as some of their neighbours, but they too have 
Bufflered very heavy losses. 

33. As I have already indicated, I am far from attributing 
any motive other than the best to Mr. R. C. Dutt. But 
I cannot but regret the course which he has adopted. He 
has attacked the Settlement Department in England and 
in India on what seems to me wholly inadequate information 
and without any apparent effort to ascertain the truth. I 
have no direct concern in the honour of the Settlement 
Department; for I have never been directly responsible for 
settlement work. But I have had excellent opportunities 
for judging of the work of the department in this province. 
I know that there are no officers in India who do harder 
work, who know more about the people, or who have shown 
deeper sympathy with them in their troubles than the Settle¬ 
ment Officers. I know also the value of the information 
which their toil has placed at the disposal of Government. 
I regret, therefore, to find this attack made on them on the 
inadequate grounds which I have examined. Ignorant and 
prejudiced criticism coming from irresponsible persons does 
Uttle harm; but more care might have been expected from a 
retired member of the Indian Civil Service, whose late posi¬ 
tion gives to his statement what is in this case a wholly 
specious value. Action in the direction of granting abate¬ 
ment and revision had been commenced by the Adminis¬ 
tration long before Mr. R. C. Dutt’s letter saw the light 
and will be steadily continued where required; but the end 
in view is not to be reached by attempting to upset the 
system of settlement, which rests on too solid a foundation 
of experience to be shaken by the statements which I have 
examined. I have written at some length; but that has 
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seemed necessary for the sake of dealing fully and clearly 
with the matters on which an expression of my opinions 
was invited by the Government of India. 


A. H. L. FEASEK, 

Ofjg. Chief Commissioner, 

The 9th April 1901. Central Provinces. 


From J. P. Fuller, Esq., C.I.E., Commissioner, Juhbulpore Division, 
to the Honourable the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces, 
No. C-290 dated Camp ^chora, the 1st December 1900. 

I have the \onour to offer the following observations on 
Mr. Eomesh Chandra Dutt’s open letter to His Excellency 
the Viceroy regarding the Land Eevenue Settlements of 
these provinces, a copy of which was forwarded under your 
endorsement No. 4320, dated the 27th ultimo. 

2. Mr. Butt includes in his strictures the settlements of 
1863—68 as well as those made during the past 12 years, 
urging that under both of them the rents payable by culti¬ 
vators to landlords were fixed too high, and an unduly— 
and unwarrantably—large share of the landlord’s assets 
taken as revenue. 

3. Turning in the first place to the settlements of 1863— 

68, it is to be observed that the Settle- 

intote°o{ 1863—88?*" Eeports of that time do not 

always state very clearly or definitely 
the financial results of the Settlement OfiBcer’s action which 
has sometimes to be gathered from a comparison of statistics 
given in various passages of the report. In 1886 I compiled 
a note examining in some detail the results of these settle¬ 
ments, and those which preceded them, and from this note 
I extract the following figures showing the efiect on tenants 


CENTBAIi 

PB0V8. 
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OnnAIi and on landloids of the revision of the demand in the years 
PEOTi 1863 — 68 :— 




PERCENTAQF. flY WHICH 

THE PAYMENTS WERE 
ENHANCED. 

PERCENTAOB OF THE 
PROPRIETARY ASSETS 
ABSORBED BY THE 
GOVERNMENT EGVBNUE. 

District. 








Of 

teoaots. 

Of 

landlords. 

Before 

revision. 

After revision. 



SaufOT’N^rbudda 3’emon«i. 


Saugor . 


6 

( —14). 

74 

64 

Damoh . 


5 

(-6> 

68 

64 

Jubbulpore 


3 

7 

46 

51 

Maodla . 


Not stated, but 
considerable. 

48 

45 

Not stated. 

fieoni 


About 30 

36 

30 

48 

Narsioglipur . 


6*3 

27 

42 

49 

Hoshangabad . 


32 

43 

42 

46 

Kimar 


31 

15 

66 

64 

BetuI 


5 

32 

51 

64(?) 



Kac 

fpvr Ttniiary. 



Chhindwara . 


4 

(-13) 

75 

86 

Wardha . 


Trifling. 

(-01) 

? 

79 

Na^ur . 


Trifling. 

(-6) 

83 

78 

ClMQda . 


5-6 

2 

69 

71 

Bhaodara, including 
Balaghat. 

23 

12 

66 

64 (5» 

for revenuw 

actuaily pay¬ 
able.) 

Baipur . 


large. 

64 

Not stated. 

54 

Biiaspur. . 


Large. 

61 

75 

56 


Footnote. —I have omitted the Sambalpur ]>istiict as this is settled 
fyo^ar and not witli proprietori. 
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Taking tenants first of all, it will be observed that in nine OESfraAL 
of the sixteen districts rents were enhanced in a quite trifling 
degree or not at all. In the remaining seven districts 
enhancements were considerable. It must be realized that 
in those days the authoritative fixation of rents was no part 
of a Settlement Officer’s duties. In estimating the assets 
on which his revenue was to be based he allowed for such 
rent enhancement as seemed to him reasonable, but he did 
not give practical effect to his judgment in this matter. 

At the time the revised revenue assessment was announced, 
an officer, usually a native Deputy Collector, was deputed 
to endeavour to bring landlords and tenants to agree to and 
distribute such enhancement of rents as would be in accord 
with the new revenue assessment, and the extent of the 
enhancement astually accepted depended less on the Settle¬ 
ment Officer’s forecast than on the strength of the landlords, 
the custom of the country and the trouble taken over the 
business by the Officer-in charge of the adjustment. From 
what I have been able to gather, this part of the Settlement 
proceedings often received most inadequate attention, as 
it was not taken up till after the reassessment had been 
sanctioned and (in many cases) the Settlement Officer had 
left the district. In Mandla and Seoni rentals were before 
the revision exceedingly low, and a large area is held by 
talukdars of position. Kents rose largely, but that they 
were still light is shown by the large further rise in the rentals 
of these districts during the currency of the settlements. 

The lightness of the revenue demand is shown by its incidence ' 
on the cultivated area, 2'8 annas per acre in Mandla and 
5’8 annas in Seoni. These remarks also apply to Hoshan- 
gabad, where the landlord’s rental rose enormously during 
currency of settlement. In the case of these three districts 
it is, moreover, believed that the rentals as recorded previ¬ 
ously to settlement were much understated, and that much 
of what is classed as enhancement was in reality merely 
disclosure. In Nimar a very large proportion of the ryots 
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OEHmAIi are plot proprietors paying revenue not rent, and in their 
case enhancement was effected authoritatively and left 
them paying less than a full rent. In the Nagpur country 
the Bhandara District alone shows any considerable rent 
enhancement due, I believe, to special care taken by the 
native oflScer who was deputed to adjust rents. In the 
Chhattisgarh districts of Eajpur and Bilaspur rent enhance¬ 
ment wssiarge. But it left the tenants paying on the average 
only 9 annas per cultivated acre, and the lightness of their 
rents is evidenced by the very great further enhancements 
which occurred during the currency of the settlement. 
Having regard to the facts that in more than half the number 
of districts rents were left practioaHy untouched, and that 
where they rose, they rose by con'Sent and were still exceed¬ 
ingly low, it is quite preposterous to tax th/s Government 
of that day with harshness in fixing the payments of culti¬ 
vators.’ 

4. Turning now to the interests of the landlords, excep¬ 
tion must be taken to the representa- 
prSpte* * t - a s s e t jjj^de by Mr. Dutt of the “ half- 
asset ” principle. It is true that the 
Settlements of the Saugor-Nerbudda Districts were effected 
under a ruling of the North-Western Provinces Board of 
Kevenue that the, demand of the State, which had previ¬ 
ously been a nominal two-thirds, was to be limited to “ one- 
half to the average net assets.” But the terms “ assets ” 
had a more comprehensive meaning than that of “ actual 
revenue.” It meant the income which a proprietor would 
enjoy if the whole of his land was fairly rented, and it threw 
on him and not on the State the cost of the special rental 
privileges enjoyed by protected ryots. As the assets were 
to be an “ average,” it was open to the Settlement Officer 
to take into consideration probable increases during the 
currency of his Settlement. Moreover, as under the proce¬ 
dure of those days the assets were settled before rents were 
re-adjusted, their amount included the Settlement Officer’s 
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•estimateB for rent enhancement. If a village contained OEHTBAL 
protected or privileged holdings, or if the Settlement Officer’s 
estimates were not fulfilled, an assessment which was nomin¬ 
ally fixed at the half-assets might absorb a very much 
larger proportion of the actual income. Procedure has been 
changed, and the assets on which the revenue is calculated 
now correspond with actual income. The “ assets ” we now 
follow are at once less comprehensive and more definite 
than the “ assets ” of former days, and in both respects 
form a basis of calculation which favours the interests of 
proprietors. A serious inaccuracy on Mr. Dutt’s part is 
his assumption that the “ half assets ” rule applied to the 
Nagpur and Chhattisgarh districts, the Settlements of which 
were made under orders^ “ allowing malguzars in all cases 
40 per cent. of. the true gross rental and in certain cases 
50 per cent.” (Paragraph 25 of my note.) 

5. The figures given in iny paragraph 3 above show that 

Incidence ol reve- ™ Saugor-Nebudda districts 

nue in earlier settle- (Saugor and Damoh) the previous 
assessment was much above actual half¬ 
assets, and in both cases it was reduced. In Jubbulpore 
the revenue enhancement was small and the assessment 
was but a trifle over actual half-assets, and would be much 
below a prospective average half-assets. In the other districts 
of this part of the Provinces, excepting Nimar and Betul, 
the landlords were left with half actual assets or more. In 
Nimar the assessment exceeded half-assets because of the 
large number of plot proprietors who paid revenue not rent. 

In Betul a considerable excess was due to rents not having 
risen to the extent anticipated by the Settlement Officer. 

In three districts of the Nagpur country (Chhindwara, 

Wardha and Nagpur) the existing assessment was reduced, 
and in a fourth district (Chanda) it was left practically 
untouched. The percentage of the revenue to the assets 
remained high, but it was not understood that the orders 
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cnanBAliof Government contemplated the reduction of assessment® 
which were found to be paid without difficulty. A large 
revenue enhancement was imposed on the Chhattisgarh 
districts of Kaipur and Bdaspur. The existing assessment 
was extraordinarily light, and the revised demand was not 
more than 5 annas per each cultivated acre. A rapid rise 
in the proprietor’s rental very soon raised their profits to 
much more than the equivalent of the Government revenue. 
The general result of this examination is to show that where 
the revenue was heavy, it was reduced; that where it was 
enhanced it was fixed at a figure which, taking into consider¬ 
ation increases of rents in the near future, was not incon¬ 
sistent with the standard prescribed. That the Settlements 
were light and that the Provinces prospered under them are 
matters of notoriety. 

6. I come now to the Settlements of the past 12 years. 

, . In two statements appended some 

Recent lettlements. . i, • x i 

figures are given showing, for ten 

districts, the Settlement Eeports of which have been prepared, 
the financial effect of re-settlement on tenants and on land¬ 
lords, respectively. Statement A is concerned with tenants, 
and the first point I would note is the lightness of the revised 
rental as shown by its incidence on the cultivated area 
(column 3). In Sambalpur this incidence is less than 6 
annas per acre. In four other districts it is below one rupee. 
I next invite attention to the figures of column 5 showing 
the percentage by which rents were enhanced by the Settle¬ 
ment Officer. In only the Sambalpur District was the 
enhancement large, and the Sambalpur ryots hold on ryot- 
wari terms under Government and had suffered no enhance¬ 
ment during the currencj* of the preceding Settlement, 
although they had extended their holdings so largely that 
the incidence per acre of the .revised assessment was nO’ 
higher than that of the previous assessment. In no other 
district did the Settlement Officer’s rental enhancements 
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exceed one anna in the rupee. In Jubbulpore and Nar- 
singhpui they were quite inconsiderable. 

7. The figures in column 4 give the percentage rise in 

rent-rate from the time of the previous 
*°****”**** Settlement, and include the enhance¬ 
ments niade by landlords during the 
currency of Settlement as well at those made by the Settle¬ 
ment Officer. The rise is largest in Wardha and Bilaspur, 
but in both districts the rental of the previous Settlement 
was found to have been much understated. The enhance¬ 
ments in rent-rate have, no doubt, been considerable but 
they are due in the main to pressure gradually applied by 
the landlords and not to the action of Government. Nor, 
when it is considered that since the days of the previous 
Settlements, the country has been opened out by railways 
and the value of produce almost doubled, can increases of 
30 or even 40 per cent, in very low rent-rates be held to 
impose an unreasonable demand on the cultivators. In 
some tracts where the rise in rent-rate had been unusually 
large, an endeavour was made to reduce very high rents 
by consent of the landlords, and substantial reductions 
were made in this way in Jubbulpore, Narsinghpur and 
Hoshangabad. We might have gone further in this direc¬ 
tion with advantage. But we had at the time no legal 
powers of interference, and proprietors would not very 
willingly consent to a reduction of their rent-rolls. It will 
of course be understood that the rental enhancements effected 
by the Settlement Officer in districts which showed a sub¬ 
stantial rise in rent-rate at the time of his enquiries, only 
touched the privileged classes of ryots whose payments had 
been stereotyped by law. 

8. Mr. Dutt adopts a sixth of the produce of land as a 
Share of produce. measure of a fair rental for it. It is 

presumed that he does not mean this 
standard for application in particular cases. Much land i» 


OEXTSU 

FBOVS. 
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let in these and other Provinces at half-produce, and it is 
obvious that the share of the produce which land can pay 
depends largely on the cost of cultivation and that for 
instance, sugarcane cannot render nearly as large a propor¬ 
tion as wheat. A fraction of the produce may he taken as 
a guide to what land can pay on the average, though I am 
unaware of any substantial reason for the adoption of a 
sixth. Average gross produce is of course extremely difficult 
to ascertain and deductions based on its amount have little 
practical value. But it is quite certain that in the majority 
of our districts the rental is far below a sixth of the produce, 
and that the adoption of Mr. Butt’s rule would warrant 
a very large further enhancement. For eight of the ten 
districts used as illustrations estimates of the amount and 
value of the gross produce were framed at Settlement. They 
are compared with the rental in columns 10 and 11 of the 
statement. In four districts the rental is less than 10 per 
cent, of the produce : in one it is 10 per cent., and in the 
three others it is respectively 14, 15 and 16 per cent. 
Eents had in these three districts been largely enhanced 
during currency of settlement. It may be objected that 
the Settlement Officer’s calculations cannot be relied upon. 
But the Settlement Officer in making his estimates had 
no particular thesis to justify, and if he is not capable of 
estimating the produce, I do not know whom else we are to 
turn to. 

9. Passing now to the efiect of the re-settlements on 
landlords’ interests, it must be noted 
mrotl**'**^ *°'^*"**" Settlement Officers in fixing 

the share of the proprietor’s income 
to be taken as revenue acted not under the indefinite guidance 
of the old “ half-assets ” rule, but under the orders specially 
issued for them by the Government of India laying down 
that in view of the narrower meaning now attached to the 
term “ assets,” higher proportion than 50 per cent, might 
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be taken, but no higher proportion (in enhancing) than CEHTBAL 
60 per cent. The “ assets ” thus to be shared between 
Government and the landlords did not include the payments 
of plot proprietors on which the landlords were to receive 
a commission only. Column 6 of Statement B shows the 
efiect given to these orders in each of* nine districts, and 
taken with column 5 compares the percentage of revenue to 
octwol jyresent assets at the new Settlements and at those 
preceding them. The percentage exceeds 60 in Nagpur 
and approximates to it in Wardha, because it is calculated 
on assets which include the payments of plot proprietors. 

In both districts the share of Government has been largely 
reduced. In no other district does the share exceed 65 
per cent. The share was Raised in Jubbulpore and Narsingh- 
pur, but in one of these districts is under 50 per cent, and in 
the other only just above it. 

10. The percentage enhancements shown in column 2 
are in some cases undoubtedly liigh. But so are the percent¬ 
age increases in cultivation, and it is obvious that the greater 
the profits made by landlords during the currency of a 
Settlement, the greater must be their losses when the Settle¬ 
ment is revised. The rent enhancements effected by the 
Settlement Officer put money into their pockets, and the 
real measure of enhancement is to be found by deducting 
the amount of these enhancements from the increase in 
revenue assessment. The results of this calculation are 
shown in column 13. From this point of view the pressure 
of the new assessment is much less than it would appear 
at first sight. And it must be remembered that the larger 
is the increase in the demands of Government the more 
profitable is the Settlement to the landlords compared with 
that which preceded it. 


* I have omitted Sambalpur aa this dUtriot is not settled with pro¬ 
prietors. 
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CEHTBAL 11. Writing from experience I believe that Jiad the 
PB0V8. introduction of the new assessments been accompanied 
and followed by seasons of even moderate productiveness, 
we should have heard very little of their heaviness. It has 
unfortunately happened that the imposition of an enhanced 
revenue demand in many districts synchronized with the 
commencement of a chain of disasters. Seven lean years, 
two of which were years of famine, have inflicted tremen¬ 
dous losses on the agricultural classes, and the wonder is 
not that the Settlements excite complaint, but that they 
have not broken down altogether. 

12. Mr. Dutt in his paragraph 11 writes of “another 
Cesses 

as rates.” This is incorrect. Cesses 
were levied under the old Settlement. The increases in 
them have been (1) the 2 per cent, imposed by the Additional 
Eates Act, (2) the raising of the road-cess from 2 to 3 per 
cent., and (3) the imposition of a patwari cess at rates varying 
from to 6 per cent. The latter cess was not new. Over 
the greater part of the Provinces the proprietors have all 
along maintained patwaris, but paid them direct instead 
of through the Government Trrasury. In the Jubbulpore 
District, for instance, patwari cess was payable under the 
old Settlement at 3 per cent, on the rental which is a higher 
rate than that now charged. But no doubt the maintenance 
of the Land Kecord Stafi costs landlords more than it did, 
and we may fairly assume that the patwari rate is generally 
2 or 3 per cent, on the revenue higher than its equivalents 
under the former Settlements. 

13. I will add in regard to Mr. Dutt’s paragraph 10 that 
I personally took a part in announcing the revised rents in 
a number of districts, and in no district but Sambalpur did 
the people manifest any dissatisfaction nor was any dissatis¬ 
faction to be expected. The enhancements imposed by the 
Settlement Officer were light, and in some cases the tenants 
had a reason for gratitude in reductions efiected. 



STATEMENT A. 

Suai»tiC 3 indicating the Pressure on Tenants of the new SetUemeuts in the Genirat Proviniei. 
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From L. 8. Carey, Eay., Commissioner of Setilements and Agricul- CENlEAIi 
tare, Central Provinces, to the Chief Commissioner, Central Pro- FR0V8. 
vinces. No. 50 — 147, dated the Sth January 1901. 

have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
endorsement No. 4321, dated the 27th October 1900, forward¬ 
ing for opinion a letter from Mr. E. C. Outt, late of the Indian 
Civil Service, to His Excellency the Viceroy, on the subject 
of land settlements in the Central Provinces, and in reply 
to state as follows. 

2. Mr. i)utt, at the outset, impugns the 30 years’ settle¬ 
ment of these provinces, alleging that the intentions of 
Lord Canning’s Government were not carried into effect, 
with the result that rents were fixed too high and too large 
a percentage of assets was taken as revenue from the malgu- 
zars. And he goes so far as to lay down that the rent fixed 
in those settlements w’as one-third of the gross produce. 

He next proceeds to complain that the mistakes of the past 
have been repeated in aggravated form at the recent revision, 
the rental approximating to six annas in the rupee of the 
gross produce and the revenue absorbing nearly 100 per 
cent, of the real assets of the malguzars. 

3. It will, I think, be profitable to glance momentarily at 
the previous revenue history of the— 

(I) Saugor-Nerbudda Territory, 

(II) Nagpur country, 

(III) The Chhattisgarh districts of Eaipur and Bilaspur, 

from the time that the British Government first became 

„ . ,. connected with these territories. This 

Early revenue his- . ® 

tory oi the province. msiiory is ably summarised m 

Mr. Fuller’s note of 1886 on Land 
Revenue Settlements of the Central Provinces, from which 
I cull the following information: first as to the Saugor- 
Nerbudda Territory which was ceded by Apaji Bhonsla 
in 1818, a tract which had been harassed by constant war 
and ground down by exceedingly heavy taxation. A system 
of short leases ruled, and villages were given to the highest 

K 
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CENTEAL bidders. The patels had to content themselves with one- 

pptSjAVfl -* 

tenth of the whole profits, and the majority had to make 
way for a race of speculating farmers who agreed to any 
conditions the revenue authorities might make in the hopes 
of securing a footing in the village for better times to come. 
At the outset short-term settlements were made under 
British rule, and an abortive attempt was made to maintain 
and even improve upon the revenue handed over to us by 
the Bhonsla Government. The policy is characterized as 
one of those tremendous mistakes the effects of which many 
years of subsequent moderation and justice have hardly 
been able to wipe away. After about 10 or 1.5 years during 
which two-thirds of the English 'correspondence of those 
times related solely to revenhe «reductions, the necessity 
of substantial abatements in the land revenue demand was 
fully recognized. Then came a 20 years’ settlement in 
1836-37 which, allowing for dislocation caused by the Mutiny 
brings us up to the time when preparations were made for 
the revision that resulted in the 30 years’ settlement. The 
following figures are instructive 


DlBTRlOT. 

Aiimial 

demand 

after 

cession. 

Annual 

demand 

20 Years 
after 
cession. 

Annual 

demand 

20 years 
after 
cession. 

Demand of 
20 years* 
settlement 
made in 
1836-37. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


U 

la 

A 

fi 

Sauacrr .... 

Damoh .... 

Jnbbiilpore .... 
Handia .... 

Seoni. 

NarBinghpnr 

Hiwhangabad (excluding H arda) 

5,»8.in0 

3,r.3..*>00 

4,4S.2n0 

H5.900 

1,76,000 

6.67.700 

2.56.700 
2,86,600 

6,27,900 

3,24,400 

6,41,000 

46,300 

1,74,100 

5,27.700 

2,70.000 

2,03,500 

6,00,600 

2,43,300 

6,05,000 

.34.100 

1,67.900 

4,00,000 

1,88,000 

1,61,200 

6.27,900 

3,0.5,100 

4,75,700 

36,200 

1-24,600 

3,47,000 

1,68,600 

1,40,000 

Toth, 

28.42.700 

28,14,000 

24,09,100 

22,25,000 


They indicate the steady reduction and adjustment of 
the demand to the paying capacity of the people, and it is 
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noticeable that the tract comprising these districts or portions 
of districts paid only 23| lakhs in 188(1, as the demand of 
the 30 years’ settlement. This represents a fall of five 
lakhs below the revenue realized at the time of cession. 

4. The history of the Nagpur country is somewhat 
different. Sovereignty was only acquired in 18.64, but owing 
to the minority of the Raja the districts were under British 
management between 1818 and 1830. During this period 
of 12 years changes of far-reaching iin])ortance were made. 
The native rule during the period of 1830 to 1854 was very 
lax and the land revenue demand declined. On the escheat 
in 1864 a further considerable reduction took place when 
summary settlements were concluded. The latter were 
ultimately abandoned in favour of a 30 years’ settlement 
coupled Muth the grant of proprietary rights under the orders 
of the (rovernment of India issued in .Tune I860. The 
following figures show the decline in the demand between 
1830-18.64 : - - 


]>IPTKICT. 

Pavabh' in 
1830 

PnvHMe jn 
18,) 4. 

After the 
summary 
sott.len»ent 
ell'’(’led in 
18.')4. 

Prior to 

1 30 yeard* 

! Bottlement. 

I 1 

Rendered 
payable in 
30 veare’ 
settlement. 

1 

2 

i ' 

4 

' 

6 

Wardha and 

Nagpur. 

Chanda . 
Jihnndara 

K 

16,04,000 

4,85,000 

3,81,000 

! 11 
15,70,000 

n. 2 a,?oo 

3,4:),r>oo 

n ' 

13,87,000 

1 2,05.200 

3,0.^.,r)(M) ^ 

1 

n 

! 

R 

Total 

25,30,000 

22,41,700 

' 10,57.700 

10,81,288 

19.72,084 


The net demand on these districts, as fixed in the 30 years’ 
settlement, is then about six lakhs less than the taxation of 
1830, i.e., some 30 years previously. The British occupa¬ 
tion brought them some pecuniary relief to the patels apart 
from the greater fixity of tenure which culminated in the 
conferment of proprietary right. 

k2 
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CEMTEAL 6. The Eaipur and Bilaspur districts of Chhattisgarh 
SBOVS. the Hai Hai Bansis, a Hindu dynasty, for 

1,000 years and the lowness of the revenue demand is attri- 
tntcd, partly to the readiness of those Chiefs to accept 
services in lieu of a portion of their revenue, partly to the 
comparative immunity of Chhattisgarh from foreign inva¬ 
sions and imposts. Lut ficm 1741 to 1818 this tract was 
under Mahratta rule, ard during the latter years of that 
period it is stated to have presented “ an uniloim scene of 
plunder and oppression uninfluenced by any consideration 
but that of collecting by whatever means the largest amount 
possible.” lor all that the revenue did rot run up very 
high. Possibly the agents who,Were far away and out of 
control of their Ehonsla master* pillaged the villages for 
themselves and not for th.e icignir g dynasty", and the revenue 
accounts were shaped accordingly. Moreover, the revenue 
of the tract was apparently more elastic than in the northern 
and southern districts of the Central Provinces, and there 
was abundance of land awaiting cultivation at the hands 
of new tenants. The revenue demand did not then recede 
as was the case in the other tracts alluded to in the-previous 
paragraphs, but as shown below advanced slowly though 
steadily in spite of scarcities in 1835 and 1844, which ruined 
a large number of villages:— 

Year. Demand. 

U 

1818 . 3,63,200 

1830 . 3,85,800 after 12 years of British management. 

1864 . 4,00,000 after 24 years of Mahratta rule. 

1862 . 4,61,000 after the escheat in 1854. 

6. So much for the previous revenue history of the 
principal tracts comprising the Pro- 
C 0 n f e r m B n t of vinces. In 1860 Lord Canning’s Gov- 
propiietaty rights. ernment issued its letter No. 2279, 

dated the 28th June, to the Commissioner of the Nagpur 
Division, which sanctioned the grant of proprietary right 
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in the soil,—whereby at a stroke of the pen the patels who CERTBAli 
had hitherto held as tmre lessees and had. enjoyed no rights 
of proprietorship acquired a fee simple in their estates, 
subject only to the payment of revenue to the Government. 

In the same letter it was laid down that the true qross rental 
of each estate having been ascertained by careful enquiry, 
the Governor-General in Council would be disposed to allow 
the malguzars in all case.s at least 40 per cent, for expenses 
of management and proprietary prolits and to extend the 
limit in special cases even to 50 per cent. These orders 
related merely to the districts of the Nagpur and Chhattis- 
garh Divi.sions (lo.ss Sambalpur). 

7. The corresponding orders for the Saugor-Nerbudda 
, territories are to be found in the 
Page 19 o! the oia proilam.ation of the North-Western 
Provinces Government, dated the 24th 
June 1854. In jiaragraph 2 thereof the intention to confer 
proprietary right is stated, and in paragraph 10 will be 
found the origin of our malilc-makbuzas or plot-holders, who 
in certain contingencies were to be recorded proprietors 
and to pay their jami direct to Government, or through 
a party engaging for the whole raah.al in which the land 
is situate. Thirdly, it is laid down in paragraph 6 that the 
Settlement Officer will ftx what he believes to be a fair jama 
witli reference to the cultivated and culturable land, I 
would invite p.articular attention to the word cuUurahle, 
for it has a very important connection with the interpreta¬ 
tion to be placed on the term “ assessable assets.” Shortly 
after proprietary right had been granted apprehensions 
began to be felt that we had gone too far in the interests of 


the landlords and that .something should be done to protect 
the ryots. The pendulum began to swing in the opposite 
direction and in 1865 orders issued for the recognition of 
the absolute-occupancy tenants. Thus commenced the 
limitation of proprietary right, which was originally intended 
to be well nigh unconditional, and the practical admission of 
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CENTRAL the privileged ryots to a share in the proprietorship of 
EBOVS. villages, in so far as their rents fell short of the true market 
rate. 


8. I would now invite a perusal of paragraphs 25 and 28 
of Mr. Fuller’s note which contain a 
tlement. Determina- disquisition as to what was really 
tion ot assets and understood hy the Settlement Officers 
Government share. those days by assets. Our system 

of settlement was derived from the North-Western Provinces 
and appears to have been based on the Saharanpur rules 
which are embodied in the old Settlement Code of the Central 
Provinces which bears date 18(i;h No. XXXVI of these' 
instructions runs : “ The assets .nf an estate can seldom 
be minutely ascertained but mdte certain information as 
to the average net assets can be obtained now' than was 
formerly the case. This may lead to over-assessment, for 
there is liltlc doubt that two-thirds, or 66 per cent., is a 
larger proportion of the real average assets than can ordinarily 
le paid by proprietors or communities in a long course of 
years. For this reason the Government have determined 
so far to modify the rule laid down in paragraph .52 of the 


“ directions to Settlement Officers as to limit the demand 
of the State to 50 per cent, or one-half of the average net 
assets.” Here we have the halt-assets rule. Mr. Fuller, 
in paragraph 28 of his note, draw's a distinction between 
existiny assets and real assets, the latter representing what 
the malguzars ought to receive in the way of rent if the 
tenants paid up to the full letting value of their land. A 
re-adjustment of rents on announcement of the settlement 
was contemplated. Government was to afford facilities 
for the same, but the rental enhancement.s were to be settled 
by the malguzars and ryots amongst themselves. The rents 
so fixed wore recorded by the Settlement Officer. On the 
other hand an authoritative enhancement ot rents by the 
Settlement Department w'as not permitted. From State 
ment A appended it will be gathered that in many districts 
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very little in the way of rent enhancement resulted from CEKTBAL 
this procedure. Mr. Fuller explains this to be due to these 
operations being left to subordinates at the close of the 
settlement when the Settlement Officer had usually left 
the district, also to the fact that as in many districts revision 
resulted in a loss of revenue, no great reasons exi.sted for 
assisting the malguzars to increase their rental. The advo¬ 
cates of the malguzars had their day when inoprietary right 
was awarded. Now was the time for the ryots’ friends to 
assert their rights. 

9. In paragraph 7 above I have invited special attention 
to the use of the word “ culturabk ” in the instruction to 
Settlement Officer to fix' a fair jama not only with reference 
to cultivated but also iculturable lands. Here again we 
have a further‘clue to the procedure of the past, and I have 
not infrequently, during the course of ray long connection 
with the Department consulted old Settlement officials, 
such as Hao Bahadur Bhargao Rao, as to what was meant 
by the Settlonent Officers of the past by the term “ pros¬ 
pective ” as.sets. 1 have gathered that what the Settlement 
Officer aimed at was to fix a revenue that would approximate 
to half-assets midway through the Settlement. Assets 
might increase directly after announcement of the revised 
revenue by the adjustment of rents in the manner above 
described. With a rise of j)riccs there would be likewise 
appreciation of the produce of the home-farm. The rent- 
roll would also increase as new land was brought under 
the plough. In villages then whore there was a large area of 
culturable laisd and owing to the pressure of population in 
the vicinity the probability existed of much new land being 
brought under the plough in the approximate future, a higher 
percentage of assets could be taken than where no such 
scope existed. Similarly where rents appeared low to the 
Settlement Officer, and he expected a considerable accession 
of income to the malguzars on the adjustment of rents which 
followed revenue announcement, he would take a higher 
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CENTEAL fraction. There is another reason which accounts for high 
percentages of revenue in certain tracts, and that is the 
concealment of the rental h}’’ the malguzars. This was 
specially the case in Wardha, where according to paragraph 
48 of Rai Bahadur Parshotam Das’ Settlement Report of 
1896, the tenants-at-will held 43 per cent, of the occupied 
and 5.5 per cent, of the total rent-paying area at the old 
settlement, and there was good reason for supposing that 
their payments to the malguzars had been greatly understated 
in the laqwam. Mr. Chisholm also alludes to a widespread 
conspiracy to conceal rents in the Rilaspur District. The 
scope for discretion in fixing the fraction was therefore very 
large,—much larger indeed than «ur present svstem, under 
which the assessments are based on the actually realisable 
as sets of the day, permits of. 

10. I reproduce below paragraph 10 of a note recorded 
on 30th June 1883 bv Mr. Chisholm, who had years before 
settled the Bilaspur District 

After all, the fairest system of assessment Imth for the Govern¬ 
ment and the people is an a.ssessmcnt based strictly on “ ascertained 
assets ” and much of the discontent and dissatisfaction on occasions 
of re-settlement arise from the assessments being based not on ascer¬ 
tained assets, but on the rental value of the estates cahvlated on assumed 
rent-rates. Those assumed rent-rates are the outcome of elaborate 
enquiries into the value of different soils and they are supposed to 
represent with fair accuracy the rental value of individual estates. 
But when applied to estates the rents realised in which are on an alto¬ 
gether different valuation of soils, they cease to represent facts as to 
rent, on which alone an asses-sment should based, and represent only 
a theory of rental value prepared from the best available data. 

I would also in this connection invite a perusal of para¬ 
graph 334 of Mr. Craddock’s report of 1899 on the revision 
of the Nagpur Settlement. 

11. It will be gathered from the previous paragraphs 
how it came about that high percentages of the malguzari 
assets (as recorded by the Settlement Officer at last settle¬ 
ment) were taken as revenue. A further very important 
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consideration is that over a large tract of country the revision CKNTB&Ii 
resulting in the 30 years’ settlement amounted to a re-distri- 
bution rather than an enhancement of the revenue payable, 
while in four districts there was an actual reduction of the 
demand. The statistics tabulated in Statement A throw 
light on this point. The operations in Wardha, Chanda and 
Nagpur represented a mere re-distribution of the existing 
demand with some reduction in the latter district. Tn 
Saugor, Damoh and Chhindwara the demand was reduced 
appreciably. Tn the other districts enhancements were 
obtained, but the total revised demand of the Provinces 
amounted to something under 00 lakhs of rupees with an 
jncidence of only 8 annas per cropped acre. 

12. Where the peroenthge of the revenue on total assets 
after revision of settlement is high, this is generally due, as 
in Nagpur, Wardha and Chanda, to the reliictanee of the 
Settlement Officer to reduce a land revenue demand which 
had been paid over a long series of vears with ease. At the 
close of paragrajih 4 of letter No. 1094-2.').')2. dated the 5th 
October 1000, from the Covernment of India in the Tlevenue 
and Agriculture Department, to the Honourable the 
Chief Commis.sioner, on the subject of the revision of the 
Nagpur Settlement, it is stated that “ to have reduced the 
revenue demand in such circumstances with the object of 
increasing the gains of persons already benefited beyond 
their legal deserts would have been a wanton sacrifice of 
public revenue.” Apart from this it is manifest that the 
Settlement Officers considered the rent-rates paid by the 
ryots very low and expected a substantial accession of income 
on the adjustment of rents, which, however, rarely accrued. 

The position of the tenants had become so strong in the 
Nagpur country under British rule that thev actually shared 
in the profits that were supposed to appertain to the pro¬ 
prietary status. Again, in view of the remarks of Mr. 
Chisholm quoted above, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that Settlement Officers shrunk from following to their 
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CENTRAL logical conclusion their so-called theories of rental value. 

PROVS. same remarks aj)ply to the case of C’hhindwara, where, 

however, the revenue was substantially reduced. 

The high percentage in Niinar is due entirely to the very 
large number of malik-makbuzas in that district, on whose 
paymont.s the malguzar was only entitled to hnhil tahsil 
at rates varving between 10 to 2(1 per cent., vide paragraph 
10 of the Proclamation of the North-Western Provinces 
(jovernment, dated 2Uh Juno 1854. The actual fraction 
of true malguzari assets taken in this district was only 32 
per cent. 

In Bhandara the high fraction shown in column 5 of 
Statement A is due to the fact tluxf the siirai income, which 
is of considerable importance in this district, is not included 
in the assets. Were this source of income taken account 
of, as it shouhl be, the percentage would probably fall to 55 
per cent. 

In Betul rents were very low and the Settlement Officer 
expected considerable increa.se; but as a matter of fact the 
adjustment of rents only raised them 5 j)er cent., “the 
cultivators for the past 25 years having been used to exceed¬ 
ingly light rents which they had come to consider as 
stereotyped.” 

13. As I read the correspondence and interpret the 
Saharanpur rules, the intention of Lord Canning’s Govern¬ 
ment was that the raalguzars should on an average during 
the currency of the settlement of long duration that was 
then being introduced get at leagt 40 per cent, to 50 per cent, 
of the gross rental. On the system of assessment on pros¬ 
pective assets they might at the outset get less than this 
share, in the middle of the term their profits w'ere supposed 
to approximate to this fraction of the whole, and in the 
last half of the term they stood to make good for the deficiency 
that accrued to them during the first few years that the 
revised settlement was in force. In districts such as Saugor, 
Jubbulpore, Seoni, Narsinghpur, Hoshangabad and Eaipur 
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their share was practically half-assets at the start of the CENTRAL 
settlement. In other districts, such as Damoh, Mandla and 
Bilaspur the accrual of unearned increments rapidly raised 
their proportion to -lO per cent, or over. 

In Nimar, as previously stated, they were left more than 
they were really entitled to at the commencement of the 
settlement period. 

In Nagpur, at the time of the recent revision it was found 
that the malgur.ars were enjoying 42 ]ier rent, of total assets, 
and excluding malik-makbiizas 44 jier (iont. of true inalguzari 
assets. Similar figures follow for other districts:— 

n . o Percentage of 
• Percentage oi , * . 

total assets, 

• a.sset8. 

Chliindwara .... .W 57 

Wardha ..... 47 48 

Bilaspur ..... C!) 69 

Raipur ..... 63 63 

I am not at ]>resent in a position to give statistics for 
Betul, Bhandara and (ihanda, hut the inalguzari profits 
have expanded tlierc in like fashion. 

14. My conclusion then is that jiaragrajihs 2 and 3 of 
Mr. Dutt’s letter are based on a mi.sconccption of the term 
assets as understood by Government in those days, and I can 
detect no deviation by the Settlement Officers from the orders 
of the Supreme Government. 

15. I have already shown that Mr. Dutt is inaccurate 
when ho states that the Settlement Officers fixed the rents 
of the ryots. Thi.s was done by agreement between the 
malguzars and tenants, doubtless under the stimulus of a 
revised revenue, demand. Still, the authoritative fixation 

BelaUon of old permitted by the 

rents to gross pro- orders then in force. The allegation 
that the rental demand on the tenants 
absorbed one-third of their gross produce is manifestly absurd. 

In those days the total rental value did not exceed one crore 
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OEITEAL of rapi'i'^. Thus the gross produce, according to Mr. Dutt, 
7B0V8. crores or 30 millions of rupees. The 

population of the surveyed tract to which our figures relate 
was 11 millions in 1806. Thus Mr. Dutt’s scale would allow 
exactly 4 rupees a head for each person to live on during 
the year. But during the five years 1863 to 1807-68 the 
average value of our imports was 186 lakhs of rupees, while 
the total demands of the State in the form of land revenue 
cesses, excise, stamps, etc., aggregated 73 lakhs. It is not 
clear how the people of so relatively unproductve a Province 
could afford to spend more than half of their gross income 
on comparative luxuries, nor i.^' it manifest how even in the 
good old days a population of 7|. million souls could exist 
on 41 lakhs of rupees at exactly «nine annas per head per 
annum. And in the above calculation no allowance has been 
made for seed-grain, which has to be provided out of the 
gross produce at a cost not far short of one crore of rupees. 

16. The incidence of tlic rental on the gross produce has 
been calculated from time to time by many Settlement and 
Revenue Officers who can lay claim to a local experience 
which Mr. Dutt does not jjossess. 

In reporting on his settlement of Bilaspur in 1868, Mr. 
Chisholm states that the rental absorbed 10 per cent, of the 
gross produce. In Hoshangabad, where much better prices 
were realisable by tenants for their produce. Sir Charles 
Elliott estimated that the revised revenue was about j^th 
of the gross produce of the day. The rental then absorbed* 
j^th of the gross produce. I have no doubt 1 could multiply 
evidence on this head by reference to other settlement reports, 
but the summarised conclusions of these two distinguished 
Revenue Officers suffice. 

■ 17. Mr. Dutt would have us believe that the rents fixed 
at the old settlement were fixed at a pitch unexampled else¬ 
where in India. Such certainly would have been the case 


• Rental to revenue in proportion of Bl-4-6 to BO-9-6. 
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had the rent absorbed one-third of the gross produce. Indeed ClHTSALj 
it may be safely asserted that the proportion of inferior soil 
in cultivation in the Central Provinces is so large and its 
outturn so relatively inconsiderable that a rental fixed at 
^th of the gross Provincial outturn would be unrealisable. 

It is only in the richest portions of our most fertile and 
highly cultivated districts that such a proportion of the 
gross produce could be paid from year to year, the reason 
being that the balance left to the ryot out of a small outturn 
would not suflice for the support of himself and his family. 

This was recognized by the able Settlement Officers who 
came from the fSorth-Western Provinces to effect the settle¬ 
ments which Mr. Dutt deems fit to impugn after the lap.se 
of 35 years. I quote from Mr. Charles Grant’s report on 
the Narsinghj)u» Settlement, paragraph 148 :— 

It may be as well to add a few words on the lowness of the absolute 
rate of assessment. Why sliould the' sandy plains of the Ganges 
and Jumna Doab pay their two, three and four rupees per cultivated 
aqre, while one of the richest valleys in India contributes at most one 
rupee per aero to the Imperial Treasury. The question is one of the 
highest importance and it may well be imagined that it has not 
failed to command the closest attention and the most earnest care 
from those entrusted with the charge of the State interest. In my 
own case, a previous employment in the Settlements of the North- 
West has perhaps served to put the contrast in an even stronger hght 
than usual, but it may be shown, I think, that the difference is essen¬ 
tial and therefore that the contrast is inevitable. 

Mr. Grant then goes on to explain the lightness of the 
rent-rate as due partly to the operation of an obstructive 
revenue law and to the absence of demand for produce, but 
principally owing to the meagreness of the produce itself. 

Ho states that the average wheat produce of the Nerbudda 
valley is 6 maunds per acre where the Doab produces at 
least 18. 

It is clear then that in spite of the criticisms of Mr. Dutt 
, . who, as far as I can ascertain, has 

perity under old never visited these Provinces, innmte 
settlements. taken by the Settlement 
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CENTBAIi Officers of tfie past to make their assessments fair 
PSOVS. suitable to the conditions of the districts with the 

welfare of which they were charged. I have shown 
above how substantially the revenue demand of various 
tracts in the proviiuies was reduced since they came 
under British management, and the assessments made 
after I860 were not by any means universally directed 
towards securing an enhancement of revenue. Gauged 
by statistical consideration the various settlements passed 
the tests imposed by the Supreme Government and iPere 
confirmed, but the best criterion of their reasonable and 
equitable character is undoubtedly the manner in which 
thev have since worked. The progress made by the Pro¬ 
vinces during their currency is ^succinctly stated in Mr. 
Fuller’s Keview of the progress of the Central Provinces 
during the past 30 years, which was written in 1892. More¬ 
over, a scrutiny of the annual reports on Land Revenue 
Administration during the eighties indicates how easily 
and with what a small amount of coercive processes the 
revenue was collected from year to year. 

Mr. Fuller’s report indicates a wonderful degree of 
progress and a steady rise in the standard of comfort which 
was maintained for some 30 years during which, with one 
exception, seasons were fairly favourable. The only really 
unsatisfactory feature is the extent to which the malguzars 
of aboriginal castes became indebted and lost their villages 
to members of the money-lending classes. Reckless extrava¬ 
gance has in the main led to this unfortunate result; and 
enquiries made in the course of settlement operations have 
shown that the very rapid increase of profits during the 
30 years’ settlement, which was largely due to the improve¬ 
ment of communications efiected by the opening of the 
railway, dazzled the proprietary body, and led them to 
launch out into wild expenditure. This was recently very 
clearly brought out in the Betul District, where the increased 
demand for and rise in the price of myrabolam (harra) placed 
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'undreamt of wealth, in the hands of a class which was not CEIITRAL 
sufi5ciently educated to appreciate the gift of proprietary 
right. 

18. I pass on now to more recent history and deal with 
that portion of Mr. Butt’s letter which relates to settlements 
effected on the present round of assessment, i.e., since 1890. 

The final settlement reports of all districts arc not as yet 
available, but there are some representative of all portions 
of the Provinces. 

are now based on real exi.sting assets, 
and there is now-a-days nothing of a 
prospective character about them. 

This in itself is a distinct gain to the 
malguzars, who will now appropriate 
the whole of tho ad interim profits accruing from increase 
of cultivation and the rise in the value of home-farm and 
siwai produce during the currency of the settlement. I 
contrast below the percentages taken on revision with the 
corresponding figures of last settlement. I also add figures 
contrasting the incidence per acre in cultivation of the old 
and revised revenue :— 


Our assessments 

New settlements; 
comparative inci¬ 
dence on assets and 
cultivation. 


DISTRICT. 

Borrent^RO 
of old 
rc\ fimo 00 
nssctK of 
last, Sottlc- 
ment. 

PerooritnRo 
ot rev list'd 
revotmo 
oil tho 
revised 
assets. 

Per rent, 
inrreasp in 
eiiltuaiion 
sinee last 
Settle, 
ment. 

IKCIBENCK PKK ACER IN 
crLTIVATION. 


Old Setdo- 
niont. 

New Settle¬ 
ment. 

Damoh 

Jubhnlpore 

Seoni 

NarsJnRhpur 
Chhlnrtwaja 
^Wardba . 

Naflrpur . 

Raipur 

Bilaspiir . 

54 

50 

4R 

40 

«« 

70 

78 

54 

51 

47 

50 

50 

«1 

54 

+51 
+ 44 
+50 

+17 
+00 
+28 
+13 
+33 
+ 40 

n 0 . p. 

(I 0 0 

0 10 4 

0 4 0 

0 12 0 

0 6 11 

0 9 7 

0 12 2 

0 4 10 

0 4 1 

Ji a. p. 

0 n 7 

0 11 11 

0 5 9 

0 15 3 

0 5 11 

0 10 2 

0 12 8 

0 6 8 

0 5 6 

In Nagpur and 

Wardha 

malik-makbuzas 

are of 


importance, and the proportion of true malguzari assets 
absorbed on revision is only 58"8 and 58'1 per cent., respec¬ 
tively. Thus in most districts on revision 50 per cent, to 
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OENTEAL 56 pel cent, of assets has been taken.and in no case has €0 
FSOTS. per cent, of true malguzari assets been absorbed. In 
Seoni, owing to the large increment of revenue obtainable 
and the relatively insecure character of cultivation in the 
Lakhnadon Tahsil, where part of the area cropped with 
millets is little better than strect-iock, only' 47 per cent, 
of assets has been demanded. In the districts* forming 
part of the old Nagpur country the peiccntage has been 
very appreciably reduced. This is a very substantial con¬ 
cession to malguzars and one that they could haidly 
have claimed as a right. The Chhindwara Uhstrict has 
been treated with singular indulgence. As to individual 
villages, the rule has been thioughont the provinces to 
accept 00 per cent, as a maximitm in lising and enhanc¬ 
ing 'juntas and GO per cent, has only been, tak en in reduc¬ 
ing assessments, he., where the revenue was' previously 
in excess of this figure, it has been lowered down to this 
limit in accordance with the orders of the fcupicme Govern¬ 
ment. 

10. 1 would now take the opportunity of correcting 
„ another of Mr. Dutt’s somewhat 

numerous inaccuracies. He states that 
cesses are taken at 12^ per cent, of the assets. This is not the 
case. They are based on the kamd jama, and as 13^| per 
cent, is the highest rate at which they are taken in any 
district, 8 per cent. {13-| per cent, x GO per cent, the maximum 
rate of assessment) is the highest rate at which they fall on 
the assets. The usual rate may be accepted as some figure 
between G and 7 per cent, of assets. In Seoni the incidence 
is 6 per cent, of the assets and in Nagpur 6|. Thus the 
percentage of malguzari assets absorbed by revenue and 
cesses ranges between 53 in Seoni and 66 in Nagpur. This 
disposes of Mr. Hutt’s assertion that our assessments absorb 


• Nagpur, ChJiindwara, Wardha, 
t In the Ughtly assessed districts of Baipur and Bilasp ur. 
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100 per cent, of malguzari assets. If lie means to imply (jENTEAIi 
that in seasons of scarcity and famine rents are to a certain P®0VS. 
extent irrecoverable, this is not, I presume, a state of affairs 
peculiar to the Central Provinces, and the Government 
meet such cases by the grant of liberal suspensions which, 
should occasion demand, are ultimately converted into 
remissions. But what I presume we are now concerned 
with is the pressure of the revenue and rental demands on 
the people in periods of normal meteorological season. 


20. The prices of agricultural produce have been found 

in the course of recent settlement 
Increase m pnees. • • , , • 

enquiries to have risen 1-50 per cent. 

in Jubbulpore and Wardha, 100 per cent, in Iloshangabad, 
from 76 to 100 per cent, qi Nagpur and Saugor, and from 
60 to 70 per ceisrt. in Narsinghpur and Chhiiidwara. As to 
Chhattisgarh, prices had in 1888 more than doubled and 
have since that year risen still further. Having regard to 
the appreciation of the silver value of agricultural produce, 
the rise in the incidence of the revenue per acre in cultiva¬ 
tion is very moderate, even after full allowance is made 
for the relative inferiority of some of the land subjugated 
during the past 30 years. The incidences in Nagpur and 
Wardha are almost stationary, which is of course due to 
the reduction of the fraction of assessment. But for this, 
one would have expected a rise of incidence in districts 
where the increase of cultivation has not been so very large, 
for the mere maintenance of the rent-rate in tracts where 


jnuch poor soil has been broken up is tantamount to an 
advance in the incidence of the payments. The fall in 
Chhindwara, a hilly district, is due to allowance being made 
for the fact that much of the newly broken soil is red gravel, 
very inferior to the rich pockets of black soil which formed 
the bulk of cultivation in the old days. We owe this desir¬ 
able result doubtless to the soU-uait system which Mr.Dutt 
includes in his denunciations. Acreage rates are singularly 
deceptive, and it is the boast of our new system that it enablea 


L 
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CENTBAli us to differentiate in our valuation of the different grades 
of soil. 


Against Narsinghpur we find the highest percentage 
rise of incidence, viz., 27 per cent. Here cultivation has 
only increased 17 per cent, and the fraction of assessment 
at last Settlement was very moderate. The district used to 
pay a much heavier assessment in the old days when the 
Bhonsla troops were quartered in the Nerbudda valley. In 
1816 the Marathas drew R6,67,000 from the Narsinghpur 
District, but their Military expenditure in that district 
amounted in that year to Rfi,37,000, so that the greater 
part of the revenue was spent in the district. Prior to the 
30 years’ settlement the reverntfe had fallen to R3,31,392. 
This was raised by Mr. Grant to R4,21,700, which has been 
paid with ease. Since that time Narsinghpur has been 
linlted to Calcutta and Bombay and has now ample facilities 
for the disposal of its surplus produce. The gross revenue 
fixed on recent revision is R6,42,6]5, and in spite of a pro¬ 
longed series of most untoward seasons, the bulk of the 
revenue has been realised from year to year without an 
excessive number of coercive processes. 


21. Taking the Provinces as a whole the cropped area 
has increased from 12J to 16 millions 
v8tton.°**° *'*'**" acres since 1867-68, i.e., by 27 per 

cent., and during that period the 
revenue on the roll has advanced from 60 to 86 lakhs of 
rupees, or 43 per cent. A large proportion then of the incre-. 
ment is mere assessment of newly-broken lands, and the 
increase of the revenue demand attributable to the enhanced 
value of agricultural produce is very small compared with 
the very great rise that has taken place in prices. 


22. There remains the question of the effect of the recent 

Rents aad produce. the tenants, who, Mr. Dutt 

asserts, are being ground down by a 
taxation which absorbs 5 or 6 annas in the rupee of the gross 
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produce. The rental value of the malsuzari area of the CENTBAIi 

* _ _ ” nnnirxi 


provinces may be stated as follows:— 

H 

Cash rents ....... 1,23,00,000 

Payments by malik-makbuzas . . , 5,85,000 

Valuation of land held by revenue-free grantees 45,000 
Value of home-farm at KO-12-2 the ryoti . 3.3,00,000 

Total . 1,62,30,000 


Some thre - years ago, in a note on the crop statistics of 
the year 189()-i>7, I estimated the normal outturn of food- 
grains of the Contra) Provinces. The outturn of standard 
areas at standard rates worked out to 3,-528,932 tons. I 
concluded then that 3,000,0(^0 tons could Siifely be accepted. 
This, however, wae deemed an under-estiniatc by the Local 
Administration. 

A very moderate value rate would be BOO per ton, which 
corresponds to HI-12-0 per maund or 2.0 seers per rupee. 

Valued at this rate the gross produce of food-grains would 
be R16,00,00,000. Ignoring all minor crops, such as 
hemp, castor, sugarcane, tobacco and miscellaneous garden 
crops, we have still to consider the value of the cotton, 
til and linseed crops. 

23. The normal area devoted to til is 600,000 acres, and 
the normal produce per acre may be taken at 2001b, value 
RIO at 201b per rupee. Thus the value of a normal outturn 
is 60 lakhs of rupees. Last year, when owing to the drought 
the crop was returned as only two-thirds of normal, i.e., 
1331b per acre, the export from the Central Provinces (after 
duly excluding 10,000 tons produced in our Feudatory States) 
amounted to 1371b for every acre in cultivation. A normal 
crop would at this rate exceed 2051b, and it is well known 
that there is considerable local consumption for which no 
margin is left by that year’s estimate of outturn. The 
Vidue of the exports in 1899-1900 reached 83J lakhs, but 
the area under the crop was abnormally large. In 1898-99 

L 2 
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CEHTBAt the value of til exports was 48| lakhs, but the average does 
PEOVS .3 exceed 35 lakhs. 

24. The area under cotton has latterly increased to 
1,000,000 acres, but 060,000 acres is our decennial average. 
Our standard outturn for cleaned cotton is 751!) to the acre, 
the value of which at 511) to the rupee is El5. Thus the 
value of a normal cotton crop works out to K97,60,000. 
That our standard outturn is too low or that we very fre¬ 
quently under-estiinate the character of this crop is proved 
by paragraph 23 of Mr. Craddock’s report on the rail-bome 
traffic of the Central Provinces for the year ending 31st 
March 1900. It is there stated that for two years in succes¬ 
sion the recorded exports have exceeded the total estimated 
yield of the crop. Our exports in— 

1898- 99 amounted to {a) 787,875 mauuda, value 11120 lakhs. 

1899- 1900 „ (6) 592,351 „ „ 90 „ 

And in the latter year (c) 155,000 maunds were con¬ 
sumed by the local mills. Adding (5) and (c) we get 747,351 
maunds, which valued at El 5 per maund is worth' 
Rl,12,10,205. Here again there is no allowance for village 
consumption, if this be accepted as the value of the whole 
crop. However, the area under the crop in 1899 was some¬ 
what above normal. It may then be accepted that the 
normal value of the crop does not fall short of one crore of 
rupees. 

25. Linseed is a precarious crop and the area devoted 
to this oil-seed varies greatly. Our decennial average just 
exceeds one million acres. Our standard outturn is 200tb 
per acre worth ElO or Ell. Thus the value of a normal 
crop on an average area would exceed one crore of rupees. 
The largest export in any one j-ear was 2,726,766 maunds, 
valued at about 108 lakhs of rupees. But our average 
exports for the past 15 years amount to only half this figure, 
the value of which would be 54 lakhs of rupees. 

The three crops, viz., linseed, cotton and til, shogld then 
bring in annually 260 lakhs of rupees, but to be on the safe 
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eide I reduce this estimate to two crores of rupees. This oEHTBAIi 
may be added to the value of food-grains estimated at 16 PBOTl 
crores of rupees. This result is 17 crores of rupees, of which 
the rental value stated above at 162 lakhs absorbs less than 
one-tenth. 

The normal cropped area is IG millions of acres and the 
gross outturn falls therefore at RIO-IO'O per acre, whereas 
the present all-round incidence per acre of the rental through¬ 
out the Provinces is RO-12-2. 

26. These estimates of crop outturn are admittedly 
difficult to frame, but we have now a long series of crop 
experiments to guide us and our area statistics are reliable. 

The standard outturns have been subjected to check in the 
light of results obtained on*the Nagpur Experimental Farm. 

We have, moreover, ascertained at that institution the 
amount of seed of each variety of crop that falls to the acre 
and how the outturn contrasts with the amount sown. Culti¬ 
vators generally estimate their crops at so many fold of the 
seed sown, and this has enabled us to apply a further test 
to our standard outturns. 

It is not claimed for the estimates that they have an 
exact quantitative accuracy; but they assuredly rest on a 
sufficient basis of fact to be considered a fairly trustworthy 
index to the amount of the gross outturn. Apart from 
this, I would not wish it to be understood that during the 
last five or six years of recurring crop failures, scarcities 
and famines the yield of the Provinces has approximated 
to these figures. Indeed my estimate of the food produc¬ 
tion of 1896-97 fell below half the normal and the loss has 
been stiU greater during the famine of 1899-1900. It has 
to be recognized that we have been passing through quite 
abnormal times such as have never been known even by 
tradition to the oldest inhabitants of these Provinces. But 
for this the revised Settlements wmuld have worked as 
smoothly as their predecessors. It may be added that the 
term of the settlements made after 1860 in the Chhattisgarh 
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yiaa ^0 and not SO years, and revision took place 
in 1886-1891. No difficulty was exjjcrienced in realizing 
the revised demand until the famine of 1896-97 brought 
many tenants to ruin. In 1893-94, only 10 attachments 
of moveable property were edected with no sales, in 1894- 
96* the number was 23 with one ssile and in addition 21 
defaulters were brotight to District Head-quarters. This 
represents the very minimum of coercion. 

27. To return from this digression I would now quote 
from the reports of various Settlement Officers the pro¬ 
portion of ihe gross produce absorbed by the rental as 
calculated by them :— 


Disteict. 

' Gross pro¬ 
duce. 

f 

Rental 

value. 

Per cent., 
of 3 on 2. 


1 

1 

! 2 

i 

3 

4 

5 


1 « 

B 



Bamoh . 

i 64,26,48+ 

8,01,558 

14 

. Ith. 

Seoni , 

! 82,41,394 

6,02,567 

7 

,Lth. 

Nagpur 

1 1,88,06,823 

16,76,212 

9 

,'ith. 

Narsinghpur . 

I 80,61,942 

12,77,486 

15-8 

Somewhat less than 


' 



ith. 

Chhindwara . 

1 1,00,61,740 

5,28,907 

5 


Wardha. 

1 1,47,16,115 

10,83,061 

7 

.‘ith. 

Jubbulpore , 

1 1,26,14,985 

19,27,770 

15-2 

Somewhat over |th. 


The Settlement Officer, Raipur, does not give similar 
figures, but calculating in a different manner arrives at the 
conclusion that rent absorbs 8 to 10 per cent, of the gross 
produce {vide paragraph 31 of his report). 

In none of the districts shown above does the proportion 
of the gross produce absorbed by the rental attain to three 
annas in the rupee. In Jubbulpore and Narsinghpur the 
percentage absorbed is relatively high, but as shown in 
paragraph 29 most of the enhancement imposed on these 
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districts has been efiected by the malguzars. The Chhind- CEKTBAL 
waia Settlement is doubtless lenient, but I think the Settle- 
ment Officer has somewhat overvalued the produce, and it 
would probably be saler to substitute a percentage of 7 or 
8 for 6 in column 4 above. j 

28. Mr. Butt’s contention is that our revised present rental 
Proportion of gross absorbs 5 or G annas in the rupee 

produce absorbed by of the gross produce, and he asserts that 
every tenant in India understands and 
recognizes three annas in the rupee out of the gross produce of 
his holding as a fair and equitable rent. The rental value of 
our malguzari area now stands at 1G2 lakhs, and on the 
assumption that the rental amounts to (i annai in the rupee of 
the gross produce, the val«e of the latter would be only 432 
lakhs. But thc'total revenue of the Provinces levied on the 
land, as cesses, excise, assessed taxes and stamps, amounts to 
114 lakhs. Moreover, the average value of our imports of 
cotton goods, metals, salt and sugar approximates to 2 crores 
of rupees. This would leave 118 lakhs for a population of 
nearly ten million souls to exist upon annually, i.e., little over 
a rupee per head. In this calculation no allowance has been 
made for the absolutely essential seed-grain. The cost of 
the same probably exceeds a crore and a half, for it costs 
80 lakhs to sow our normal wheat area = 4 million acres. 

Again, the average value of our exports of food-grains, oilseeds 
and cotton amounts to 3C5 lakhs of rupees. In normal years 
there is very little import of food-grains into the Central 
Provinces the average of the eleven years 1883-84 to 1893-94 
being the equivalent of 10 lakhs of rupees. In face of these 
figures it is not clear whence the people of these Provinces get 
their food supplies if the value of the gross products does not 
exceed 432 lakhs of rupees. Further, during the recent famine 
operations Government has expended 4J crores on affording 
bare subsistence to a portion of the population. The number 
on relief did not at any time greatly exceed 2J million souls, 
and if an average be struck for the year, it comes to 1| 
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QWEAL millions.* Assuming that the prices that ruled during the 
■ famine were double the normal and making due allowance 
for the cost of establishments, plant, contractor’s profits, etc., 
it may fairly be argued that the expenditure incurred by 
the State would not suffice for the bare maintenance of 4 
millions in ordinary times for the period of one year, whereas if 
Mr. Dutt is to be believed the 10 millions inhabiting our 
surveyed areas exist from year to year on 432 lakhs of rupees. 
These facts demonstrate, I think, very clearly the absurdity 
of Mr. Dutt’s allegation that the revised rental absorbs 6 
annas of the gross produce. If we took even half of that 
proportion, nz., 3 annas in the rupee, as rental that would 
only leave an all-round average of .Tth-S-Of per head for each 
person to support himself on th»oughout the year. These 
figures then tend to bear out the conclusiohs stated above, 
that over the Provinces taken as a whole the rental value 
absorbs little if anything over -j^-th of the gross produce. 
However much the malguzars of the Central Provinces may 
desire the reduction of the fraction of assessment, few would 
be found to advocate any radical interference with rents in 
the way of reduction. Such a step would aroiLsc a storm of 
opposition. The malguzars know full well that the rents are 
not excessive and that they can be and are for the most part 
collected in normal times. I quote from a recent letter of Mr. 
Gr. M. Chitnavis, dated the 26th November 1900, to the 
Pioneer, who may be regarded as the spokesman of the pro¬ 
prietary body;— 

In connection with this, I may remark that while deeply grateful 
to Mr. E. C. Dutt for his able and disinterested advocacy, I am not 
prepared to go with him when he says that our tenants’ rents are above 
the standard he lays down, viz., one-si.xth of the produce. Even 
after revision they are lower than what that standard would allow. 


* Exact figure 1,506,222. 

(114) 

t 864 lakhs less < 300 > lakhs. 

Uso) 
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esnlts o! settle- following statement shows fnimrnsT. 

ment officer’s revision the action of the rent-rates since last PB0V8. 
of rents. settlement:— 


District. 

Tenants’ 

rent-rate 

recorded 

Rent-rate as 
enhanced by 
Settlement 

Enhance¬ 
ment 
per cent. 

^Enhancement 
; in tenants’ 
j payments 
effected bv 


Settle- 


Officer on 
revision. 

in rent- 
rate. 

1 

J Settlement 

1 



3 

4 

5 

5 






Damoh . 

H a. 

0 13 

V- 

10 

1 H a. p. ' 

1 1 10 j 4-29 

+11 

Jubbulpore 

1 1 

« 

1 3 8 

1 -1-13 

+ 4 


0 9 

8 

0 10 10 

, +12 

+ 9 

Mandla . 

0 5 

8 

0 6 3 

i + 10 

+ 3 

Narsinghpur . 

1 o 

1 

1 11 7 

i -1-31 

+ 6 

<3hhindwara . 

0 9 

11 

0 9 9 

— 2 

+12 

Wardha . 

0 10 

7 

0 15 0 

-1-42 

+U 

Nagpur . 

, 0 12 

10 

1 0 3 

1 +26 

-1-16 

Raipur . 

' 0 8 

11 

0 10 6 

i +18 

+ 12 

Bilaspur 

; 0 7 

3 

0 9 9 

-1-34 

i +11 

Sambalpur 

1 0 6 

10 

0 6 7 

i — 4 

! +42 


There is nothing in these figures to bear out Mr. Dutt’s 
assertion that harshness has been displayed by the Settle¬ 
ment Officers in revising the payments of tenants. In only 
one district, m., Sambalpur, has the action of the Settlement 
Officer resulted in a large enhancement, and here we find that 
the rate has actually declined 4 per cent, below the level 
of last Settlement. The reason for this is that the 
enhancements of ryoti payments in this district were all 
covered by an increase of cultivation on which nothing 
had been paid during the currency of the preceding 
settlement. In no other district has the Settlement 
Officer enhanced rents more than 16 per cent. The 
leniency with which the relatively poor plateau district 
of Seoni, Mandla and Chhindwara have been treated 
is conspicuous. In the latter district the Settlement Officer 
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CEHTBAL found that the all-round rent-rate had fallen with the exten- 
PBOVS. gjojj Qf cultivation to poor soils from RO-9-11 to RO-8-8 per 
acre. He raised it to RO-9-9, which is below the level 
recorded in the 30 years’ settlement. The bulk of the 
rent enhancement that has been effected in most dis¬ 
tricts is due to the action of the malguzars and not to 
that of the Government. But in no case does the rise in 
the rent-rate during the past 30 years appear excessive 
when compared with the great advance in prices during 
the same period. 

30. To appreciate exactly the action that has been taken 
by the .Settlement Officer, it would be necessary to analyse 
the incidences of the various classes'of tenants from group to 
group in the eighteen districts of the Provinces. This would 
be a very lengthy undertaking, and it suffices to state that 
the bulk of the enhancement imposed on revision has fallen 
on the privileged classes of tenants belonging to the malik- 
makbuza, absolute-occupancy and occupancy classes. Their 
payments have been levelled up towards the pitch paid by 
tenants-at-will in the same village or in neighbouring villages 
of similar characteristics. The payments of ordinary tenants 
have, speaking generally, been little enhanced except in the 
Nagpur country, where they had become stereotyped by 
custom. On the other hand, in a few tracts where rack- 
renting had been practised substantial relief has been 
accorded to this class. In the Jubbulpore District H37,698 
were struck off the rental of C,433 holdings and at the same 
time arrears aggregating R18,479 w'ere remitted. In 
Seoni the rents of 734 holdings were reduced by R3,156. 
In Narsinghpur the Settlement Officer lowered ordinary 
rents by R43,261 and in the Harda Tahsil of Hoshanga- 
bad this beneficent action extended to the reduction of 
rents by H30,694, while arrears amounting to R92,082 
were remitted. 

31. It is stated in Mr. Butt’s communication that there 
was alarm and consternation in the country when the 
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new enhanced rents were proclaimed. This statement is OENTSAb 
not in accordance with the facts of the case. As a 
general rule the ryots accepted their revised payments 
readily enough and cheerfully acquiesced in the fairness, 
of their enhancements. They infinitely prefer that their 
rents should he fixed by the State to being left to the 
mercies of their inaiguzars, and the number of appeals 
against rental enhancements has been very small indeed. 

The only district which furnishes an exception to these 
remarks is Sambalpur, where the ryots and gaontias of a 
considerable number of villages combined to resist the revised 
assessment. It is in this district that rents were most 
enhanced by the Settlement Officer, the ryots having 
incorporated^ large area* of waste in their holdings free 
of payment. * Tire effect of the Settlement Officer’s 
action was to reduce considerably the proportion of the 
profits hitherto enjoyed by the ryots, but as to the 
fairness of the assessment there can be no question, 
for the incidence of the rental in Sambalpur is lighter 
than in any other district of the Central Provinces and, 
if the experience of recent years counts for anything, 
agriculture is more secure than in any other district of the 
Central Provinces. The character of this agitation is describ¬ 
ed in paragraph 83 of Mr. Fuller’s Settlement Eeport, to 
which reference may be made. 

32. While traversing then the various statements made by 
Mr. Dutt, I would not have it understood that I fail to sym¬ 
pathize with the malguzars and ryots in their recent losses. 

Where these are of merely temporary character I am sanguine 
that a few good seasons will set matters right, but in other 
tracts, especially the rice and rabi tracts, where there has 
been serious deterioration since the revised assessments 
were framed, I am conscious that relief in the shape of tem¬ 
porary abatements will have to be granted. I have in the 
past brought at least one tract, viz., that of the Hinganghat 
Tahsil of Wardha, to the notice of the Honourable the Chief 
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OENTEAL Commissioner. For the rest, the matter is engaging the 
attention of the Administration and steps are being taken 
by means of abatements extending over a series of years to 
.render the demand suitable to the altered condition of de¬ 
teriorated regions. It remains but to add that the recent 
famine has been equally severe in districts such as (1) Chanda, 
where the old assessment is still in force; or (2) Betul, 
Balaghat, Bhandara and Nimar, where the revised assess¬ 
ments have been barely in force for a year, as in other 
districts of the Provinces which have paid the revised 
assessments for a number of years. 
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districts has been efiected by the malguzars. The Chhind- CEKTBAL 
waia Settlement is doubtless lenient, but I think the Settle- 
ment Officer has somewhat overvalued the produce, and it 
would probably be saler to substitute a percentage of 7 or 
8 for 6 in column 4 above. j 

28. Mr. Butt’s contention is that our revised present rental 
Proportion of gross absorbs 5 or G annas in the rupee 

produce absorbed by of the gross produce, and he asserts that 
every tenant in India understands and 
recognizes three annas in the rupee out of the gross produce of 
his holding as a fair and equitable rent. The rental value of 
our malguzari area now stands at 1G2 lakhs, and on the 
assumption that the rental amounts to (i annai in the rupee of 
the gross produce, the val«e of the latter would be only 432 
lakhs. But thc'total revenue of the Provinces levied on the 
land, as cesses, excise, assessed taxes and stamps, amounts to 
114 lakhs. Moreover, the average value of our imports of 
cotton goods, metals, salt and sugar approximates to 2 crores 
of rupees. This would leave 118 lakhs for a population of 
nearly ten million souls to exist upon annually, i.e., little over 
a rupee per head. In this calculation no allowance has been 
made for the absolutely essential seed-grain. The cost of 
the same probably exceeds a crore and a half, for it costs 
80 lakhs to sow our normal wheat area = 4 million acres. 

Again, the average value of our exports of food-grains, oilseeds 
and cotton amounts to 3C5 lakhs of rupees. In normal years 
there is very little import of food-grains into the Central 
Provinces the average of the eleven years 1883-84 to 1893-94 
being the equivalent of 10 lakhs of rupees. In face of these 
figures it is not clear whence the people of these Provinces get 
their food supplies if the value of the gross products does not 
exceed 432 lakhs of rupees. Further, during the recent famine 
operations Government has expended 4J crores on affording 
bare subsistence to a portion of the population. The number 
on relief did not at any time greatly exceed 2J million souls, 
and if an average be struck for the year, it comes to 1| 
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QWEAL millions.* Assuming that the prices that ruled during the 
■ famine were double the normal and making due allowance 
for the cost of establishments, plant, contractor’s profits, etc., 
it may fairly be argued that the expenditure incurred by 
the State would not suffice for the bare maintenance of 4 
millions in ordinary times for the period of one year, whereas if 
Mr. Dutt is to be believed the 10 millions inhabiting our 
surveyed areas exist from year to year on 432 lakhs of rupees. 
These facts demonstrate, I think, very clearly the absurdity 
of Mr. Dutt’s allegation that the revised rental absorbs 6 
annas of the gross produce. If we took even half of that 
proportion, nz., 3 annas in the rupee, as rental that would 
only leave an all-round average of .Tth-S-Of per head for each 
person to support himself on th»oughout the year. These 
figures then tend to bear out the conclusiohs stated above, 
that over the Provinces taken as a whole the rental value 
absorbs little if anything over -j^-th of the gross produce. 
However much the malguzars of the Central Provinces may 
desire the reduction of the fraction of assessment, few would 
be found to advocate any radical interference with rents in 
the way of reduction. Such a step would aroiLsc a storm of 
opposition. The malguzars know full well that the rents are 
not excessive and that they can be and are for the most part 
collected in normal times. I quote from a recent letter of Mr. 
Gr. M. Chitnavis, dated the 26th November 1900, to the 
Pioneer, who may be regarded as the spokesman of the pro¬ 
prietary body;— 

In connection with this, I may remark that while deeply grateful 
to Mr. E. C. Dutt for his able and disinterested advocacy, I am not 
prepared to go with him when he says that our tenants’ rents are above 
the standard he lays down, viz., one-si.xth of the produce. Even 
after revision they are lower than what that standard would allow. 


* Exact figure 1,506,222. 

(114) 

t 864 lakhs less < 300 > lakhs. 

Uso) 
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esnlts o! settle- following statement shows fnimrnsT. 

ment officer’s revision the action of the rent-rates since last PB0V8. 
of rents. settlement:— 


District. 

Tenants’ 

rent-rate 

recorded 

Rent-rate as 
enhanced by 
Settlement 

Enhance¬ 
ment 
per cent. 

^Enhancement 
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j payments 
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+12 
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0 10 
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, 0 12 
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1 0 3 

1 +26 

-1-16 

Raipur . 

' 0 8 

11 

0 10 6 

i +18 

+ 12 

Bilaspur 

; 0 7 

3 

0 9 9 

-1-34 

i +11 

Sambalpur 

1 0 6 

10 

0 6 7 

i — 4 

! +42 


There is nothing in these figures to bear out Mr. Dutt’s 
assertion that harshness has been displayed by the Settle¬ 
ment Officers in revising the payments of tenants. In only 
one district, m., Sambalpur, has the action of the Settlement 
Officer resulted in a large enhancement, and here we find that 
the rate has actually declined 4 per cent, below the level 
of last Settlement. The reason for this is that the 
enhancements of ryoti payments in this district were all 
covered by an increase of cultivation on which nothing 
had been paid during the currency of the preceding 
settlement. In no other district has the Settlement 
Officer enhanced rents more than 16 per cent. The 
leniency with which the relatively poor plateau district 
of Seoni, Mandla and Chhindwara have been treated 
is conspicuous. In the latter district the Settlement Officer 
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CEHTBAL found that the all-round rent-rate had fallen with the exten- 
PBOVS. gjojj Qf cultivation to poor soils from RO-9-11 to RO-8-8 per 
acre. He raised it to RO-9-9, which is below the level 
recorded in the 30 years’ settlement. The bulk of the 
rent enhancement that has been effected in most dis¬ 
tricts is due to the action of the malguzars and not to 
that of the Government. But in no case does the rise in 
the rent-rate during the past 30 years appear excessive 
when compared with the great advance in prices during 
the same period. 

30. To appreciate exactly the action that has been taken 
by the .Settlement Officer, it would be necessary to analyse 
the incidences of the various classes'of tenants from group to 
group in the eighteen districts of the Provinces. This would 
be a very lengthy undertaking, and it suffices to state that 
the bulk of the enhancement imposed on revision has fallen 
on the privileged classes of tenants belonging to the malik- 
makbuza, absolute-occupancy and occupancy classes. Their 
payments have been levelled up towards the pitch paid by 
tenants-at-will in the same village or in neighbouring villages 
of similar characteristics. The payments of ordinary tenants 
have, speaking generally, been little enhanced except in the 
Nagpur country, where they had become stereotyped by 
custom. On the other hand, in a few tracts where rack- 
renting had been practised substantial relief has been 
accorded to this class. In the Jubbulpore District H37,698 
were struck off the rental of C,433 holdings and at the same 
time arrears aggregating R18,479 w'ere remitted. In 
Seoni the rents of 734 holdings were reduced by R3,156. 
In Narsinghpur the Settlement Officer lowered ordinary 
rents by R43,261 and in the Harda Tahsil of Hoshanga- 
bad this beneficent action extended to the reduction of 
rents by H30,694, while arrears amounting to R92,082 
were remitted. 

31. It is stated in Mr. Butt’s communication that there 
was alarm and consternation in the country when the 
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new enhanced rents were proclaimed. This statement is OENTSAb 
not in accordance with the facts of the case. As a 
general rule the ryots accepted their revised payments 
readily enough and cheerfully acquiesced in the fairness, 
of their enhancements. They infinitely prefer that their 
rents should he fixed by the State to being left to the 
mercies of their inaiguzars, and the number of appeals 
against rental enhancements has been very small indeed. 

The only district which furnishes an exception to these 
remarks is Sambalpur, where the ryots and gaontias of a 
considerable number of villages combined to resist the revised 
assessment. It is in this district that rents were most 
enhanced by the Settlement Officer, the ryots having 
incorporated^ large area* of waste in their holdings free 
of payment. * Tire effect of the Settlement Officer’s 
action was to reduce considerably the proportion of the 
profits hitherto enjoyed by the ryots, but as to the 
fairness of the assessment there can be no question, 
for the incidence of the rental in Sambalpur is lighter 
than in any other district of the Central Provinces and, 
if the experience of recent years counts for anything, 
agriculture is more secure than in any other district of the 
Central Provinces. The character of this agitation is describ¬ 
ed in paragraph 83 of Mr. Fuller’s Settlement Eeport, to 
which reference may be made. 

32. While traversing then the various statements made by 
Mr. Dutt, I would not have it understood that I fail to sym¬ 
pathize with the malguzars and ryots in their recent losses. 

Where these are of merely temporary character I am sanguine 
that a few good seasons will set matters right, but in other 
tracts, especially the rice and rabi tracts, where there has 
been serious deterioration since the revised assessments 
were framed, I am conscious that relief in the shape of tem¬ 
porary abatements will have to be granted. I have in the 
past brought at least one tract, viz., that of the Hinganghat 
Tahsil of Wardha, to the notice of the Honourable the Chief 
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OENTEAL Commissioner. For the rest, the matter is engaging the 
attention of the Administration and steps are being taken 
by means of abatements extending over a series of years to 
.render the demand suitable to the altered condition of de¬ 
teriorated regions. It remains but to add that the recent 
famine has been equally severe in districts such as (1) Chanda, 
where the old assessment is still in force; or (2) Betul, 
Balaghat, Bhandara and Nimar, where the revised assess¬ 
ments have been barely in force for a year, as in other 
districts of the Provinces which have paid the revised 
assessments for a number of years. 
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Chapter VII.—MADRAS. 

JBesolnlion by the Board of lieremie, Madras, No. 542, dated 6th December 
1900. 

The Board has been called upon to express an opinion 
on the points discussed by Mr. Dutt in his letter, dated 
20th February 1900, addressed to His Excjellency the 
Viceroy. For a full comprehension of Mr. Dutt’s views 
and for the purposes of reply, it is necessary to consider 
remarks in a book in which the letter has since appeared, 
and the Board will therefore occasionally travel outside 
the mere words of the letter under consideration. 

2. The experience and the position of Mr. Dutt and his 
sympathy with the ryot entitle his remarks to every consi¬ 
deration, while a full discussion will help to elucidate several 
debated matters; the Board will therefore deal with the 
subject at some length. 

3. Mr. Dutt’s three definite suggestions are contained in 
paragraph 13 of his letter, but the preliminary paragraphs with 
their connected remarks elsewhere, necessarily call for 
criticism prior to the consideration of his formulated 
proposals ; his main points are as follows :— 

(1) that by the early ryotwari settlement the Madras 
ryot had a declared and indefeasible right to an 
unalterable and perpetual assessment, and that 
this right sub.sisted for the first half of the century 
(paragraphs 2 and 3); that this right has been 
confiscated by the British Government within the 
last forty years, when they established the new' 
Settlement Department and introduced at that 
time permanency only for a period, whereby the 
assessment is subjected to possible revision after 
each such period (paragraphs 4 and 5); 
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(2) that subsequently to the introduction of this new MADRAS. 

principle it was laid down by Lord Ripon and 
accepted by the Madras Government, that the 
periodical settlement should be confined to revi¬ 
sion “ on the sole ground of the rise in prices,” 
but that this result of long “ years of mature 
deliberation” was subsequently rejected in the 
Secretary of State’s despatch of 1S85 which has 
thrown the Madras cultivators bach into another 
era of uncertainty and “ unjust enhancement ” 
(paragraphs 6 and 7); 

(3) that the present method of settlement is based on the 

principle of taking half the net produce for Govern¬ 
ment which inv^olves calculations liable to error 
with,, in such cases, results fatal to successful 
agriculture (paragraph 8); 

(4) that a further rule is that the assessments should not 

exeeed one-third of the gross produce on land not 
irrigated at Government cost, and that this rule 
being taken as a guide, leads to unduly high 
assessments, and that these unduly hieh assess¬ 
ments will or do necessarily impoverish the ryot 
(paragraph 9); 

(5) that the recent Act to amend the irrigation law of the 

Presidency is contrary to custom, injurious in 
effect, and unjust in its provisions (paragraphs 
10 to 12). 

In his discussion of these points Mr. Dutt makes various 
remarks which will be alluded to in their place. 

4. Mr. Dutt therefore suggests— • 

(ffl) that the proposals of Lord Ripon in 18S2 be adopted 
as a necessary principle in the present and future 
settlements or re-settlements: 

(6) that one-fifth of the gross and not half of the net pro¬ 

duce be adopted as the future maximum ; 

(c) that the water-rate be not made compulsory. 
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MADRAS. 5. Point 1 in paragraph 3, supra .—For about forty-five 

Reasons ior perio- years the periodicity of settlements, in 
fliclty oS present set- money at least, has been an accepted 
tlement. principle. From the date of the well- 

known order of Government, No. 951 (Rev.), dated 14th 
August 1865, which originated the survey of the Presidency 
and the revision of the assessment, this has been the 
invariable and accepted practice notwithstanding that, in 
the early part of this period, remarks may be found, as 
quoted by Mr. l)utt, which seem to indicate an opinion 
that the original assessments were or were intended 
to be permanent. This survey and revision of the 
assessment have been expressly sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State, who, in the well-known despatch 
of 1862, in which the eventual introduction of per¬ 
manency in the assessment was accepted, at the same time 
laid down the necessity, as a preliminary step, for the revision 
of the then assessment, obseiwing that “ the existing settle¬ 
ment records which detennine the supposed extent of each 
holding and, by consequence, the actual rate of assessment, 
are in many cases untrustworthy,” that “ there is anfple 
evidence that the actual incidence of the assessments as 
regards particular fields or estates requires careful readjust¬ 
ment,” and that Her Majesty’s Government considered that 
the Presidency was not then “ in the condition which would 
warrant them in authorising a permanent settlement of the 
land-revenue on the assessed lands at the existing rates.” 
The discussion of points (1) and (2) would therefore be of 
mere academic interest, but that the grave charge is made that 
Government has confiscated rights and has thereby been 
enabled to enhance assessments which were perpetual; 
moreover, the Board believes that the history and object 
of the present survey and settlement have been misunder¬ 
stood and that they should be exhibited in a dry light. 

6. Mr. Dutt bases the charges contained in point 1 in 
paragraph 3, supra, on a few sentences quoted from Sir 
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Thomas Munro in 1812, from the Government in 1866-56, UADBAS. 
from the Board in 1857, and from Government in 1862. His 
exact words are as follows:— 

The first point to which I desire to invite .... attention 
is that this right of the Madras cultivator to a fixed, perpetual and 
unalterable assessment, recognised by the British Government during 
half a century, has been virtually confiscated by tlic Bri'ish Govern¬ 
ment within the last forty years. 

I cannot believe that the British Government deliberately desired 
on this or on any other occasion to violate a right which it had deli¬ 
berately affirmed and recognized before. I am inclined to believe 
that in the Settlement and Survey operations which were introdliced 
after 1857, the real position of the Madras cultivator was lost sight of, 
and rules were introduced to secure an increase of the land-revenue 
without an adeq^uate consideration of the rights of the cultivator. So 
far as the Madras cultivators are concerned, there can be little doubt 
that the rights»prcviouely asslu-ed to them have in effect been with¬ 
drawn, and the pledges previously given to them have in effect been 
violated. And, at the present time, the Madras cultivator instead of 
holding “ his land in perpetuity without any increase of assessment,” 
is subject to enhancement at each recurring settlement, and has been 
reduced to a state of poverty and indebtedness which makes him an 
easy prey to famines in years of bad harvests. 

7. That the founders of the ryotwari system originally 
purposed the permanency of the assessment is Beyond doubt; 

Colonel Head’s proclamation in Salem in 1796 is clear on this 
point, and the writings of Sir oThomas Munro distinctly 
show that one of the leading ideas of the early system was 
that of a permanent assessment whether immediate or in 
the near future. Assuming, however, for the moment— 
which is incorrect—that Munro used the words “ fixed ” or 
“ permanent ” in the sense of perpetual or unalterable, it 
must be noted that this was merely a principle of the ideal 
or purposed ryotwari system; it was “ his idea ” to make 
the assessment permanent when the time should arrive, but the 
whole of his and other men’s writings and the whole of the 
land revenue history of the Presidency show that this principle 
was, for a variety of reasons, never brought into practice; 
much less was it a declared right; and still less was 

u 
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MAD RAS , such policy secured to the ryots as a right. “ The 
history of the different districts, as given in the 
Manuals, is one of a series of new ‘ huknmnamas’ or 
assessment orders by which rates were experimentally 
lowered, raised, and lowered agam till, m 1865-58, a 
general and systematic resurvey and revision was ordered 
and the modern order of things began” (Baden-Powell, 
Volume III, page 38). Not merely did the enormous 
assessments—especially enormous at the then prices—of 
both the original and revised (1818) systems, utterly 
preclude the fixing of the assessment in perpetuity 
and necessitate a continual series of reductions, remis¬ 
sions, and evasions, but the system,itself, as an organised 
and declared system, was never fully introduced even in 
those di.stricts where the system ‘Ivas most iU' VOgue, whilst 
in others it was, as regards the existence of the permanent 
field survey and field assessment which were the declared 
basis of Munro’s system, practically non-existent. Those 
who assert the right claimed must prove that the right ever 
existed, that it was defined and ascertained and was ascertain¬ 
able in the middle of the century, and that if ascertainable it 
was practicable. Though such proof is absent the Board 
will adduce proof to the contrary on all the above points. 

8. The Board will establish the following points:— 

(o) that the words “fixity” and “permanency” as 
applied to the assessment did not, when used 
regarding the ryotwari system, connote the 
idea of perpetual immutability; 

(b) that the right claimed was never made a “ right ” ' 

either by formal authoritative declaration or by 
enactment; 

(c) that in the intentions of the founders of the 

system the idea of permanency was absolutely 
reciprocal; if Government could not demand 
more, neither was it ever to receive less; 
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{d) that if permanency had been established it would KADSAB. 
have ruined the ryot owing to the weight and 
inequality of the assessment; 

(e) that, partly owing to the weight of the assessment at 
the then prices and conditions, partly to the 
absence of a proper survey, permanency was never 
established as a fact, but remained a mere inten¬ 
tion or guiding purpose which was not binding in 
perpetuity but is alterable according to circum¬ 
stances. 

9. Point {»)—The words “ fixity ” and “ permanency ” as 

a'pplied to the assessment did not, when 
True significance ,, . 

o{ “ fixity ” and “ per- reyurmny the ryotwarr, system, 

r^ency ” as use^d in connate the idea oj perjwtual immu- 
* ' tahility. In the old papers on the 

ryotwari system, neither the word “ fixed ” nor “ permanent,” 
as applied to the ryotwari assessment, necessarily or usually 
means perpetual and unalterable as supposed by Mr. Dutt. 

The founder of the system. Sir Thomas Munro, used the 
word “ fixed ” as the opposite of variable, fluctuating, un¬ 
certain, or provisional; as he incessantly pointed out, one 
chief merit of the system was that a fixed assessment was, in 
theory at least, laid upon the field, not upon the produce or 
upon the man, whereas in former years, th? assessment was 
wholly uncertain, without any standard, and varied according 
to season, produce, the health, wealth or capacity of the ryot, 
the whims of the officials, etc. Munro, in fact, used the word 
“ fixed ” or “ permanent ” assessment only in a qualified 
sense, as meaning a standard or maximum assessment which 
should be stable and not be liable to frequent alteration; he 
did not mean an unalterable assessment; the lands were to 
belong to the ryots in perpetuity, but the assessment though 
“ permanent ” and even a “ maximum,” might be raised or 
lowered according to the exigencies of the State. In 1820 
when, as Governor, he was commenting on the settlement of 

M 2 
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KADBAS. Bellary, a district settled by himself and then considered a 
model of the ryotwari settlement, he observed as follows :— 

The survey rates having, under the lease, become unequal, in 
some places too high, in some too low, and in many been abandoned, 
it has become a question whether they ought not to be again corrected. 
I am decidedly of opinion that they ought not to be touched, and that 
they ought to stand as the foundation of evert/ fvlvre eeiilemeni. By 
having such a standard, Govemrneiii 'may in every fulvre period raise 
or lower the revenue, according to the necessities of tho State, hy simply 
increasing or diminishing this standard by a certain rate. 

Again, on the same district, he said : 

The last point for consideration is whether the reduction of 25 
per cent, should be permanent or not. I think that it ought to be so. 
Ido not by this mean that it is never to be altered, but that it is not 
to be altered frequently, but only at distant rntervals, when the exigen¬ 
cies or the prosperity of the State may demand an increase or admit 
of a reduction of revenue. 

In 1824 in his well-known Minute on the condition of the 
people, he observed as follows of the survey assessment: 
“ I trust that we shall never have to go beyond the original 
assessment,” and in almost the last sentence of that Minute, 
in speaking of the district surveys (a term which then included 
settlement), he says “ when completed they will furnish a 
groundwork on which the land revenue of the country may 
with safety . . . .be lowered or raised 

according to circumstances.” 

It is clear then that Munro himself, though hoping and 
preparmg for a “ permanent ” assessment, had no intention, 
even hy such settlement, of precluding Government from 
raising the assessment when necessary. Indeed no such 
idea was possible in the mind of the man who wrote in the 
same Minute as follows;— 

We are now masters of a very extensive empire, and we should 
endeavour to secure and improve it by a good internal administration. 
Our experience is too short to judge what rules arc best calculated for 
this purpose. It is only within the last thirty years that we have here 
begun to acquire any practical knowledge; a longer period must pro- 
tably elapse htjore we can ascertain what is best. Such a period is 
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as nothing in the existence of a people ; but we act as if this were as 
limited as the life of an individual. We proceed, in a country of which 
we know little or nothing, as if we knew everything, and as if every¬ 
thing must be done now and nothing could be done hereafter. We 
feel om' ignorance of Indian revenue, and the difficulties arising from 
it; and instead of seeking to remedy it by acquiring more knowledge, 
we endeavour to get rid of the difficulty by precipilakly making per- 
manent seUlemenls which relieve us from the troublesome task of 
minute or accurate investigation, and which are better adapted to per¬ 
petuate our ignorance than to protect the people.” 


Permanency not 
recognized by 
authoritative de¬ 

claration or , enact¬ 
ment. • 


10. Point (b).—TherigU claimed was never made a “right” 
either hj formal authoritative declaration 
or by efMctment. While “ the princi¬ 
ples ” of the ryotwari system have been 
frequently mentioned in the writings 
of Munro, of other officers, of the 
Board, and of Government at various times, those principles 
have never been authoritatively formulated and publicly 
notified, still less have they been legislatively established, 
as principles binding the G overnment and the ryot in a mutual 
contract as in the case of landholders under a “ permanent 
settlement ” (see Eegulation XXV of 1802); the principles 
have been stated either unauthoritatively as the opinions or as 
the results of the settlements of individual officers, or, when 
authoritative, as general principles which should be the guides 
to uniformity and continuity in action; there has been no 
public declaration binding Government to future action or 
abstention from action, but only “ instructions ” to officers 
and explanations to authorities. In fact, the contrast between 
the action of Government in regard to the two systems is so 
remarkable as to be obviously intentional: in the case of the 
permanent (zamindari) settlement Government has bound 
itself for ever by legislative enactment and, as compelled by 
that law, has given to every such landholder a sonad declaring 
the perpetuity both of tenure and assessment; there is no 
such statute with regard to the ryotwari system nor has any 
such document ever been issued to ryots. In this connection 
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KMWtAS. it may be pointed out that in Regulation II of 1806 the non- 
zamindari districts are expressly spoken of as “ districts of 
which the assessment of the land revenue is not permanently 
fixed.” Regulation XXIX of 1802 appoints karnams tO' 
each village of a district “ where the land revenue may have 
been permanently assessed on the landsthis regulation 
applies only to zamindari areas, so that Regulation VI of 
1831, in appointing the village officers in general, enacts that 
it shall not affect the office of karnam instituted by XXIX of 
1802 in districts of which the land revenue has been “ per¬ 
manently ” fixed, thus clearly differentiating, so late as 1831, 
between the permanently and non-permanently assessed 
areas. So also in Regulation IV of 1822, enacted after the 
introduction of the revised ryolJWari systepi,' the “ per¬ 
manent” and “temporary” settlements are again absolutely 
distinguished. 

The case of Canara, originally consisting of the north and 
south divisions, is a crucial instance, for in that district the 
right of private property was always particularly clear, it 
was settled by Munro himself, and it was considered an 
especially good example of the ryotwari tenure and system. 
In that district (North Canara) the question of permanency 
has been judicially raised and decided in favour of Govern¬ 
ment by the High Court of Bombay (High Court Reports, 
Volume XII, 1876), the Court finding “ that the assessment 
had not become unalterably fixed in law since the British 
acquisition.” The reasoning applies with even greater force 
to the other districts, where rates were higher and more 
fluctuating, and system less distinct. 

With the conclusive facts of the land revenue history 
before it, the Board does not desire to lay undue stress on 
this point since formal public announcements and long- 
established custom following thereon would, if found, 
warrant especially careful consideration in altering the- 
principles of settlement; but the fact remains that Govern¬ 
ment is nowhere and in no way bound by any law, public- 
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notification or declaration as to permanency; on the MADRAS, 
contrary, in the laws up to so late as 1831, the settle¬ 
ment of lands other than those under the zamindari 
settlement was declared to be “temporary” and non¬ 
permanent. It will presently be shown that there has 
been no custom of permanency in the rates of assessment. 

Moreover, if as Mr. Dutt claims (page 95 of his book), 

“the land revenue is a tax” it is difficult to see how, 
being a tax, it could be made permanent even by enactment. 

11. Point {c).—Intheintentions of the founders of the systetn 

, the idea of permanency was absolutely 
Disadvantages to i t n , u . 

ryots of irreduciW- reciprocal; if Government could not 

lity of Government demand more, neither was it ever to 
demand. ^ receive less. It is well to note the condi¬ 
tions of the “ pwmanency ” intended by Bead and Munro, 
and which is represented as the leading characteristic of the 
ryotwari system and as a right of the ryot confiscated by 
Government. Colonel Bead stated the case distinctly, and if 
the words implying perpetuity were excised, his proclamation 
would in that matter suit Munro’s views ; “ the assessment 
of every individual field (in the holding) when at the full 
rate is fixed for ever, that is to say, the Government is neve) 
to require more or receive less nor you to pay less or more than 
the present rate.” In other words, there is a reciprocal con¬ 
tract that if on the one hand there shall be no increase, on the 
other, there shall be no reduction or remission. But in now 
claiming permanency it has been forgotten that the per¬ 
manency extends to both parties; if the assessment could not 
be raised neither could it be reduced. Yet the whole history 
of land revenue from 1818 to 1855, and later, was an incessant 
clamour—and a rightful clamour—for heavy reductions of the 
“ standard ” assessment and for remissions, while every sort 
of evasion or artifice was resorted to, both by ryots and by 


officials, in order to lighten the assessment. This was neces¬ 
sitated by the enormous standard assessments based upon 
those found in existence at the assumption of the country, 
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MADRAS, and by the continual fall in prices up to 1865; from that 
period prices so rapidly rose that further reductions no longer 
became necessary, and consequently the claim advanced, 
now that the original assessment is moderate in comparison 
with prices, is for permanency. But of two things one ; either 
permanency or non-permanency, but not the one or the other 
according to circumstances and prices. In paragraphs 28 to 
30 of its despatch No. 6 of 1868 to the Secretary of State, the 
Madras Government recognizes that the permanency had 
“ hitherto been entirely one sided,” and points out that if 
reductions and remissions were just in the case of a continued 
fall in prices or of bad seasons, the ryot could not claim to 
enjoy the sole benefit of a rise iu prices. It must be added 
that had the principle of reciprocal permanency been more 
than a mere intention and idea, had it not in fact been aban¬ 
doned as a working principle, every ryot in the country would 
have been ruined by the impossibility, at the prices of the 
second quarter of the century, of paying not merely the 
standard or maximum, but in many districts the reduced 
assessment. In fact, the standard or maximum was but 
tentative, it was erroneous and excessive, and it was never 
adopted as a permanency. 

12. Point (d).—If permanency had been, established, it wmM 
Probable results ruined the ryot wring to the weight 
bad permanent settle- and inequality of the assessments. —The 
ment been granted. Board does not propo.se to dwell on the 
other incidents attached by Munro and other officers to the 
ideal ryotwari .system or belonging thereto as part of the then 
revenue methods, such as the liability of all the ryots of a 
village up to 10 per cent, of their individual dues for the 
default of any of their body, the compulsory nature of 
the contracts at the annual settlements, the custom of 
levying heavy assessments upon gardens (dry lands in 
which the owners had dug wells at their own expense); 
the history of the system as separately worked or varied 
in each district may be read, at least in outline, in the 
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printed records available to every student. But since MADRAS, 
the permanency of the original ryotwari assessment has 
been claimed as a right of the ryot, it may be well to 
mention that the rates imposed by that assessment— 
based, as stated above, on the assessments of the previous 
rulers of the country—were, in many districts, far higher per 
acre than those now generally obtaining ; the higher rates 
were so unbearable that the best wet lands were not 
•cultivated, the average rates were far higher than the 
settlement average rates, while the garden assessments, 
based upon the value of the crop, were extraordinarily 
heavy ; these last are not now in existence, having been 
wholly struck out of the list of rates and the lands assessed 
at dry rates only. Even ^le heavily reduced rates which 
immediately prtweded the new settlement were in many 
cases higher than those which replaced them. 

It will be shown below that whereas in 1851-55 the 
0 0 m p a t i s 0 n o! average assessment per occupied acre 
assessment in 1851- was B2'44, in 1898 the average was 
55 and now. Rr87. But the average of the former 

period was only arrived at after numerous reductions in 
every district; 25, 33, 37 per cent, at a single stroke, 
were granted as general reductions in some districts during 
the first half of the century, while there were many 
less prominent ones in addition to permanent remis¬ 
sions,” cowles, etc. Hence it is obvious that the original 
average rates in general must have been much higher 
than those of the new settlement, while it is known 
that wet and garden rates were altogether excessive. 

As an example. North Arcot, a typical ryotwari district, 
may be taken; in this district in 1805 the average assessments 
per acre were Rll-l-0,113-10-0, and R21-9-0for wet, dry, and 
garden lands respectively in the Southern Division, and 
E16-3-0, R3-12-0, and R18-9-0 in the Northern Division ; the 
maximum rates were of course far higher; apparently, how¬ 
ever, no charge was made for a second crop if grown, but no 
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XMnus. reduction was made if it was not grown. These enormoua 
rates, which threw all the higher assessed and best lands out 
of cultivation, were incessantly under heavy reduction up to 
1864, but the reductions were only temporary expedients, 
while the areas and rates were doubtful and unequal, the areas 
being in many cases much against the ryot, as in Palmaner 
taluk, where the true area was found to be 33 per cent, less 
than the nominal area. Hence the new survey and settlement 
which began in 1871, the result of which is an assessment 
averaging S4-15-2 per acre of wet land plus one-half extra 
for a second crop when grown, and 111-4-2 on dry land, in 
which latter are included all the gardens which bore the 
immense assessments mentioned above. The contrast is 
noteworthy; it is unlikely that othe ryot wpuld, even at 
present prices, assent to a permanency of the original rates, 
which is what is claimed not by him but for him. 

The original figures for South Arcot are not very dissimilar 
from those for North Arcot; and though there were continued 
reductions in this district also, yet it was the weight and 
inequality of the assessments which led to the new settlement 
being introduced into two taluks of this district earlier than in 
any other district, viz., 1861-62. It is noteworthy that though 
the assessment in these two taluks, which were settled under 
the ideas prevalent in 1860, bore the proportion of 31 per cent. 
—on the wet land—to the gross produce at commutation 
rates, yet these assessments were an actual reduction from 
rates which were themselves heavily reduced from paimash 
(original) rates. 

The district of Salem was assessed at rates considerably 
below those of the Carnatic districts, yet the assessments were 
frequently revised, reduced or evaded, while the taram kammi 
reduction of 1859 amounted to about 10 per cent, on the 
then rates ; the new settlement, completed by 1872, resulted in 
an increase of only 4 per cent, in the assessment though the 
excess found by survey was 15 per cent., so that the rates per 
survey acre were considerably lower than the rates which 
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immediately preceded settlement, though those rates had been 
considerably reduced from Colonel Bead’s or later ryotwari 
rates. 

In a subsequent part of this resolution the great rise in 
prices since 1855 will be shown : if then at the prices of the 
latter half of the century the assessment is just—or, as stated 
by objectors, high —its efiect upon the ryots at former low 
prices may be judged. Hence the (supposed) “ standard ” 
rate.s were not and could not be permanent in any sense. 

13. Point (e).—Partly owing to the weight oj the assessment at 
the then prices and conditions, partly to 
the absence of a proper survey, per¬ 
manency was never established as a fact 
but reihained a mere intention or guiding 
purpose which was not binding in perpetuity but is alterable 
according to circumstances. —The Board must also point out 
that not only W'as the ryotwari system not introduced into 
all districts, but that in many if not in most ryotwari districts 
there was no standard assessment which, not to mention its 
weight, could be taken as a permanent assessment; in almost 
every district such a standard was a mere expectation. In 
G. 0. No. 951, Revenue, dated 14th August 1855, which 
practically originated the new Survey and Settlement Depart¬ 
ment, it is distinctly stated that “ in this Presidency alone 
there has hitherto been no regular survey.* In some dis¬ 
tricts attempts were made in the years immediately succeeding 
the British assumption to establish something like a register 
of lands and fixed rates of assessment founded on actual 
measurement and valuation. But these measures were in 
every case carried out in haste, with imperfect agency, and 
in many cases in a very defective manner .... 
But even these defective and imperfect surveys extended to 
only a few districts, and there are many, even at the present 
day, where the land revenue is based merely on the unchecked 


Other reasons why 
permanent settle¬ 
ment was impos- 
nble. 


* “ Survey ” in the parlance of that day included “ Settlement. ” 
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KADBAS. statements of the karnam, who thus has vast opportunity both 
of making exactions on the ryots and, in collusion with 
them, of defrauding the Government.” Government then 
proceed to give several instances as examples of the Presi¬ 
dency, and it may be added from a close perusal of the 
district manuals and many other records, all available to 
the public, that except in a few districts, there was no 
semljlance of a fixed standard assessment based upon 
a survey, and that where there had been a survey it 
was not only imperfect in general or had been in a 
great measure lost, but that the rates fixed on the fields 
had been altered and lost either by authorised reduc¬ 
tions or by fraud. In fact, the conditions which Munro postu- 
lated for the introduction of a standard assessment of some 
permanency were, in general, absent. Those conditions 
included an accurate survey of the area, its division into 
fields, an accurate knowledge of the ynoductiveness of the 
respective areas, and a consideration of the economic position 
of the ryot based partly upon observation, partly on consi¬ 
deration of his average payments over a long series of years ; 
in most, if not in all districts, no such conditions existed; 
this was admitted by Munro in 1824 (Minute on the condition 
of the country) and the Revenue history of subsequent years 
is the history of a groping after a standard. 

Moreover, in several districts, as in Tinnevelly and 
Tanjore, the system admitted of no permanent money 
standard : a grain assessment was levied (at the nominal 
rate in Tanjore of 47 per cent, of the gross produce), 
and this was commuted at varying prices ; in Tanjore there 
were several settlements (in 1820,1827—32 and 1859) on vary¬ 
ing principles ; in Tinnevelly, the assessment was nominally 
fixed in grain and commuted each •year at current prices. 

In fact, Munro’s later writings show that the introduction 
of a standard rate and even of a settled system of assessment 
was, even then, still an expectation. In his Minute of 1824 
he writes as follows :—“ 'V^ether the assessment be a fixed 
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rent in kind, or a fixed sLare of the crop in kind or commuted MADRAS, 
into money, or a fixed or varying money rent, it makes no 
difference ; it is still ryotwari. All these varieties of assess¬ 
ment prevail more or less in the provinces under Government; 
but though they all come under the general denomination of 
ryotwari, their effects on the prosperity of the country are 
very different; and it is therefore an important object that 
the kind of ryotwari which is most conducive to improvement, 
namely, a fixed and moderate money assessment, should be 
everywhere gradually introduced. But before we endeavour to 
make such a change in any district, it is absolutely necessary 
that we should survey its lands, and ascertain as nearly as 
possible its average revenue for a long series of years.” The 
pages of Mr. A. D. Campbell in his paper prepared for the 
Select Committee of the ftouse of Commons in 1832, the 
reports and proceedings relative to South' Canara about 
1843, the evidence of Mr. Dykes before the Committee of 1852, 
and the papers read in G. 0. No. 951 of the 14th August 1855, 
mentioned above, with many other records, show that the 
standard assessment and the settled ryotwari system was 
yet to seek in the Madras Presidency in general. In fact, the 
Board of Revenue in their Proceedings No. 6369, dated 8th 
September 1868, in which they warmly advocated a ryotwari 
permanent settlement, spoke of it as a policy of the future 
(paragraphs 22, 28, 30, and 43) to be introduced as the new 
survey and settlement “ should be ” introduced into each 
district. 

14. The Board will now respectfully criticize the remarks of 
Review of past *1^® authorities quoted by Mr. Dutt, 
Aisc^ions on the premising that in none of the papers is 
there to be found any grouping of facts 
to prove the correctness of the dicta ; only opinion is to be 
found, however authoritative, and however decidedly stated 
that opinion may be. As fcgards opinions, the words of the 
very Board of 1867 whose proceedings are quoted by Mr. Dutt, 
are noteworthy; “ what may he the opinion of the Govern- 
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lUSSL A S. ment or of the Board of Revenue one year may be quite at 
variance with the views expressed by the same authorities 
another year in consequence of those changes in office which 
cause official opinions to be in fact the opinions of individuals 
who, in matters of this kind, will seldom be unanimous. Even 
among the most experienced and careful this great contrariety 
exists ”; they therefore submitted their views with much 
diffidence. The present Board will now add another reason 
for variety of opinions, viz., that the ryotwari system was 
in a state of flux and that neither systems nor principles of 
settlement had taken a permanent shape; practice differed 
from period to period and district to district, so that it was 
impossible to predicate anything absolutely; perhaps the 
only distinct and settled fact was the perpetuity of the tenure, 
and that was fixed by history and oy the courts. It is notice¬ 
able that the dicta as to the permanency of the assessment 
are only to be found in the brief period between 1857 and 
1868, so that the 'personnel of the authorities is a factor to be 
considered; also that the dicta are the more curious since the 
very authorities in question had long agreed to and were then 
carrying out the new survey and settlement, which latter, in 
fact, had, by 1868, been introduced into the whole or part of 
five districts. The Board has the strongest reasons for believ¬ 
ing that the authorities prior to 1857 were not conscious of 
such actual permanency in the sense of perpetuity or even 
that it was a necessary principle of the ryotwari system : the 
meaning attached to the word “ irermanent ” by Munro has 
already been stated, while the Governments which, from 
1845 to 1856, earnestly and sympathetically considered the 
state of the country, the character of the revenue system, and 
the necessity for a new settlement, did not even find it neces¬ 
sary to argue the point but unhesitatingly suggested the 
alteration of the old settlement and the introduction of periodi¬ 
cal settlements, reassessments, and alterations of the com¬ 
mutation rate. The Board very specially commends for 
perusal the selection of papers “relating to the proposed 
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General Eevenue Survey,” printed in 1856, and containing 
the individual minutes of the members of Government from 
1848 to 1855; there is no trace of even a suspicion that a 
periodical settlement would be counter either to the existing 
principles or actual practice of the ryotwari system. It 
may be added that the well-known printed petition to Parlia¬ 
ment of the Madras Native Association in 1862 betrays no 
knowledge of any such permanency, but seeks to have the 
individual ryotwari system abandoned in favour of a village 
system. 


15. Thewholeof the opinions on which Mr. Dutt relies are 
The Mates oov- 

eminent Order o£ February 1862, printed on pages 164— 


171 of Mr. Dutt’s book, and will be 


respectfully criticized in tikn. Government observes that 
“ one fundamental principle of the ryotwari system is that 
the Government demand on the land is fixed for ever.” 


The Board has already admitted that this was undoubtedly 
a proposed principle, but has also shown that the conditions 
of the country had not permitted its introduction as a prac¬ 
tice, and that it remained a proposal which might or might 
not be accepted by Government; in any ca.se it was not a 
principle which had been formulated and authoritatively 
notified, still less established by law as was the zamindari 
permanent settlement. Even the Hon’ble Mr. Maltby, whose 
views are chiefly reflected in the Government Order in ques¬ 
tion, does not combat the Government right to make the new 
assessment with periodical settlements, but states that he 
himself is “ strongly in favour of a permanent assessment ” 
on the introduction oj the new survey, giving practical reasons 


but not denying the Government right to make the new 
assessment. In fact, the country was not in a state for per¬ 
manency, and the despatch of the Secretary of State, dated 
9th July 1862, while declaring in favour of Mr. Maltby’s 
proposal for permanency, expressly states that before the 
introduction of such permanency, it must first be considered 
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HAOBAS. whetlier “ any particular district is in a condition to warrant 
the practical application of the measure,” and that the Madras 
Presidency was in fact “ not at present generally in a condi¬ 
tion which would warrant ” a permanent settlement, which 
could only be carried out very gradually, and that “ the result 
of the survey and settlement operations which had been 
recently commenced will show how far the districts have yet 
attained the condition contemplated by Sir T. Munro as 
warranting the establishment of a settlement in perpetuity.” 

16. The Government then quote Colonel Read’s well- 
known proclamation of 1796 in the 
Colonel Bead’s pro- Salem district, which recited that “ the 
assessment of every mdmdual field 
in it (holding), when at the full rate, is fixed for ever, etc.” 
The Board must point out— i- 

(1) that the assessments have never attainedtheir“ full 

rate,” for they were ruinously high, and were sub¬ 
jected through long series of years ending, in 1859, 
to continued and heavy reductions and remissions, 
such as the taram hammi and other general reduc¬ 
tions, the abandonment of'the heavy garden tax 
and of the double assessment levied when topes 
were planted on wet land, etc.; 

(2) that Colonel Read’s proclamation was not merely un¬ 

authorized, but was contrary to orders, which were 
to form a settlement for five years only; 

(3) that the proclamation was never fully approved of 

even by his own officers or confirmed by Govern¬ 
ment ; 

(4) that ihe’essence of Colonel Read’s permanent plan 

was that the assessment should be invariable on 
both sides, viz., that “ the Government is never to 
require more or receive less, nor you to pay less ot 
more than the present rate,” a reciprocity which 
has been forgotten; seasonal or other remission 
was also ruled out under this system; 
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(5) that in 1824 the Board observed that the plan of-MADBAS. 

permanent pattas as tried by Colonel Bead had 
been found impracticable and had been abandoned, 

Colonel Bead himself stating (10th August 1799) 
that “ the absolving the ryots from their engage¬ 
ments was not only indispensable to the future 
welfare of the people, but to relieve the most in¬ 
digent of them from the hardship which a fixed 
settlement imposed upon them and to prevent a 
decrease of cultivation ” (Minute of the Hon’ble 
Mr. D. Elliott of 1st November 1852)'; 

(6) that the settlement was practically cancelled by the 

introduction of the zamindari system, and that the 
permanency proclaimed by Colonel Bead did not 
form” a declarecj part of the renewed ryotwari 
system when reintroduced ’, 

(7) that when arranging for the introduction of the new 

settlement, it was found that the remissions and 
changes necessitated in the original assessments 
had been efiected to such an extent during the 
previous sixty years “ that Colonel Bead’s settle¬ 
ment has been quite obliterated, his very accounts 
have been lost, and the state of the present assess¬ 
ment is the growth of various measures applied 
not a little according to the iuclination of every 
village accountant ” (Settlement officer in B. P. 

No. 6334, dated 4th October 1867). 

17. The second quotation by Government is from Colonel 
Munro’s views as expressed in 1802 and 
'wtich the Board will merely 
refer to its remarks in paragraph 9 
swpm containing Sir T. Munro’s statements when Governor 
in 1820 and in 1824 on the meaning of the word “ permanent ” 
as used by him and as applicable therefore to the ideal 
ryotwari system. 


N 
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y[WU>BAS. 16. The remark of the Board of 1818 m paragraph 140 of 
The Eevenne Minute of the 5th January and 
Boui’s Minute ot quoted by Government, relates to the 
5th January 1818. old ryotwari system of Bead and Munro 
prior to its abandonment in favour of the zamindari and 
village rent systems; that the Board in introducing the 
revised ryotwari system, which was the ostensible object 
of their Minute, did not intend to introduce permanency, is 
shown by the facts (1) that in paragraph 291 the Board, refer¬ 
ring to Colonel Munro’s intention of introducing a permanent 
field assessment, derided “permanent field money assessments 
incapable of being permanent (2) that in the draft Eegtda- 
tion which they at the same time jjrepared, they make no 
mention of permanency, but declared that it has been deemed 
expedient to make a new “ assessment,” and “ that the 
variable money assessment now paid in money for land 
should be changed into a fixed field assessment,” that is, fixed 
as opposed to variable. 

19. The late Government mentioned no authorities 
between 1818 and 1855-66, but the Board has shown and could 
quote both authorities and an overwhelming array of facts 
to show that whatever the purpose or intention of the ryot¬ 
wari system, that system itself had not even been fairly 
tried in any one district except perhaps Coimbatore, still less 
had it been, possible practically to introduce permanency into 
the confusion of rates which generally existed, altogether 
irrespective of the ruin which would have been effected by 
such permanency by reason of the heavy fall of prices in the 
first half of the century. 

20. The next quotation taken from the Administration 
The Aamtoistra- Beport of 1855-56 may almost be passed 

tion Beport ol 1855- over ; the word “ fixed ” does not per 
se prove anything as to permanency; as 
the phrase stands, it simply means the assessment fixed, or 
determined, or established, or fixed as opposed to fluctuating, 
for the words “ in perpetuity ” or “ for ever” are not added. 
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The words “ perpetual lease ” apply solely to the tenure, and 
it may here be remarked that as in paragraphs 29 and 30 
of B. P. No. 6369, dated 8th September 1868, and elsewhere, 
the undoubted permanency and inviolability of the tenure by 
which the ryot holds have been frequently confounded with 
the permanency of the assessment: the tenure may be per¬ 
petual, but the land revenue may vary. It is indeed obvious 
thatGovernmentcouldnotpossibly have reported in 1855-56 
that the assessment was “ fixed ” in the sense of being per¬ 
petual, when that same Government—the same individually— 
had, in August 1855, penned its order No. 951 which originated 
the new survey and settlement scheme, and laid down, ex sm 
motu and without the slightest sense that they were offending 
any principle, that a new settlement should be made, and 
should subsist,* s® far as the*grain assessment was concerned, 
only for fifty years, and that the commutation rate of the 
same should be altered every seven or ten years (paragraphs 
23 and 21). The true meaning of the word “ fixed ” as 
used by Munro and the early administrators, viz., non-fluc¬ 
tuating and certain, or not provisional, has been mentioned 
above. 

21. The next quotation is from the B. P. No. 2400, dated 
The Revenue 15th July 1857. In paragraph 1 the 
Board’s Proceedings Board used the following words : “ A 
ol July 1857. Madras ryot is able to retain his land in 

perpetuity without any increase of assessment, as long as he 
continues to fulfil his engagements.” The discussion in which 
the Board was then engaged was not the propriety of a 
new settlement which had already been accepted by it, but 
merely certain conditions of it, and the particular point then 
under discussion was not whether a periodical revision was 
permissible, but whether the holdiny was permanent or 
terminated with each period of settlement which, in the very 
next preceding paragraph, the Board had ” urged ” should 
be a period of thirty years. Having decided upon this 
period, they remarked incidentally on the erroneousness of the 

n2 
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K&OBAS. opinion that the Bombay settlement period, also of thirty 
years, secures a greater permanency of tenure to the ryot than 
the Madras ryotwari tenure which, by reason of the assessment 
being fixed on the field, involves annual settlements (jama- 
bandi), and they pointed out that the Madras tenme is, 
notwithstanding the annual settlements, a tenure in per¬ 
petuity. The Board evidently had in mind paragraph 28 
of G.O. No. 951, dated 14th August 1855, which had originated 
the discussion, where Government remarked that under the 
ryotwari system “ many fields are held permanently, although 
the ostensible title is only the annual patta.” In fact, in 
1848 the Hon’ble Mr. J. F. Thomas, Member of Council, 
objected to the annual settlement as.tending to keep the 
people in “ tutelage,” looking only to the year’s tenure and 
its outturn rather than considering the land tneir own for a 
“ period,” and he therefore recommended leases for terms 
of years. The point of the then Board’s remark is the per¬ 
petuity of the holding : people in “ England ” thought that 
under the system of annual pattas a ryot’s title was only 
good for one year and that he was liable to be ousted or his 
rent raised as in an ordinary annual tenancy, whereas in fact 
he held in perpetuity on a non-varying field assessment. That 
the word “ perpetuity ” referred to the holding and not to the 
assessment is shown by the context. 

22. Government further remark (paragraph 13) that “ in 
practice this leading principle (limitation in perpetuity of the 
demand) has never been infringed,” and that the assessments 
have been reduced, “ but in no instance have they ever been 
raised, nor in the.recent pressure for money has so obvious a 
source as increasing the land tax been even suggested as being 
open to Government.” The Government, in giving this as an 
argument, must surely have forgotten the course of the 
revenue history and of prices ; there was, it is true, no general 
attempt at or even idea of raising assessments, for the simple 
reason that they were already so unbearable that, with prices 
continuously falling for forty years until 1855, the only pos- 
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eible action of Government was reduction and remission and MADBAfc 
again reduction. 

23. Witt the utmost respect for the late Government, the 
Board would observe finally that that Government seems to 
have been consumed with rightful anxiety lest, as a result of 
the discussions then going on, a permanent assessment of the 
zamindari order should be thrust upon the Presidency, and 
that the most was consequently made of the old ryotwari idea 
of permanency in order to show that permanency already 
existed in the ryotwari system, and that therefore no further 
permanency was required. The Board most willingly admits 
that notliing is more certain than that the ryot’s title to hold 
the land is indefeasible, and that he cannot be ejected so long 
as he pays tlie^fixcd assessnjent, but it cannot admit that the 
word “ fixed ” iheans unalterable in perpetuity, or that any 
assessment on ryotwari land has ever yet been so fixed, or 
that any district has ever yet arrived at such a condition as 
would, if ever, warrant a permanency of any sort, and it would 
quote the authority of Sir T. Munro in 1824 as to the precise 
meaning which he, as founder of the system, attached to the 
word permanent and the meaning which should therefore be 
attached to it up to the date of the decision to systematize a 
settlement previously either unorganized or disorganized. 

In concluding this part of its resolution the Board would 
refer to the views expressed on page 298, Vol. I, of Baden- 
Powell’s Land Systems of British India. 

24. Point 2 in paragraph 3 supra. —Mr. Butt’s paragraphs 

. f) and 7 relate to the principles on which 

Liautation ol en- ^ ^ ^ i 

lianoemKits to rise the revision of assessments is to take 

Disonssion place ; he recites the despatch of Lord 
* ‘ Kipon, dated 17th October 1882, which, 

according to Mr. Butt, “ laid down the principle that in 
districts which had once been surveyed and assessed by the 
Settlement Bepartment, assessments should undergo no 
further revision except on the sole ground of a rise of prices ” 
and the “ decision,” says Mr. Butt “ was accepted by the 
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lUIMtAS. Madras Government in 1883.” Mr. Dutt then expresses Ms 
regret that the Secretary of State vetoed the proposal in his 
despatch of 8th January 1885 which, he considers, “ reopened 
the question which had been wisely solved after years of 
mature deliberation,” and which he characterizes as “ one of 
the saddest documents ever issued from London, ” in having 
“ thrown back the Madras cultivators into another era of 
uncertainty, needless harassment and unjust enhance¬ 
ments.” Mr. Dutt therefore proposes (paragraph 13) that 
“ this qualified permanency of assessments ” may be con¬ 
ferred on the Madras peasantry, presumably by a formal and 
binding declaration of policy. 

25. The Board cannot accept Mr. Dutt’s history, his 
reading of the Secretary of State’s despatch of 1885, or his 
proposals. The simple answer to Mr. Dutt is that the Madras 
settlement principles till 1883 were settled and consistent on 
the question of the mode of revision, and that the Secretary 
of State’s despatch of 8th January 1885 so far from rejecting 
or vetoing Lord Eipon’s proposals, accepted, as sound in 
principle, the bulk of them, expressly including, for ryotwari 
areas, the particular one now in discussion. In the same 
despatch, however, the Secretary of State enunciated the 
further and general principle that no Government could be 
permitted to tie the hands of its successors by pledging them 
for ever to a particular line of action, and he therefore objected 
to any hard-and-fast rules being laid down by way of pledge 
or promise. Hence the result of the despatch, quoad hoe, is 
to leave the Madras Government at liberty, if it sees fit, to 
revise its settlements solely on a consideration of prices; 
it is neither compelled nor forbidden to do so. As the ques¬ 
tion is important, the Board will summarize the history of the 
matter and the contents of the despatch. 

26. As already shown, the ryotwari system was, till 1865, 

History o! Mst l'-s* ™ ®**''*® inequalities 

settlement princi- and we^ht of the assessment and the in- 
ples from 1866. cessant but unsystematic reductions, 
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compelled the Madras Government to introduce a new survey ntwaM. 
and revised assessment, chiefly with a view to ease the ryots. 

Owing largely to the uncertainty as to prices, Government 
originally proposed a grain assessment for fifty years with 
frequent changes of the money commutation rate, but in 
1865-67 it was finally determined that the settlement should 
he for thirty years in money, and that the assessment should 
he fixed for thirty years; in 1868 the Madras Government 
published a notification to this effect. In 1862, however, 
the then Secretary of State, Sir C. Wood, declared that, where 
possible, the assessment might evenimlly be rendered abso¬ 
lutely permanent, but betook care to insist on the necessity 
for complete previous investigation and revision of the settle¬ 
ments for the imposition of a “ full, fair and equable rent on 
all lands fed he furthel decided that, in this Presidency, 
the general conditions were not ripe for any such permanent 
settlement. But this qualified decision had hardly been 
passed, when it was further limited by successive Secretaries 
of State, and in 1869, in his despatch to Madras, No. 7, dated 
8th April, the Duke of Argyll, in reply to a Madras despatch 
of 1868, wrote as follows;— 


Duke of Argyll’s 
despatch ot 1869. 


II. Whether, with respect to the despatch of Secietaiy, Sir 
Charles Wood, of the 9th of July 1862, to 
the Government of India, the grain assess¬ 
ments under the revision of the land-tax 
now in progress may not he declared to be permanent, and the money 
rates changed, if thought advisable by the Government of the day, 
every thirty years ? 


6. I will consider this last proposal first. I find that since 1856 the 
question of declaring the grain assessments permanent has frequently 
been referred for the decision of the authorities in this country, and it 
has been decided, both by the Court of Directors and by the Secretaries 
of State, that the settlement should be a money assessment founded 
upon due consideration of all the circumstances of the district, and 
revised after a term of years, and that your Government, so far back 
aa 1868, directed the issue of a notification to this effect. Her 
Majesty’s Government must adhere to that decision, nor do they see, 
as Your Excellency in Council seems to do, in the despatches addressed 
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K&DBA8> ^ tils OoTemment of India in and from 1862 to the present time on 
the general question of permanent settlement throughout India, 
anything inconsistent with this view. It seems to me impossible to 
read paragraphs 66, 67, 69 and 70 of the despatch of the 9th July 
1862, some of which are quoted by your Government, without being 
impressed with the conviction that it was thought highly improbable 
that either your Presidency or that of Bombay, but particularly the 
former, should be brought, or at all events not for many years to come, 
within the terms under which alone it was permissible to confer a 
permanent settlement upon the land-owners. Your Excellency in 
Ciouncil distinctly states, in the despatch now before me, that “ the 
time is probably still very distant when any measure limiting the 
maximum amount of the Government revenue, under the conditions 
laid down, could be adopted without serious injury to the interests of 
the community and of the State as representing the community, or 
with any real bene6t to small sections of the community or to indi¬ 
viduals,” and it certainly is not the desire of Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to force on any immature concession of this nature. They 
concur with you in the expediency, and indeed the necessity, of 
keeping in the hands of the Government such a legitimate source from 
which to supply the increasing wants of the State for the benefit of the 
people, as the extension of cultivation among waste lands. They are 
also happy to agree with your Government in opinion that, under the 
principles of the revised settlement now in progress for adjusting the 
assessment and fixing it for a term of years, the share taken by the 
Government is kept within limits which are perfectly equitable to the 
cultivator. But they are unable to see that it is therefore necessary to 
make a declaration to the landholders that the grain assessments are 
to be permanent. On the contrary, they feel themselves precluded, 
for the same reasons which Your Excellency in Council has urged in 
your 18th paragraph for retaining the waste lands, from sanctioning 
the surrender of such a legitimate source of revenue as the Govern¬ 
ment share of the increased value which has been conferred on the land 
by improved administration, the construction of public works, espe¬ 
cially works of irrigation and railways, together with the improved 
price of agricultural produce. 

27. He therefore directed “ that the previous decisions of 
The Oovemment of Home authorities by which the 
Xttdia’i ptopoials of assessments were to be revised after a 
period of thirty years, be adhered to.” 
Here the matter rested for Madras till 1883, the principles 
confirmed by the above despatch remaining the guide for 
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action in the settlements then in progress: for Madras the XAOBAS. 
question was a settled question, its principles being consistent 
from 1857 to 1883. But in 1883 the Government of India 
addressed the Government of Madras on the tentative proposal 
made in the despatch of 17th October 1882—regarding the 
settlements of Upper India—to eliminate from future settle¬ 
ments the elements of uncertainty and inquisitorial enquiry, 
and to give to the ryot thereby an assurance of permanence 
and security while not depriving the State “ of the power 
■of enhancement ot the revenue on defined conditions.” 

The Government of Madras in G. 0. No. 775, Revenue, dated 
13th August 1883, accepted the proposal that “ in districts in 
which the revenue has been adequately assessed ” the element 
•of price should alone be considered in subsequent revisions, 
such districts being those dilly surveyed and settled. 

28. After considerable correspondence, in which apparently 
The Secretary oJ Madras took no part, the matter was 
State’s final orders disposed of by the Secretary of State, in 
his despatch of the 8th January 1885 
on the above question, as discussed for the North-Western 
Provinces. In this despatch he fully accepted the principle 
that it was desirable to simplify procedure and avoid unneces¬ 
sary harassment in the resettlements, and the rules taken 
from his despatch are as follow:— 

(1) The permanent settlement idea is formally abandoned; 

(2) The State shall still retain its claim to share in “the un¬ 
earned increment ” of the value of land to which there is a tendency 
in a progressive country; 

(3) that a general and permanent rise in the prices of produce 
is one of the principal indications and measures of this increment; 

(4) that it is nevertheless desirable to modify the existing system 
of revision of the temporary settlements of land revenue with a view 
of rendering it less arbitrary, uncertain, and troublesome to the people; 

(6) that the modifications should be effected at least in the fol¬ 
lowing particulars:— 

(a) The repetition of field operations (survey, valuation, 
minute inquiries into assets, and the like) whioh are 
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mous. considered to be inquisitorial and harassing to the 

people, should be, as far as possible, dispensed with; 

(6) enhancement should be based mainly on considerations of 
general increase in the value of land; 

(c) the assessment will not be revised merely with a view to 

equalizing its incidence with that of the assessments 
of other estates; 

(d) improvements made by the land-holders themselves 

should not be taken into account in revising assess¬ 
ments ; but improvements made at the cost of the 
State should be taken intq account, and also, to some 
extent, increase of cultivation. 

29, These principles, though of general application as a 
whole, were laid down only for the circumstances of the North- 
West Provinces in the despatch of 22nd March 1883; they 
were repeated in that of 8th January 1885 with addenda, viz., 
that assessments should not necessarily be uniform, since some 
estates (or tracts, in ryotwari provinces) might require lenient 
assessments or even reductions, while others, as where railways 
had been opened, might readily bear considerable enhance¬ 
ments ; that no rules could be framed which would enable 
a land-owner to forecast enhancements; and as regards the 
proposal that “ enhancements should be determined solely 
on the ground of a general rise in prices,” it was declared that 
“ in ryotwari provinces the rule proposed is in principle 
sound, although there are considerable difficulties in applying 
it it was added that “ the principle has been decided to be 
sound as regards Madras and Bombay ” (paragraph 11). 

30. But in the latter part of the despatch in criticising 
other proposals by Sir A. Lyall, the Secretary of State laid 
down principles, evidently for general guidance, in the fol¬ 
lowing words :— 

My principal objections are . ... secondly, that 

it involves what I cannot but consider the dangerous policy of pledg¬ 
ing Government for ever to a particular line of action. 

20. On the latter point I entertain a strong opinion. Some of 

- . , the principal administrative difficulties which 

Danger ol pledging . , . t j. l 

Gove^uMit lotevK * nieasure from 

to paiticslai method, each pledges having been given on former 
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occaeioDS. I consider that there is a great difference between itimitMf 
making a public declaration beforehand of what its future action 
shall be, and its laying down from time to time the principles 
which shall regulate its action. The latter is necessary for the 
guidance of its officers and to secure uniformity and continuity in 
administration, while the former would bind its hands for its sucoes-- 
sors, when circumstances may have greatly altered. In my opinion, 
no hard-and-fast rules on the subject of the present discussion should 
be laid down; no such pledge or promise os that enhancements shall 
not exceed 15 per cent, should be given to the people. All the benefits 
anticipated from the scheme will accrue in due time if the new rules are 
promulgated simply by administrative order. When the people see 
that these rules are really acted on, this will give more confidence than 
any prior declarations. Besides, however good the scheme may be, 
it is certain that there will be points on which experience may enable 
the Government to introduce improvements, and it would be a grave 
mistake, by making promises now, so to tie up the hands of the ad¬ 
ministration a® M prevent such improvements in the process, or the 
amendment of such flaws in it, as may beeomc apparent. 

31. The Secretary of State then mentioned general prin¬ 
ciples for the conduct of operations, excluding backward 
localities and suggesting that prices, land-owners’ actual 
rentals, and the sale value of land should be factors in decid¬ 
ing revisions, care being taken not to raise the assessment 
unduly, finally observing that “ a procedure such as is here 
sketched, if introduced with care and applied with discretion, 
may be expected to diminish, if not altogether to remove, 
the evils of the present system of periodical resettlement, 
wliilst it would not unduly sacrifice the claims of the State 
to profit by the increasing value of the land.” 

32. From the above it is clear that no settled question was 
“ reopened ” by the Secretary of State’s despatch, and that 
the contents of the despatch itself do not bear the character 
which Mr. Dutt has assigned to it in his seventh paragraph 
and in pages 11 and 12 of his book. 

On the contrary, the Board believes the policy which leaves 
Government free.to choose from time to 
jy^J*®***®* of a free ^ajj(j fj-gjjj district to district the 
particular method of resettlement, to 
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1IADBA8. be a wise policy, wise both in the interests of the State in 
general and of the ryot in particular who is thereby saved 
from the dangers of novel forms of taxation; especially wise 
in the circumstances of a country in which improvement 
has but just begun and is still irregular, so that the increment 
which modern policy desires to draw, in part, to the State 
—especially when such increment is largely due to the direct 
action of the State—is not only necessarily large, but is 
necessarily needed for the due continuance and for the further 
development of improvements. Taking communications 
alone as an example of the improvements by which an incre¬ 
ment arises to the agricultural population in addition to that 
due to a general rise in prices; there are districts in the 
Presidency in which, when the new settlements were intro¬ 
duced, railways, and often a full provision of rOads, were either 
wholly absent or only just begun; in Anantapur there was, 
for instance, when the settlement sciheme was first proposed, 
only one railway on one edge of the district, while in the last 
12 years, with a view to its development and to its protection 
from famine, two new railways have been added ; in Salem 
and Coimbatore, as elsewhere, land within easy reach of the 
railways has, to the Board’s knowledge, increased tenfold in 
sale value since the building of the Madras and South Indian 
Railways, while no one can fail to note the increased area of 
valuable products, such as turmeric, plantains, fruit, etc., 
in those tracts, products which are in demand, thanks to the 
railways, in Madras, Bombay, and other distant markets. 
“ To move is to produce ” said Mill, and it would be unjust to 
deny to Government, or rather to the State, some share in 
that increased production and in that increased value, 
whether of produce or of land, which is due not to a mere 
general rise in prices or fall in money, but to the effect of 
railways, a share which must be looked to for the partial 
recoupment of that loss which is apt to be caused to the 
State when railways are first driven through an unproduc¬ 
tive and backward tract. 
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33. Eailways are but an item of improvements whicb MADB48, 
raise indefinitely the value of land and its produce far beyond 

the increment due to a rise in the price of staple food-grains 
with regard to which the land is now assessed, and the Board 
would protest against an absolute hard-and-fast limitation 
such as that proposed by Mr. Dutt for the permanent fetter¬ 
ing of future administrations by the present. Should it be 
found possible at any resettlements and in given areas to 
apply the rule mentioned by Mr. Dutt, it is open to Govern¬ 
ment to do so, and such method would be as welcome to 
Government and to the Settlement Department as to the 
ryots. But it would be as impolitic as unnecessary to trans¬ 
form an elasticity of method into the rigidity of permanent 
shackles. The history of the new settlements in general as 
given above p'roves with what care the Government, though 
unfettered in its discretion, has applied the methods at 
its disposal, and that the ryots are protected, if not by a 
hard-and-fast (and one-sided) rule, yet by the care with 
which the system is worked against “ excessive enhance¬ 
ments” (page 157 of Mr. Dutt’sbook). Where enhancements 
have necessarily been considerable owing to previous leniency 
and to the heavy rise in prices, as in Tanjore and in the 
Trichinopoly resettlement, the land-owner’s profits have 
pro tanto been retrenched and a portion of the unearned actual 
or prospective increment of the sale value of his land has been 
appropriated by Government; this, however, is merely to say 
that the new settlements, like other levies, have done their 
unavoidable work of which land-owners and mortgagees have 
long had notice. 

34. Toint 3 in 'paragraph 3 supra .—In his paragraphs 8 

and 9 Mr. Dutt proposes to deal with 
BSMMiMat manner in which assessments are 

now revised at each recurring settle¬ 
ment in Madras.” The examination, however, is confined 
to two points, liz. (1) the method of calculating the cultivation 
expenses, ■which he believes to be so faulty that the estimate 
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yiAnma. of the “ net produce ’’arrived at thereby is unfair and untrust¬ 
worthy, and tends to ruin the cultivation of the poorer soils 
(paragraph 8): (2) the supposed rule that the assessments 
shall not exceed or shall approximate to one-third of the gross 
produce (paragraph 9). From his last sentence in paragraph 
8 it would seem that Mr. Dutt infers that the erroneous cal¬ 
culation of the net produce and consequent faulty assess¬ 
ment cause “ three millions of acres of cultivable lands 
to be ” out of cultivation in Madras; this inference will be 
dealt with separately. 

35. The Board would first point out that the net produce is 
not “ ascertained by deducting from 

CalNdation oi aver- gjgsjg T)roduce the estimated cost 
age net produce. , ^ 

of cultivation. ’ The normal gross pro¬ 
duce, i.e., the gross produce struck on a coiftparison of good 
and bad years, is valued by a very favmirable commutation 
rate which is usually considerably below the average of the 
previous 20 years, from which, moreover, all years of scarcity 
and high prices are excluded; from this sum from 10 to 27 
percent, isdeductedfor merchant’s profits and distance from 
markets; another deduction is then made of from to 25 
per cent, for vicissitudes of seasons and unprofitable patches 
of soil, the allowance on dry lands being never less than 
15 per cent, and now usually 20 to 25 per cent. ; it is from this 
that are deducted the estimated expenses of cultivation, and 
the remainder is taken as the average net produce ; of this a 
nominal half, usually rounded to a convenient lomr figure, 
is taken as the Government assessment. But this again is 
subject to considerable reduction under the system of village 
or irrigation source grouping in which the circumstances, 
position, etc., of villages or the nature of the sources are 
taken into consideration, and, finally, the result is compared 
with existing rates and lowered if relatively too high. The 
results for the ten districts wholly or partly settled by 1878 
and referred to by Mr. Dutt will be found in the table printed 
at page 394 of appendix. Volume III, to the Famine Com- 
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mission report (1880), quoted from the replies of the Board HAOkift 
to the Commission. It will be seen that for dry and wet 
lands the net produce obtained as above, average R3-3-3 
and Rll-13-6, whereas the assessment, nominally considered 
as half the net, was only Rl-3-7 and R5-5-1, respectively, 
or much below the assumed half. 


36. The Board does not propose to enter into a lengthy 
discussion of the details of cultivation 
*^1® t® ^® found in the 
records from Munro onwards, and in the 
settlement reports and district manuals as well as in other , 
printed sources of information. Nor does it assert that the 
gradation of expenses in proportion to produce is absolutely 
accurate in alj details. It,must be perfectly obvious to all 
that cultivation expenses differ not merely from soil to soil, 
but from man to man, from crop to crop, and from year to 
year; in one field a man will spend ten, twenty or more 
rupees on manure—according to crop, etc.—while his neigh¬ 
bour may spend little or nothing: one man cultivates his 
land with his own hands, drives a plough cut from a tree in 
his own field with a team he has bred on the land, and weeds 
and harvests with the labour of his own family, while his 
neighbour, perhaps a Brahmin, a merchant, or other non¬ 
cultivator, hires labour and buys material at every step. 
But since it is necessary to allow for the cost of raising a crop, 
the Settlement Officers prepare tables based upon many 
years of enquiry and experience and apply them to the soils 
in rough proportion to their productiveness, knowing full 
well that the less productive lands do, as a matter of fact, 
generally get far less spent upon them than the more produc¬ 
tive ; it is not that expenses on the poorer lands would not be 
as great or greater if they were highly cultivated, or that they 
would not cost more than good lands if they had to be raised 
to a given productiveness or to yield a given produce, but 
that in fact they are not so highly cultivated and are not so 
productive; the best lands get the most attention, the most 
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KADBAS. manure, the most labour; the ryot prefers to spend less upon 
the less productive and more precarious lands. Conse¬ 
quently the gradation, though only a generalized approxima¬ 
tion, has a real foundation in fact. 

37. That the poorer soils are comparatively neglected is a. 
matter of the most ordinary observation and experience, and 
is recorded in many papers, whether in the settlement reports, 
the district manuals, or the reports of agricultural experts. 
Wet lands, when assessed at low rates, are usually at the tail 
of the irrigated area or are on a high level, or are of poor 
soil; these lands are usually tilled last, and get such labour, 
manure, and water as are available; hence a very great 
reduction in expenses, and the six rupees an acre mentioned 
as insufficient by Mr. Dutt would certainly cover them in a 
vast number of cases. In the case of dry lands it is notorious 
that immense areas of poor land get no manure, but are 
fallowed every third year or oftener, and that the manure 
available is kept for the better soils and especially for the 
“ gardens ” (dry land watered by wells). So also it is the 
better lands, the black cotton soils, the red loams and so 
forth, which get the thorough cultivation, and the crops the 
thorough weeding, necessary for good outturns, while 
on millions of acres of dry sods, assessed at from two 
to eight annas, in districts of scanty rainfall, with a rocky 
or unwholesome sub-soil and only a few inches of stony 
surface soil, the land is barely scratched and sown with 
castor, horse-gram, or millet: in most such cases R1 to H2 
per acre would be an outside figure. No one regrets thia 
more than the Board : it is a miserable fact that millions of 
poor acres get miserable cultivation, but it is a fact, and the 
supposition that R6 per acre “ does not cover the cultivation 
of any kind of cultivable soil in India ” is a grave mistake. 
Possibly Mr. Dutt refers to wet lands only in the abovo 
quotation, which, however, is universal in its terms,, 
and, as has been shown above, is incorrect even for wet 
lands. 
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38. In considering the relation of the estimate of expenses HADB&B. 
to the outturn and to the consequent position of the cultivator, 
it must be remembered that these scales are maxima : not that 
they are not often exceeded whether according to the year, the 
crop, or the ryot, but that they are all calculated as though 
paid for in money, as though labour, cattle, manure, etc., were 
all purchased, a hypothesis wholly different from fact but 
differing wholly to the benefit of the ryot. The cost of 
bullocks is calculated at a certain rate as though they were 
always bought, whereas in very many instances they are 
bred by the ryot and brought up wholly on the straw of the 
farm crops or on wild pasture: moreover, the calculation 
usually allows lor a minimum of acreage tilled and of duration 
of the cattle, whereas on dry land a pair will ordinarily last 
five years and more and tffl 11 acres or more per annum, 
besides doing much other work and yielding manure ; hence 
the average rate of cost given in the tables is a maximum. 

So also in probabl)' nine-tenths of the area, at least of dry 
lands, the labour expended is only that of the owner and 
his family, for the farms are of very small size; it is not 
mainly paid labour, though often mutually borrowed as 
when men plough, harvest, etc., in their neighbours’ fields 
in return for similar assistance in their own. Manure again 
is largely the produce of the cattle of the farm, or picked up 
by the children or women in the waste lands, or is cut, as 
green manure, from the jungle. The feeding and housing 
of the bullocks which Mr. Dutt observes has not been allowed 
for, are omitted because straw does not enter into settlement 
calculations, though of great feeding or selling value; m the 
old reports, early in the century, it was often set against the 
whole cultivation expenses, and in the present day sub¬ 
tenants are willing to cultivate good lands on receipt of one 
quarter of the gross outturn of grain if they are allowed the 
whole of the straw also. 

A vernacular proverb is to the effect that, if the cost of 
cultivation be counted up in money, not even the value of the 


o 
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HjUfWtA S. goad will remain, whereas in fact not only does the ryot live, 
Wt moat ol Ms land has a good sale value; remembrance of 
this pioveih would save many a fallacy. 

39. It must also he lemembered that the rates thus formed 
are checked by the existing rates, and that, should they prove 
excessive, they are reduced, so that the ryot ‘ may run no 
risk ” ; there is visible in Madras, says Baden-Powell (Land 
Systems of British India, Volume I, page 298), a distinct 
tendency in revision settlements not to alter rates found to 
work well. 

40. The Board must also point out that, if the actual culti¬ 
vation expenses are really larger than are allowed for by the 
Settlement Department, the gross produce must, for many 
districts, be more valuable than is calculated by that Depart¬ 
ment. For since most lands, both wet and dry, will always 
let at least on the half-share System, and in the case of wet 

lands, often on a much higher land- 
vator'ewen'’8es*"'to lord’s share, it follows that, at most, 
value of gross out- half, and on the better lauds two- 
fifths or one-third or even one-quarter, 
of the gross value must pay both the cost of cultivation and 
the livelihood and the profits of the actual cultivator. Now 
as regards wet lands; calculation will show that in some 
districts, as in the lower class soils of Bellary, Anantapur, 
in all but the highest classes of Trichinopoly (settlement just 
expired),etc., the cultivation expenses allowed are more than 
or nearly equal to half the gross produce at commutation 
rates : in most, if not in all, districts the amount left to the 
cultivator of the lower grade soils on the half-share or in the 
better lands on the one-thifd share, after paying the theoreti¬ 
cal cultivation exnenses, is so small that no cultivator would 
take up the lands on those conditions. Taking Salem as an 
example, since it is a well-known ryotwari district of which 
the initial (new) settlement is still current, the following table 
for all wet lands gives particulars; the commutation rate 
was 32 Madras measures—48 imperial seers per rupee. Land, 
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both dry and wet, is habitually leased on the share principle ; MAOBAS. 
ihe share is here taken as one-half, but the cidtivator fre¬ 
quently gets less, especially on the high class river-channel 
lands:— 


Salem District—I f 
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lor dry soils, cumbu in the northern portion of the same 
district may be taken; the commutation rate was 32 Madras 
measures or 48 seers per rupee. The assessments given are 
those of the first group only, but there are three lower groups 

o2 
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MADEAS. in which the assessments in these classes range from H2-8-0 
to As. 4: 


Salem Di stbici— i)fy. 
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41. Similar tables are as follow for Coimbatore where (see 
paragraph 52 infra), above one-seventh of the lands, wet and 
dry, were cultivated under the sharing system in 1877. The 
soils in the table are placed in the second grade only: the 
commutation rate for paddy was above 25 Madras measures 
or nearly 38 seers per rupee, and for cumbu 27 Madras 
measures or above 40 seers per rupee. The share system has 
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1)6611 taken as one-half only, since only second-class soils KASHAS, 
have been entered:— 


ContBAiOKB District— tre(. 
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VADEAS, The next table shows paiticulais foi cnmbu, which in this 
table is placed throughout in the first group; class IV ia 
practically the same as class III, and class VIII as class- 
V:- 


Coimbatore DiBTWCT—JDry. 
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42. It is clear by the above tables that either (1) the com- HAOBftS. 
mutation rate is, at all events at present prices, too low, or (2) 

that the grain outturn is estimated too low, or (3) that the 
cultivation expenses are estimated too high, or (4) that the 
straw is of such value as to make up for the loss or small 
profit in grain, or (5) that the cultivation expenses are really 
not money expenses at all in most items, but only labour 
which is supplied by the cultivator, or (6) that the actual 
cultivator is ground down to the barest subsistence by the 
ryot land-owner. Everyone of the first five hypotheses is in 
favour of the Government ryot and against the Government; 
the sixth is a well-known characteristic of peasant landlords. 

For the Presidency in general, however, it is clear that culti¬ 
vation expenses in general are sufficiently well allowed for by 
the Settlement*l)epartraent, and that it is precisely “ on the 
poorer class of lands ” that the cultivation expenses are 
most liberal and m( most “ ruinous.’’ 

43. It will further be clear that since the settlement allow- 

Proposed assess- cultivation expenses and the 

ment on gross consequent calculation of the “ net 
produce. produce ” are not “ ruinous to the 

cultivation of the poorer class of lands,” no sufficient ground 
has been made out by Mr. Dutt for his suggestion (paragraph 
13) that in future revisions “ one-fifth of the gross produce 
and not one-half of the net produce, be accepted as the 
maximum of rent ” or rather ” assessment.” For 36 years 
without interruption the “ half net ” principle based upon 
years of discussion and ordered both by the Court of Directors 
and by successive Secretaries of State as being more fair 
to the poorer lands, has been adopted, and the settlements 
of every district are now based upon it: to go back to the 
method of taking a share of the gross would be exactly to 
re-introduce uncertainty. In 1856 the Court of Directors 
declined to accept the Madras Government’s proposal to take 
30 per cent, of the gross produce as the basis of the maximum 
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MADRAS, demand, observing that “ in lands of a high degree of fertility, 
possessing every means of communication and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of good markets, 30 per cent, of the gross produce 
may fall considerably 'vithin the limits of the rent or net 
produce ; in lands less fertile and less favourably situated a 
much smaller share of the gross produce might considerably 
exceed it. The natural and inevitable consequence, as it 
appears to us, of apportioning the assessment to the gross 
produce is to favour the most fertile lands, and to press with 
increasing severity on the poorer lands, in an inverse ratio 
to their fertility.” They consequently ordered that the 
assessment should be based not upon a share of the gross but 
upon a share of the net produce. In confirmation of the 
Court’s observations it will be seen from the dry land tables 
for Salem and Coimbatore given above, that on'che “ half-net ” 
system the poorer lands are more favourably treated than the 
higher lands, i.e., that the cultivation expenses are more 
liberal in proportion to the produce ; also that the assessments 
based on half the net produce are in almost all cases below, 
in many cases far below, one-fifth of the (nominal) gross 
produce even at committation rales. In Coimbatore, for 
instance, the cultivation expenses allowed are R3-(i-0 on 
land producing E9-4-0 and E3-2-0 on land producing RG-8-0, 
and so forth ; only in III (1) does the assessment (tt2) exceed 
20 per cent, of the nominal gross produce taken as H9-4-0; 
in III (4) and (5) the asae.ssment is R1 and As. 12 as against 
Rl-5-0 and Rl-1-0 at 20 per cent, of the gross ; in V (1) and 
VII (1) it is Rl-4-Oand Rl-8-0 as against Rl-8-Oand Rl-10-0 
at 20 per cent., it'hile in V (5) and VII (5) it is only As. 6 and 
As. 8 instead of As. 12 and As. 15. Moreover, with grain at 
its normal price, for the last decade, of 24 seers per rupee, the 
existing assessments of 2 and 4 annas which are arrived at on 
the half-net produce system, represent only three and six 
seers respectively, which at 20 per cent, of the produce, 
represent a gross outturn of 15 and 30 seers per acre, which 
is an impossible normal outturn on any land. 
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44. It is thus clear not only that the ryot is assessed much MADBAS. 
helow 20 per cent, of the gross produce on by far the greater 

hulk of the dry soils—^for the highest classes of soils are not 
very extensive—but that the lowest classes of soils enjoy 
progressively lighter and lighter rates of assessment under 
the half-net system. In other words, the cultivation expenses 
on dry soils and consequently the net produce system are 
more favourable to the poorer than to the richer lands, and 
Mr. Dutt’s reason for altering the method of settlement is 
therefore unnecessary and even inadvisable. 

45. Point (4) in jmnuimph 3 supra .—In paragraph 9 
Mr. Dutt deals with the proportion of the gross produce which 
he supposes is taken by the Madras Government as the assess¬ 
ment. His views are stated as follows : — 

Another rule which regulates the assessments made in Madras 
is that the rent or revenue fixed by such calculations should not 
exceed one-third of the gross produce of the soil where the land is not 
irrigated at Government cost. I have had occasion to point out in 
another place that this proportion is excessive, and will necessarily 
impoverish the peasantry of any part of India. In Bengal the culti¬ 
vators do not pay more than one-sixth the gross produce to their 
landlords in any district, if the district average be taken. And in 
liorthern India, according to 8ir A. Macdonnell’s evidence before the 
Currency Committee, the cultivators pay about one-fifth of the gross 
produce of the soil to their landlords. I hold it. My Lord, that where 
the British Government stands virtually as landlords, the Govern¬ 
ment should be less exacting, and not more exacting, than private land¬ 
lords in India. And I also hold it that cultivators living directly under 
the British Government should be treated more leniently, and not 
less leniently, than cultivators living under private landlords. I feel 
•confident that these views will commend themselves to Your Lordship 
and that Your Lordship will condemn both the rule of levying one- 
half the net produce as revenue, and the rule of making that revenue 
approximate one-third the gross produce. There is not a cultivator 
in India who does not recognize 3 annas in the rupee of gross pro¬ 
duce as fair rent. And there is not a cultivator in India who does 
not consider 5 or 6 aimas out of each rupee of gross produce to be an 
oppressive and impoverishing rate of rent. 
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MASKAS. In another place he says that the rule is that the demand 
“ shall not exceed one-third or two-fifths of the gross produce ” 
(page X of the preface to his book). 

46. The Board is not aware of any rule as stated by Mr. 
Dutt; the rule “ which regulates the assessments ” is that 
of the “ half-net” and that only. Apparently Mr. Dutt refers 
to certain remarks in G. 0. No. 951, dated 14th August 1855 
(originating the new survey and settlement), in which (para¬ 
graphs 17 to 19) Government observed that the then existing 
rates were based on an assumed proportion of 50 per cent, of 
the gross in the case of wet lands and 33 in the case of dry 
lands : Government considered that these rates were excess¬ 
ive, and that the assessment should not exceed 30 per cent, 
of the gross “ under the most favourable circumstances,” a 
proportion subject to progressive deduction#according to the 
absence of advantages. But the Court of Directors in their 
reply, dated 17th December 1856, declined to accej)t this rule 
of assessment upon the gross, and, in view of probable in¬ 
equalities of the assessment, ordered that it should be a pro¬ 
portion of the net. The matter was subsequently discussed 
with the Home Government, and in 1864 it \^'as finally 
decided that the rule should be one-half of the net produce. 
In the note to the table of proportions of the assessment 
to produce on pages 202 and 203 of the Board’s Proceedings 
in reply to the Famine Commission of 1878, it is clearly 
stated that the 30 per cent, scale was finally abandoned in 
1864. Mr. Dutt’s supposed 30 or 40 per cent, of the gross 
produce as an existing rule therefore disappears, and with it 
his strange development of it into an assertion that the 
rule is one of “ making the revenue approximate one-third 
the gross produce.” There is no such rule and no such 
attempt at approximation. 

47. But Mr. Dutt evidently believes not only that there is 
such a rule, but that the assessment is comparatively near 
to the proportions of 30 per cent., since he pleads (paragraph; 
13) that one-fifth oi the gross produce be hereafter laid down 
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as the maximum, and he repeatedly quotes in his book the KAOBA&' 
Board’s table of proportions above mentioned as represent¬ 
ing existing facts: “ on an average,” he says (page XI), 

“ the State demand represents 12 to 20 per cent, of thtf gross 
produce for dry lands, and 16 to 31 per cent, of the gross pro¬ 
duce on wet lands and again “ the land revenue realized 
is between 12 and 31 per cent, of the gross produce in Madras ” 

(page 18); this is repeated on pages 98 and 108 (note) and in 
every case as an existing and realized present proportion. 

The Board observes that, though the figures are correctly 

. . , taken from the table, the result is niis- 

Actoal proportion , , . .. r 

of revenue to value leading as a general jiresentation of 

of real gross pro- Madras district assessments: the only 

case where the assessment is given as 31 

per cent, is thait pf two taluke (Chillambram and Mannargudi),- 

the earliest ever settled, and settled (1860-61) when 30 per 

cent, was considered a low rate : moreover, the irrigation 

(Cauvery river channels) of the taluks is amongst the finest 

in the Presidency. Omitting this small area, a truer idea is 

given by the figures 12 to 28 per cent., and here again the 

highest rate is for one district only (Trichinopoly), settled la 

1864-65. The arerayc of the districts mentioned in the table 

is 15 per cent, for dry and 20 per cent, for wet: see detailed 

table on pages 202 and 203 of the Board’s Resolution. It 

may be added that both the Trichinopoly district and the 

two taluks of South Arcot were resettled before Mr. Dutt 

wrote, and that the proportions mentioned no longer exist. 

48. Moreover, the Board’s figures quoted by Mr. Dutt 
gives “ the proportions of the assessment to value of gross 
produce at the commutation rates adopted for the settlement.” 

But, as is well known, these commutation rates do not repre¬ 
sent the actual value of the gross produce as found at settle¬ 
ment, but a much smaller value. The rule for the earlier 
settlements, which are those that show the higher proportions 
of assessment to gross produce, was to take the average of 
prices of as many years as could be obtained prior to settler 
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3UOBAS. ment, and since the prices for 40 years prior to 1853 were not 
only low but continuously falling, and only began to rise after 
1854, the earlier commutation rates were the average of 
long series of very low-priced years and were correspondingly 
low ; for instance, in Coimbatore the wet rates for one taluk, 
settled in 1878-79, would—theoretically, of course—^have 
been H23 to H6-B-0 per acre instead of 1112 to R2 as actually 
fixed, had the commutation rates been fixed on the prices 
of grain between 1865 and 1875 instead of between 1845 

_ , , and 1865 as was the case. Not only 

Commutation rates , , , 

undervalue, often so, but these low commutation rates 

greatly, the gross ^fere arbitrarily reduced to “ preclude 
pro nee. , ryot.” Since 1885 the 

rule has been to take the prices of the 20 non-famine years 
immediately preceding the settlement, thus avoiding all 
years of abnormally high prices, with permis.sion, however, 
to take the price of the lowest of such years. Taking Trichino- 
poly as an instance of the former method and as the district 
which shows, in the Board!s table quoted by Mr. Dutt, an 
assessment equal to 28 per cent, of the gross produce at com¬ 
mutation rate ; this rate, as found by calculittion for paddy, 
was only H85 per garce of 4,800 seers, being the average of 52 
very low-priced years prior to settlement, but the commuta¬ 
tion rate taken was still further reduced to B67, while the 
average price of the quinquennium which included the actual 
settlement years was no less than R168. This by itself 
shows that the proportion borne by the assessment to the 
real gross produce was far below that given in the table as the 
proportion borne to the nominal gross produce “at commuta¬ 
tion rate.” For full details, see appendix III. 

49. Further, the commutation rate is fixed solely on the 
values of the chief food-grains, including horse-gram, of a 
district, whereas the real gross produce includes very large 
areas of far more valuable products, such as sugar-cane, 
turmeric, chillies, plantains, betel-leaf, tobacc^ cocoanuts, 
areca-nuts, palmyras, indigo, ground-nuts, cotton, etc. 
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Most of them, except cotton on red soils, palmyras, indigo, MADRAS, 
and ground-nuts, are grown on good lands in a superior manner 
and produce crops in many cases valued at between RlOO 
and H200 per acre. Moreover, while the second crop on 
wet lands produces as a rule much more than half the first 
crop, it is never charged at more than half the single-crop 
rates, and may be compounded, when the wate-rsupply is 
more or less precarious, at rates falling to one-sixth of such 
rates. Nor is any charge made on wet lands for a second 
crop raised without Government water on single-crop land, 
though this, as in the Kristna delta where sunn hemp is 
largely grown as an extra crop or as in the Godavari delta 
where green gram is frequently and lucratively grown, is 
often very extensive, nor for any third crop of any sort on 
any wet land, ?wen if irrigal^d, as in parts of Tanjore. Nor 
is there the slightest charge made for second crop on the dry 
lands : these, though not general, are not infrequent on 
ordinary lands, while on the vast area of land irrigated from 
private wells—about a million acres—two and even three 
crops per annum are habitually grow'ii, but pay no assess¬ 
ment whatever beyond the ordinary single-cro]) “ dry ” rate. 

Hence the proportion of the assessment to the real gross pro¬ 
duce is much below that entered in the table. 

50. It is then a mistake to believe that since 1860 Madras 
settlement assessments in general ever bore to the real gross 
produce the proportions given in Mr. Dutt’s quotations, but it 
is still more so to believe that they represent existing pro¬ 
portions ; the new settlement assess- 

Sise in value o£ ment never did, and certainly does not 
produce since 1855. / , - 

now represent any such proportion 

of the real produce. For since 1855 prices have steadily and 

heavily risen, and, as shown in the second column of the 

Hoard’s table which Mr. Dutthas omittedto notice or to quote, 

the proportions for the districts mentioned averaged, just 

before the famine, from less than half to about two-thirds 

of the rates quoted by Mr. Dutt: at that time the ratios for 
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XADBAS. dry land w«re all between 6 and 13 per cent, and for wet 
between 10 and 17 per cent, of the gross produce calculated 
as common food-crops, and subject therefore to the remarks 
contained in the last paragraph; the average ratios were 
below 9 and exactly 13 per cent., respectively. Wet rates 
are higher than dry rates, as is usual, owing to the effect of the 
charge for water; in the old settlements of Munro and others 
the wet assessment was taken at 4.5 to 50 per cent, of the gross, 
being the ancient sharing system which still obtains between 
landlord and ryot on wet areas in many of the zemindaries 
under the permanent settlement, while the proportion on 
dry land was usually taken as 33 per cent.; for wet lands, 
however, there are rules for granting temission whenever a 
crop fails or land is waste from want of water or'from floods, 
and the application of these rules forms a rfiain item in the 
annual jamabandi. For the decennium ending with 1899, 
omitting the years of scarcity and famine, the ratios of assess¬ 
ment to gross produce would have ranged from 4 to 9 per 
cent, tor the dry and from 8'5 to 13 per cent, for the wet land 
for the ten districts. For data regarding existing rates and 
their relation to the estimated gross produce, appendices 
III and V must be consulted. 

The matter may be put in another way. Let it be assumed 
that, as alleged in Trichinopoly, in 1861-62, the settlement 
assessment formed 30 per cent, of the gross produce at com¬ 
mutation rates; each ryot then retained 1170 out of every 
ElOO. But let a rise in prices be assumed, as actually hap¬ 
pened; then as soon as prices increase by 30 per cent, the ryot 
is practically, save for sundry cash expenses, as well ofi as 
he would have been previously without any Government 
assessment, for he w'ill enjoy ElOO net on the same amount 
of produce ; when prices have increased by 75 per cent., hp 
will enjoy E145 instead of his previous E70. Such a rise 
actually happened after 1855, and quoad the assessment, the 
ryots' of the earliest settled districts, such as Trichinopoly, 
.obtained by .reason of the low commutation rates the full or 
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the greater part of the benefit of this rise, and have enjoyed MADRAS, 
the same until now ; in other words, for the thirty years of 
the settlement they obtained more, often much more, for their 
net produce after paying Government assessment, than they 
would have obtained when the settlement was formed had the 
assessment been abolished in toto. 

Another illustration on hypothetical data may be given. 

Let it be supposed that in 1850 ten million acres produced 
crops worth, at then prices, 15 crores of rupees, and paid 
Government three crores as assessment: the ryots would 
then have retained 12 crores net. But in, say, 1875, under 
the efiect of risen prices, let the produce on the same acres 
be worth 25 crore.s, the assessment thereon remaining practi¬ 
cally constant r the ryots tlten would retain not 12 but 22 
crores for themselves. The above figures are merely hypo¬ 
thetical and illustrative, but are within the facts, as may be 
seen by the figures recorded in paragraph 57 infra and in 
Appendix II. The year 1875 Jias been mentioned because it 
immediately preceded the famine of 1870—78, one main cause 
of which is apparently supposed to be the assessment. 

51. One of the best gauges, however, of the assessment in 
general is the sale or mortgage value of 
vaS^oI iMd. lands. The Board cannot here deal in 

detail with this interesting subject, but 
merely subjoins a few statistics. The aggregate figures for 
registered sales and mortgages, including those on buildings, 
for the last ten years in this Presidency are as follows :_ 


Sales. 

I Mortgages. 

Number. 

Value ju lakhs oC 
rupees. 

Number. 

Value in lakhs of 
rupees. 

2,543,117 

5,038 

3,624,396 

i 

1 

7,079 
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HADBAS. The increase since 1878, during which period many of 
the new settlements have been introduced, is shown by the 
following figures 



In this table leases are comparatively few in number, since 
they are seldom registered; the immense mass of ordinary 
leases cannot be gauged from these figures. Whatever the full 
meaning of these numerous transactions, it is obvious that 
land has in general a very great value in exchange or on rent 
after the Government assessment has been deducted: two- 
and-a-half million sales for 50 crores in ten years, and more 
than three-and-a-half million mortgages for 70 crores, are 
eloquent figures, while the immense increase since 1878, 
though partly due to better registration, is significant. The 
value of each such sale averaged H198, and that of each 
mortgage E195, but the value per acre is not known. 

The Board does not propose to enter here upon the acreage 
price of land which may be gathered from many public reports, 
but would observe that the prices of many millions of acres 
are high and, in general, rising, and that they vary from a 
comparatively small sum on ordinary dry lands to above 
HI,000 per acre on the productive and highly assessed wet 
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lands of the Tambraparni valley in the Tinnevelly district. MADEA8. 
Several district manuals, the settlement reports, those of the 
Registration Department, and Mr. S. Srinivasa Raghava 
Iyengar’s memorandum may be consulted on this important 
point. 

52. Mr. Dutt’s main point seems to be that Government 
mahes the revenue ajyproxirmte to one-third of the gross pro¬ 
duce and thereby impoverishes* the ryots, and he recommends 
as an example the rates of rent payable 
“ Northern India by ryots to their 
landlords : in paragraph 13 he suggests 
a maximum of one-fifth of the gross produce. The figures 
already given by the Board show that this proportion is 
nowhere taken from the ryots “ if,” as Mr. Dutt says, “ the 
district average be taken*” The Board deals with this 
more completely in a later part of this resolution, but would 
here say that, if Government took one-fifth of the real gross 
produce from its ryots, it would fully double its present land 
revenue exclusive of cesses but inclusive of the total charge 
for water. The Government is, as a rule, far less exacting 
than private landlords, and the Board is unable to understand 
Mr. Dutt’s statement that “ there is not a cultivator in India 
who does not consider 5 or 6 annas out of each rupee of gross 
produce to be an oppressive and impoverishing rate of rent ” 
or that three annas in the rupee is a “ fair ” rent. Probably 
there is no system so universal, so customary, and so generally 
accepted as the sharing (vfiiam, bat4i, metayage) system, in 
which the half share is the rule for ordinary lands, but where 
lands are valuable, the half share becomes two-thirds, and 
even three-quarters of the gross produce as regards grain; 
in these mdtayage cases the landowner (ryot) pays the assess¬ 
ment, and the cultivator (tenant) pays the cultivation ex¬ 
penses, but also generally obtains the whole of the straw. 

* England it is often said that the farmer expects to produce*' three 
rents,” tits,, one for the landlord, one for the expenses of cultivation, and 
one for his own living and proBts on stock, 

P 
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MADBA8. The Settlement Commissioner has recently made enquiries in 
Chingleput, Tanjore and other districts, where all these rentals 
are found, and it is a source of surprise to the Board that the 
Government demand in general should be compared with 
the rents taken by wet land ryots from their sub-tenants. On 
ordinary dry lands a common rate of rent is twice the assess¬ 
ment, but this frequently runs up to five times, and in the 
case of rich produce, to ten times the assessment, as is also 
the case in wet lands. The district manuals and settlement 
reports may be consulted for rentals both on wet and dry 
lands: in the Coimbatore manual (page 300, volume II, 
revised edition) a table is given from the settlement report 
showing that above one-seventh of the whole of the lands, 
wet, dry and garden, in 592 villages (124,646 .acres out of ^ 
844,314) were found to be rented to sub-tenarits for half or a 
larger share of the gross produce, and on pages 301 and 303 
other tables are given showing the rates taken from 
registered documents; the latest register money rentals 
for wet land in that district range, except in one small 
area, from R28 to B72 per acre, so large an area as 1,157 
acres paying an average of 1145. That these rents are 
“ fair ” in the sense of light, is not alleged, but they are tegular 
and general contract rates. The Government assessment is 
low in comparison with the rentals taken by Government 
ryots from their sub-tenants. 

In zamindari areas the rentals are often extremely high as 
compared with the neighbouring Government assessments 
owing to the fact that having been permanently settled in 
1802, they either retain the “ paimash ” rates similar to those 
of the Government areas at the period, including the now 
obsolete garden tax, or, where untrammelled by such rates, 
they are able to make their own bargains with their tenants, 
or they have commuted the amounts due under the sharing 
system into money at their own rates. In a zamindar now 
under the Court of Wards the Board has found that the 
highest wet rates are 1145 per acre for which, however, the 
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ryot may raise two crops if he can; the garden rates run up to MAMAS. 
R15 per acre; these are maximum rates, but are actually 
being paid. The rate payable for betel-leaf gardens is fixed 
at B32 per acre. The maximum wet rates for Government 
lands in the three neighbouring districts are BIO, B8 and 
B7-8, respectively, with the addition of one-half extra when 
a second crop has been raised. The moderation of the 
Government assessments may be gauged from these figures. 

In considerable arca.s in the Godavari delta good zamindari 
lands are rented to tenants for growing paddy at B2r) to B30 
phts the Government water-rate, and at much higher rates 
for sugarcane. "The Board is not defending these rentals, but 
they are payable and being paid. 


53. The Bijard will now ^eal in some detail with the ques ■ 

Growth and pres- 

sure of the Revenue and amount of the assessment, and the 
demand examined. supposed enhancement of revenue 
“ at each recurring settlement,” by which it is assumed 
that the ryot “ has been reduced to a state of poverty 
and indebtedness which makes him an easy prey to 
famines ” and owing to which some “ three millions of acres 
of culturable lands are out of cultivation in Madras.” It 
will be shown by statistics that the land assessment proper 
has not increased during the past fiifty years even in propor¬ 
tion to the additional area brought under holding, that the 
tax per acre has decreased, and that the actual weight or 
proportion of produce taken has immensely diminished— 
practically by one-half—owing to the rise in prices. It is 
to be remembered that the new survey and settlements began 
in fasli 1271 (1861), and that the assessments at that date had 
been heavily reduced from the original settlements—so-called 
—of the beginning of the century. 

54. A statement appended. Appendix I, shows the areas 
of ryotwari land actually occupied in each year from fasli 
1261 (1851-52) up to the latest year for which figures are 
available; the assessment thereon; the net demand for land 
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HASBAS, revenue shown in the accounts as ryotwar, after eliminating 
the remissions granted; the amount of remissions granted 
each year with reference to the state of the season; the amount 
of the cesses or other contributions levied for local purposes, 
and for the payment of the village establishments ; the gross 
demand ryotwar and cesses ; and the average price of grain 
in each year. The following is an abstract thereof. In all 
cases, the figures for Malabar and South Canara are 
omitted:— 


{In columns 2 to 9,-00,000 are omitted, i.e., die figures represent 
lakhs.) 


Period. 

Occupied area. 

.e 

S 

I 

n 

< 

!s 

I’s 

si 

I' 

Cesses and fiierahs. 

-6 

Si 

1 

•0 

I 

b 

o 

Season 

Eehissioks. 

Average price of 1 
grain per garce. | 

1 

« 

(D 

s 

Q 

O 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 



Acs. 

R 

B 

9 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Fasli 1261-65 


124 

302 

270 

4 

274 

12-2 

20-2 

82*4 

107 

„ 1266-70 


141 

32G 

304 

6 

809 

10*7 

20-5 

31’2 

144 

„ 1271-76 


168 

820 

336 

7 

343 

9-1 

11-3 

20-4 

194 

„ 1276-80 


185 

324 

351 (c)22 ; 

373 

8-9 

10'6 

19-4 

194 

„ 1281-85 


190 

322 

361 (d)42 

403 

6-3 

9-1 

16‘4 

155 

1286-90 


188 

323 

348 

40 

888 

14-4 

17*6 

820 

216 

„ 1201-96 


186 

322 

364 

44 

408 

5-8 

8*2 

13*5 

148 

„ 1296-1300 

. 

198 

(a)353 

391 

58 

449 

8-8 

6-0 

8'6 

167 

„ 1801-1805 


209 

(6)382 

(«)42a 

68 

484 

62 

7-7 

13'9 

194 

1306 . 


216 

400 

440 

56 

496 

8'5 

22-6 

31-0 

212 

„ 13(17 . 


216 

403 

474 

54 

528 

8*4 

70 

10-4 

262 

„ 1808 . 


216 

406 

485 

55 

540 

20 

2-7 

4-7 

199 


(d) Water rates on wet iand in Godavari and Kistna first Indnded in the asaesscient 
daring the period. 

(b) Inclndes Tanjore settlement increase (12 lakhs) and Trichinopoly resettlement 
(4i) 06 well as one taink brought under r^'otwari newly, and a large area of inams resumed. 
. I^U explanations arc given below. 

(e) Land'Cess for local purposes first included. 

(d) Village-cess levied in lieu of mefakt to village servants first included. 

(e) This figure, 426 lakhs, includes about 162 lakhs as the price of water, included in 
the land assessment or otherwise charged. 

The figures in column 4 are arrived at by adding to those in column 
3, the amount of a large number of muceUaneims charges—see para¬ 
graphs 63 to 65 infra —and deducting from the sum the remissions 
granted, particulars for which so far as they relate to the changing 
character of the seasons, are shown in columns 7—9. 
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65. In the next table the actual averages for each UADBAI* 
quinquennial period given above are compared with the 
averages for the five years ending with fasli 1265 (1855-56) 
which are represented as 100; the other figures therefore 
show the percentage increase or decrease from that level. 

The average rates of assessment per acre on the area occupied 


are also shown 


Fahli 1261-05 
„ 1266-70 
„ 1271-75 
„ 1276-80 
„ 1281-85 
„ 1286-90 
„ 1291-95 
„ 1296-1300 
,, 1301-1305 
1306 
,, 1307 
.. 1308 


Occupied area. 

Assessment thereon. 

ASSESSMENT 
PER ACRE. 

eS 

o 

•h 

■o 

a 

1 

P 

1 

rs S 

a 

cs-S 

ag 

aj « 

P 

Season remissions. 

Amount. 

Ph 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

1 

• 






i“ “ 


It 






100 

2-44 

100 

100 

100 

100 


106 

2-27 

93 

113 

113 

96 


106 

1-90 

78 

124 

125 

63 


107 

1-75 

72 

130 

136 

00 


106-5 

1-60 

69 

134 

147 

47-6 

152 

J07 

1-72 

70-5 

129 

142 

09 

149 

107 

1-74 

71 

135 

140 

42 

160-5 

117 

1-77 

72-5 

145 

164 

27 

168-5 

126-5 

1-83 

75 

158 

177 

43 

173-5 

132-5 

1-86 

76 

163 

181 

96 

174 

133-5 

1-87 

76-5 

175-5 

193 

32 

174 

134 

1-87 

76-5 

180 

197 

14-5 


& 

® • 
n 


100 * 

135 

181 

181 

145 

202 

138 

147 

181 

198 

245 

180 


ijeaving oui/ oi uunbiuciatiuix uiiv 
table, it will be seen that whilst the area in the occupation 
of the ryots under the ryotwari .system increased during forty- 
five years by 68-5 per cent., the asse.ssment thereon increased 
there by only 26-5 per cent., and that for the first thirty years 
there was practically little or no increase in the assessment, 
although new settlements had been efiected in the whole 
or greater part of twelve districts. The increase appearing 
during the quinquennium ending in fasli 1300 is mainly 
due merely to a change in the method of accounting for part 
of the water-rates levied under the Godavari and Kistna 
anicuts, which were first included with the assessment from 


« _During the deoenuium immediately preceding this, the average 

market prices were 20 per cent, cheaper or only 80 per cent, of the level for 
this period. 
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lUOBAS. fasii 1297 when twenty lakhs were added to the accounts 
of the assessment. The further large increase shown in the 
next quinquennium is due partly to the extension of irriga¬ 
tion and the increase of the charge for water in those districts 
(about three and a half lakhs), partly to the increased charge 
imposed at the settlement of the Tanjore district (twelve 
lakhs), and partly to the revision of the assessment in the 
Trichinopoly district (four and a quarter lakhs), besides other 
smaller items of which the increase by a million acres in the 
area occupied accounts for the greater portion. 

56. The large increase in the area occupied does noti 
however, wholly represent an extension of cultivation or 
holdings, for in many districts the regular survey disclosed 
the fact that the original accounts understated the actual 
areas in occupation. Consideraljie areas of inani, or favour¬ 
ably-assessed, lands have from time to time fallen in to 
Government, or have been resumed; and areas which were 
formerly rented out at lump sums have been brought under 
a ryotwari settlement; still, by far the greater part of the 
increase represents an actual expansion of cultivation. This 
expansion has no doubt, in many cases, brought the poorer 
and therefore lower assessed soils under the plough, but 
against this cause of a reduced acreage assessment must 
be placed the addition of water rates to the assessments in 
the Godavari and Kistna deltas, and the revision of the 
old assessments in Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 

57. If these facts be borne in mind, the comparison of 

Decrease in rate average rate of assessment per 
per acre in forty acre, which is made in columns 4 and 
5 of the table above, may be taken 
to show the relative amount of the assessment on the land 
at each period. The figures show that the rate per acre 
has fallen on the average by 25 per cent, in forty years. 
But in considering this fact the course of prices must also 
be considered, and for this purpose it is necessary to examine 
further than the information given by the last column of 
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the table allows. Accurate data regarding prices during KADBAS. 
the first half of the century are not forthcoming, but sufficient 
information is available to show that the fifteen years ending 
in fasli 1262 (1852-63) was a period of great depression, which 
culminated about 1843. The depression has been attributed 
to deficient supplies of currency, but whatever the cause, 
the rates for the quinquennium which ended in 1853, were 
much below those of the earliest years of the century ;* 


Period. 

Average 

price 

Batio. 

Paeli 124S-49 . 

per 

garce. 

R 

. 108 

140 

„ 1250-54 . 

75 

97 

„ 1255-57 .. 

. 114 

148 

„ 1258-62 . • 

77 

*100 

„ 1248-62 . 

88 

114 

„ 126.3-67 . 

. 128 

166 

., 1268-72 . 

. 162 

210 

„ 1273-77 . 

. 216 

281 

„ 1278-82 . 

. 162 

210 

„ 1283-85 . 

. 161 

209 

„ 1286-89 . 

. 269 

336 

„ 1290-94 . 

. 145 

188 

„ 1295-99 . ■ 

. 167 

204 

„ 1300-1302 . 

. 209 

271 

„ 1303-1305 . 

. 179 

233 


statistics of prices for 
the agricultural year or 
fasli show that during 
that period the average 
market price for the 
principal food-grains of 
the Presidency was 
only E77 per garce of 
3,200 Madras measures.f 
The course of prices for 
the ten years preceding 
and since that quinquen¬ 
nium is shown by the 
figures in the margin. 
The figures (for details 


see Appendix II) quoted for years prior to fasli 1285 (1875-76) 
cannot be regarded with so much confidence as tho.se for 
later years, but are sufficient to indicate the general course 
of prices. In fasli 1263 (1863-64) there was a sudden rise 
in prices to an average of El 16 per garce, which was at first 
attributed to the character of the season, but when it was 


Decrease in pres- 
aure due to rise in 
prices. 


found to be maintained and continued, 
though the subsequent seasons were 
much more favourable, it was put 


• Vide table on page 68 of Progress of the Madras Presidency during the 
Za^/or^^ear«, by S. Srinivasa Kaghava Iyengar, Diwon Bahadur, C.LK, 
1893. 

f A Madras measure holds 62‘5 fluid ounces of water or 120 tolahs of 
cleaned rice. 
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MADRAS, down to the greater abundance of currency owii^ to large 
expenditure of borrowed money and to large demands for 
export produce. From 1268 to 1285, the average of prices 
was double that of the quinquennium for 1258-62, with a 
still greater increase for 1273-77 during which period the 
famine of 1866 occurred. In 1286 (1876-77) the great famine 
began, and prices remained at an excessively high level for 
four years, after which, with good crops and a smaller popu¬ 
lation, they fell greatly, but have since recovered. In faslis 
1301 and 1302 severe scarcity existed over a wide area, and 
prices have not since then returned to the level that pre¬ 
vailed from 1855 to 1875. They have, in fact, during the 
last half of the century, been almost uniformly double the 
rates which prevailed before the Government decided, partly 
on the ground of the low prices, on a general scheme lor 
survey and settlement which was then expected to result 
in general reductions such as had been frequently given before 
that period, but on no settled system. 

58. It will be seen, therefore, that while the incidence 
of the land assessment per occupied acre decreased by 26 
per cent, over the whole period of forty years, and by 29 
per cent, during the first thirty, the pressure of these reduced 
assessments was still further and very largely decreased 
owing to the doubling of the value of the chief products ol 


the soil. 

59. The explanation of this striking general result is to 
be found in the extremely low estimates of the value of the 
gross produce, and the very small proportion thereof which 

has, on the average, been 


Settlement Dry. Wet. 


Trichinopoly 

date. 

. 1864-66 

13 

28 

Ganjam 

. 1878-84 

14 

23 

Coimbatore 

. 1878-82 

16 

22 

North Arcot 

. 1881-86 

17 

19 

Madura 

. 1885-93 

16 

19 

Anantapur 

1891-98 6 to 

1114'6 & 15 

Tanj ore 

1893-94 

16 26 

*20 


taken as the land-tax. 
The proportions of the 
gross produce, as esti¬ 
mated for settlement pur¬ 
poses, which the settled 
rates presented at the com- 
mutatwn rates adopted, 
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are noted in the margin for a number of districts (for HADBA&. 
details see Appendix V). But it must be remembered 
as previously mentioned (see paragraphs 35 and 48; 
also Appendix III), that the commutation rates adopted 
were, except in part of Kistna, Ganjam (wet land) and 
Madura, not only much lower than the average prices 
from which those rates were derived, but were, as a rule, 
from 26 to 50 per cent, lower than the prices that ruled during 
the period in which the settlements were actually made. 

Prices during the last decade have again been much dearer 
in almost every case than they were when the settlements 
were introduced. Consequently the proportions given in 
the margin arc far higher than the ratio actually borne 
by the asse.ssment to the real money value of the gross 
produce. * • • 

60. From the figures above quoted, it will be seen that in 
respect of the dry land, to which the State does not supply the 
valuable commodity—vrater—which it does to the wet 
land, in no case does the assessment fixed represent more 
than a bare sixth of the nmihiml gross produce, and this 
although the customary State share of the produce was 
commuted at the settlement at rates w'hich yield the culti¬ 
vators an enormous profit on the transaction ; this advant¬ 
age to the ryots has continued since the settlements. Besides 
this, it may here be mentioned that, tahing the country as 
a whole, it could be easily shown, did space permit, from 
the facts and statistics of actual consumption and otherwise, 
that the estimated normal rates of outturn adopted for 
settlement purposes, from which, moreover, deductions 
are made to allow for the vicissitudes of the seasons, are 
less than the average yield of a series of years; hence the 
ryot obtains a double advantage. Again, in determining 
the assessments no cognizance is taken of the more valuable 
products, such as indigo, tobacco, oil-seeds, sugarcane, 
cotton, etc., which the ryot may and does cultivate largely 
without any additional payment, except where he uses on 
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MAWtiAB. dry land water supplied from a public source. As regards 
second crop and produce which uses water raiough for a 
second crop, it must be pointed out that in a large number 
of cases special concessions have been granted to the ryots 
to induce them to compound for the charges imposed for 
water so used; save in a few exceptional cases this second 
crop charge is normally one-half the single assessment, and 
the ryots may compound for this, except uhder the largest 
irrigation works on which Government has invested capital, 
at rates ranging from one-sixth to one-third of the single 
assessment. No charge whatever is levied for second or 
third crop raised on dry land; in fact, so long as the ryot 
pays the assessment fi,xed for his land, he is free to do what 
he pleases therewith. When these great advantages are 
allowed for, the proportions mentioned in thS marginal table- 
above will be seen to be very greatly reduced; certainly, 
even on wet lands where part of the assessment is the price 
paid for water supplied at the cost of Government, much 
below the one-sixth share which is admittedly due to the 
State. ; I, j I’. i i i-' t K I .Ui- 

61. The precise effect of the settlement of each district 
during the period in question is shown in Appendix IV to- 
this resolution. The general result was that the assessments 
imposed on the lands in occupation at the time when the 
settlements were made, were increased in bulk by 9 per cent, 
including that portion which was levied with reference to- 
areas which had previously escaped taxation but were dis¬ 
covered by the scientific survey, which, in the case of 19 
districts, resulted in an increase of 8 per cent. Of the gross 

additional amount impos¬ 
ed during the period under 
reference (31| lakhs), 
the chief items are noted 
in the margin. In Trichi- 
nopoly, the settlement of 1864-65, which had resulted in 
the large reduction of 3-88 lakhs, was revised, and though, 


Godavari , 

Trichinopoly 

Kistna 

Ooimbatcrre 

Tanjore 


Lakhs. 

+ 3-84 

(_ 3-88+4a0) 
-r 4-68 
+ 2-05 
-I- 12*02 
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on a much extended area, the revision only resulted in a MAna^ , 
recovery of the revenue given up at the settlement of nearly 
forty years ago. The first survey in 
mMts***** resettle- district revealed a deficiency of 
7 per cent, in the areas previously 
reported. In G6d&vari, one of the districts first settled, 
the original settlement enhanced the demand by 22 per cent., 
but in that district there had previously been no record of 
the measurement of the holdings; at the resettlement of 
this district, which has only recently been carried out after 
more than thirty years’ interval, the increase imposed has 
been 24 per cent., whilst average prices have doubled in the 
period. In Kistna, where also the original settlement has 
partially expired and is being revised, the first survey dis¬ 
closed a deficiehcy of 7 p?r cent, in the area previously 
recorded, but the first regular assessment showed an increase 
of 16 per cent., although the commutation rate was taken 
as more than 50 per cent, below the prices ruling at the 
time of the settlement; the increase at settlement is attri¬ 
butable mainly to the low revenue demand of the joint-rent 
system previously in vogue. In Tanjore, the increase by 
settlement is mainly due to the fact that the commutation 
rate on which the previously existing rates had been based 
was extremeljf low, rk., I?56 per garce, as compared with 
the average commutation price of H142 and K121 per garce, 
the commutation rate adopted; and partly to the high 
average class of the irrigation and the high average quality 
of the alluvial soil of the delta. The combined effect of 
these factors would have been to raise the assessment even 
higher were it not for the liberal allowances made in respect 
of cultivation expenses and other items. 

62. It has already been mentioned in the note to the 
table in paragraph 54 sufra, that of 
ryotwar demand from fasli 
1301 to 1305 (426 lakhs) about 182 
lakhs represent in reality charges for water supplied, which 
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Period. Lakhs. I’rorortion. 


FasU 1261-65 

. 31-40 

100 

„ 1260-70 

. 42-36 

135 

„ 1271-75 

. 48-77 

155 

„ 1276-80 

. 57-10 

182 

„ 1281-85 

, 64-07 

204 

„ 1286-90 

. 70-16 

223 

„ 1291-95 

. 73-16 

233 

„ 1296-1300 

84-86 

270 

„ 1301-1305 

. 101-06* 

322 

expenditure of capital on 

the 


HABEAS, are either included in the land assessments or are otherwise 
levied. These charges have, during the period under refer¬ 
ence, greatly increased, owing chiefly to the great expansion 
of irrigation under works on which Government has expended 
capital. So far as works of this class are concerned, the 
expansion of irrigation may be judged from the figures noted 

in the margin showing 
the calculated amount of 
the revenue solely due to 
irrigation during the last 
half century. Part of the 
increase in this revenue 
dmring the period, viz., 70 
, lakhs, is due to the 
'elopment of an increasing 
number of works, some of which previously existed ; but 
practically the whole of the increase must be put down to the 
expenditure of public funds. The charge is generally, accord¬ 
ing to the custom of Southern India, included in the land 
assessment, so far as the first crop is concerned, though 
some portion is, as shown below, otherwise levied. Conse¬ 
quently the gross apparent increase of land assessment is 
pro tanto no real increase at all, but is a payment for a 
valuable commodity or instrument by which produce and 
its value and the value of land, are enormously increased. 

63. It will have been observed that column 4 of the table 
in paragraph 54 above, shows that-the 
total charge appearing in the accounts 
against ryotwari holdings in almost 
all the more recent years, exceeds the assessment consider¬ 
ably and sometimes largely. The excess represents what 


HisceUaneous 

venae. 


* This sum includes 48'23 lakhs which are credited annually to the old 
works on which the Government has expended capital in their develop¬ 
ment or supersession. Oi this, about 37-13 lakhs are credited to old works 
superseded in by those which had already been taken up for development 
in the first period (F. 1261-65). 
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is known as “ Miscellaneous revenue,” of which the following WiSSSM. 
items are the chief 


Fartioilars of Miscellaneous Uevenuc. 


Charges for water not included in the 

assessments. 

Charges for land temporarily occupied 
Charges on minor inam or favourably 
assessed land in Qovernmeut villages 
including watcr>rates 

Tree revenue. 

Charges for water in permanently'sottled 

estates . 

Other charges. 

Total 


Laeus. 


Average 

1S0M305. 

1306. 

1807. 

1308. 

R 

R 

R 

R 

19-27 

' 20.22 

22-11 

26-26 

8-39 

7-68 

9-04 

8-88 

27-28 

84-80 

86-81 

36-91 

8-76 

8-60 

3-38 

8-24 

7-08 

8-09 

9-94 

10-76 

9-22 

9-21 

11-69 

9-93 

76-00 

84-20 

92-97 

94-97 


Bemissions. 


Against charges such as these are set off remissions granted 
with reference to the state of the season, or for items of charge 
included in the assessments which 
really represent cesses for local or 
village purposes, or are old endowments of religious institu¬ 
tions. Changes have been made from time to time in the 
manner in which some of these charges are shown in the 
accounts, so that it is not possible to exhibit the exact inci¬ 
dence during the whole period on the land liable for ryotwari 
assessments; for instance, in fasli 1304, ten lakhs which 
had previously been treated as a local cess were added under 
the third head above. 

The total revenue demand thus arrived at has, however. 
Increase in total increased by about 156 lakhs, or 58 
levenne demand in per cent., in forty years, of which 
lorty years. gQ ocems under the regular 

land assessment and has been already explained. No 
inconsiderable portion of this increase is due to the 
decrease in the average amount of remissions granted 
from year to year; such remissions having been, fifty years 
ago, a regular and recurring incident of the annual settle- 
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■ADBAB. ment which, owing to the weight of the assessment and to 
the want of a proper survey, were allowed or were schemed 
for in every possible way. In favourable years now-a-days, 
such remissions, notwithstanding the greatly-increased area 
in occupation, do not amount to one-third of what was 
normal formerly. This decrease results partly from the 
policy resolved on in IS.'iS with a view to remove tempta¬ 
tion to bribery and corruption and to protect the ryots from 
the continual interference of petty officials, partly from the 
decreased weight of the assessments, partly from the greater 
attention paid to the upkeep of minor irrigation works. 
The evils attendant on the old system were fully described 
by the Government,when it resolved on carrying out a 
scientific survey and a regular system of land assessment. 

64. The table given above shows that the greater portion 
of the miscellaneous revenue is derived from charges for 
water supplied, the amount of these charges for the quin¬ 
quennium ending with fasli 130.3 being about 30’75 lakhs.* 
About 7 lakhs of this amount is for water supplied to land 
on which the revenue charge is permanently settled, and 
should therefore be eliminated from the charges on ryotwari 
villages. This amount, like all other charges for water, 
has been increasing with the expansion of irrigation under 
works on which Government has expended capital. 

65. When the Government resolved on carrying out a 
regular survey of the Presidency, it was also decided to 
inquire into the titles and to determine the areas and condi¬ 
tions on which the inam (favourably assessed) lands of the 
Presidency were occupied. In many cases such inams were 
enfranchised at enhanced rates, since the village officers are 
now paid regular salaries. These operations resulted in an 
increase of the revenue under the third head mentioned above 
by at least 4 lakhs, whilst by a change in the system of record 
in fasli 1.304, about ten lakhs additional were transferred 

• The exact amount cannot be shown, as a change in the method ol 
recording the charges was made in fasli 1302. 
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to this head. Aocording to the latest statistics, the total MAOBA8. 
area of minor inam lands in ryotwar villages is about 4,244,000 
acres, and this should be added to the,area which contributes 
towards the ryotwar demand which now includes the quit- 
rent levied on those lands. 

In addition to this area, that occupied from year to year 
for temporary occupation must also be included, on which 
about 8 or 9 lakhs of rupees are annually levied. Some of 
this area is so poor that it cannot be continuously cropped ; • 
some lies in localities where the rainfall is so precarious 
that it is only occasionally that circumstances allow of its 
being shown: some represents land reserved for public or 
communal purposes, the occupation of which is objection¬ 
able. During the quinquennium from fasli 1301-1305, 
the average afee of this fiifttuating cultivation was 723,000 
acres per annum. This area does not appear in the accounts 
of “ occupied ” land, although the assessment levied on it 
does appear in the accounts of revenue collected. 

66. Prom the figures above given, it will be seen that the 
average amount of 426 lakhs of ryotwar land revenue—less 
7 lakhs levied for water supplied to permanently-settled 
estates and a number of minor items which cannot be 
separated—was really paid, not for the 20,900,000 acres of 
ryotwar holdings, but by the occupiers of 25,900,000 acres 
of ryotwar, inam, and miscellaneous land. Above 40 per cent, 
of . the gross charge is made for water supplied, but, even 
including this, the incidence per acre is really Rl'64and not 
B2’01 per acre on the land by which the revenue is paid. 

67. It does not appear profitable to pursue the analysis 
of the statistics further. They show that the area in occupa¬ 
tion has, notwithstanding the set-back of the great famine 
of 1876-78, increased very largely; that the assessments 
on the land have not kept pace with this expansion, and that 
much of the more recent increase is due to the inclusion of 
charges for water and to the resettlement of the very rich 
district of Tanjore; that the assessment per acre is far 
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MADBAS- lower than it was forty years ago, though, for the reasons 
just stated, it haa somewhat increased of later years; that 
the pressure of the assessments has, owing to the doubling 
of prices, immensely decreased; that the total ryotwar 
land revenue demand is spread over a far larger area than 
at first sight ap])ears; and that the incidence thereof re¬ 
presents a demand of from 30 to 40 seers of grain per acre 
only, on the average prices of the Presidency during recent 
favourable years, even when the whole charge for water 
supplied is included. On the poorest classes of dry land 
the assessment represents from three to six seers of Ary 
grain when prices are twenty-four seers per rupee, which 
is the average for the decade 1885 to 1895. 

68. It must, however, be remarked that, as shown in 
column 5 of the statement in paragraph 
Cesses. supra, during the last 30 years twO' 

new local cesses have been levied in addition to the 
land assessment, otz., the land cess and the village service 
cess. In fasb 1275 (1865-66) a commencement was made 
in levying a land-cess for local purposes, which is now 
collected at the rate of one anna in the rupee on the gross 
land revenue demand. This is expended on purely local 
requirements, and so much as is not spent on primary educa¬ 
tion and medicine is spent on improvements which directly 
increase either production or the profits of the ryots, viz., 
communications and public markets. The village service 
cess, though new, is not an additional charge at all; from 
time immemorial, the custom has been for the ryots to 
.remunerate the officers of the village communities by a 
proportion of the produce of their lands; these fees (merahs) 
were paid direct by the ryots to the village officers and 
servants, and did not, in general, appear in the Government 
accounts. In the early years of the period covered by the 
statistics under discussion, only a small proportion of those 
fees had been commuted into money payments and was 
collected with the public revenues, but in fasli 1281 (1871-72) 
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a village service cess was imposed to take the place of these MAnHAi , 
fees which were then abolished, and the village establish- ' 
ments were reorganized. This cess, therefore, does not 
represent any increase of taxation though it appears as an 
increase in the accounts of revenue. 

69. The Board will now show the proportion borne by 
Proportion of re- the land revenue mentioned above to 

venue to real gross the real gros.s produce. In the state- 
produce. given as A])pendix VI an estimate 

of the value of the crops produced in the ryotwari 
villages only of the Presidency, excluding Malabar and 
South Canara, has been framed. In regard to these 
estimates, it is perhaps sufficient to note that the rates of 
yield adopted represent the average outturn of a series of 
years, those for Jood-grains Aaving been adopted from an 
estimate prepared for an entirely different purpose two 
years ago, and that the settlement rates of outturn consider¬ 
ably understate the yield obtained in a series of ordinary 
years. The valuation of food-grains adopted is approxi¬ 
mately the average of the recorded prices for the whole 
Presidency during recent normal years. Mr. Dutt’s criticisms 
on pages 97 and 98 of his book do not apply to Madras, 
where the acreage actually cultivated, the nature of the 
crop on each acre, and the exact area of waste or of withered 
crops, are recorded every year with great accuracy for ryot¬ 
wari areas. 

70. The estimate may be summarised as follows :— 

Lakhs of rupees. 


Food-grains of all sorts 

. 29,23 

Oil-seeds .... 

. 3,88 

Drugs and narcotics 

. 2,87 

Condiments and spices 

. 2,39 

Cotton and other fibres 

. 1,93 

Sugars. 

. 1,46 

Orchard and garden produce 

. 1.45 

Indigo and other dyes 

. 1,06 

M other crops 

37 

Total . 44,44 


Q 
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MASBAS. Besides the above, there is the income derived from the live¬ 
stock of the country which, for the ryotwari area of the 
Million. Presidency, excluding 
Horned cattle . . . 13J Malabar and South 

Sheep and goats . . U 

at less than the number noted in the margin. The homed 
cattle produce manure, hides, horns, bones, milk and ghee, 
and a certain amount is realised by sale to butchers; the 
sheep yield some wool and with the goats produce manure, 
milk, ghee, meat, and skins for tanning. Taking all these 
items together, and considering the immense consumption 
of milk and ghee, the total value of all animal products cannot 
be less than ten crores per annum. 

In the case of ryots living near towns and on lines of 
traffic a great deal of money is realised by tne sale of straw 
and fodder, dung for fuel, and firewood from private lands; 
the value of straw has not otherwise been included. 

Taking all these items into consideration, the gross 
agricultural produce may be estimated at above 66 crores 
of rupees from the portion of the Presidency alluded to. 

71. Taking now the gross land revenue including all 
cesses and charges for water, and averaging—^for the four 
years ending with 1898-99, exclusive oil the year 1897 as a 
famine year-—6'26 crores, it will be seen that this is well 
below 10 per cent, of the value of the gross produce; if, 
however, the 119 lakhs due as the average annual charge 
for water supplied by works paid for out of Government 
capital (paragraph 62) during the same years, be deducted, 
the proportion falls to 7'4 per cent., or slightly above one- 
fourteenth. If the whole charge for water (206 lakhs) be 
deducted, the proportion sinks to about 6 per cent, or about 
one-seventeenth, and even this includes the two cesses 
mentioned in paragraph 68. 

If a deduction of 16 per cent, be made from the above 
estimate of gross produce as a margin on account of village 
prices, errors, etc.,—a deduction, however, which is hardly 
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necessary, since grain prices, as tabulated in this depart- UADBAS. 
ment, are chiefly those of rural parts, while the crop estimates 
for other products are generally low and straw is omitted,— 
the proportions borne by the assessment will be about 11 
per cent, or one-ninth, if all charges for water and bo^ cesses 
be included; 8'7 per cent, or one-twelfth, if the charges 
(119 lakhs) for water under specially developed works be 
excluded; and O’S per cent, or one-fifteenth, if all charges 
for water be omitted. Hence the one-tenth of the gross 
produce elsewhere mentioned by Mr. Dutt as a proper district 
average is beyond or above the sum taken as land revenue 
in this Presidency considered as a whole, if the cesses are 
deducted, and much beyond it if the charge for water is 
deducted. 

Enough has bdbn stated to show that the real juoportion 
of the Madras ryotwari land revenue taken as a whole, to 
the real gross produce, has been wholly misunderstood. 

It will be noted that if the Government demand in any 
district be assumed at one-eighth of the gro.ss produce, each 
acre can, on that assumption, produce only 30 seers of grain 
for every two annas of the demand when grain is taken at 
an assumed village price of 30 seers per rupee. In other 
words, land assessed at from 2 to 8 annas per acre, of which 
there are millions of acres in the Presidency, produces, on 
the above assumptions, only from 30 to 120 seers of market¬ 
able grain per acre. Whether it is correct or not that millions 
of acres produce or can only produce, if cultivated, less than 
one-eighth of the produce of the average English acre taken 
as 32 bushels, it is clear that it is not in the reduction of the 
assessment, but m the development of cultivation that hope 
and amelioration are to be found; more produce, better 
and closer markets, cheaper and safer credit, a larger share 
of the sale values of produce, are the desideranda, not, except 
in occasional cases, reduction of assessments. 

72. The detailed estimate of the value of the crops will 
be found in Appendix VI. 

q2 
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UADBAS. 73, Point 6 in paragraph 3 supra, viz., the Irrigation 
_ , . , Act of 1900 and its provisions. —The 

e ga ion o . Resolution has already run to 

great length, and it will therefore content itself on this point 
with remarking that local knowledge would explain to Mr. 
Dutt the reason for and scope of the new law. The law, 
however, does not “ enable Government to levy a compul¬ 
sory water-rate on all lands within the wet cultivation area ” 
but only on such lands as necessarily, by their position, 
receive a sufficient supply of water successfully to grow an 
irrigated crop: critics have forgotten that the basis of the 
Madras assessments, especially on wet lands, is a share of 
the crop, and that jf, owing to the action of Government, 
a ryot is enabled to raise a wet crop, whether he has asked 
for water or not. Government* is entitled,‘as of immemorial 
right, to a share in the increased outturn or value of the 
produce. It will be noticed that in giving his assent to the 
Act, His Excellency the Viceroy confirmed and emphasised 
the declaration of the Madras Government that the long¬ 
standing practice of exemptmg from water-rate, irrigation 
obtained from wells which are fed by percolation, shall be 
adhered to, and that in other cases of irrigation of lands 
by percolation, water-rate is to be levied only when a full 
and constant supply of water is assured, so that the Madras 
cultivator is quoad hoc precisely in the same position as 
before the Act was passed. 

74. Several other mistakes also need correction, but the 
Board will only mention those directly connected with settle- 

■ ment operations which are the objects of Mr. Butt’s animad¬ 
version. 

75. On page X of the preface to his book Mr. Dutt, 
writing about Madras, says “the revenue ... is 
fixed at each recurring settlement, and settlements are 
often made for shorter periods than 30 years.” Not one 
single settlement has been made for less than 30 years. 
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76. In paragraph 8 of his letter, Mr. Dutt says, “ over BUSBAS. 

three millions of acres of cultivable 
Was e assesse area, cultivation in Madras,” 

the inference being that they are waste because of the weight 
of the assessments. As a matter of fact, the waste assessed 
area is larger than here stated, but though assessed, the 
assessment is often nominal and the area uncultivable; 
such are the large areas of hill and forest in Malabar, Coim¬ 
batore, etc., the swampy and saUne soils of Kistna, Trichino- 
poly, etc. Much, moreover, of the assessed waste lies in the 
well known “ famine zone ” and consists mostly of a very 
poor class of shallow, stony, arid soils bearing a very low 
assessment (much of it from 2 to 6 annas per acre), and 
unoccupied by reason of the comparative sparseness of the 
population. In “the AnautaJ)ur district, for example, there 
are now 867,000 acres of unoccupied dry land, the average 
assessment on which is As. 3—5 (3-4 annas) or slightly over 
6 seers at the average price of the decade 1885—1896, while 
of the total area unoccupied at the close of the recent settle¬ 
ment 44 per cent, was assessed at two annas, 39 per cent, 
at four annas, 9 "8 per cent, at six annas, and 2'8 at eight 
annas, leaving only 4-6 per cent, at higher rates ; the popula¬ 
tion in 1891 was 708,549 and the area occupied at the intro¬ 
duction of the settlement just closed was 1,228,000 acres j 
it is now 1,286,000 acres, showing that it is not the settle¬ 
ment assessment which keeps land out of cultivation. 

77. The main answer to Mr. Dutt, however, on this point 

is the area taken up since the new 

i««cm**Sice”l85r*' ™ 1855,12,400,000 

acres (round figures) were under ryot- 
war holding in the Presidency, exclusive of Malabar and 
Canara and exclusive of minor inams; in 1898 the area 
was 21,600,000 acres, being an increase of 9,200,000 acres 
or 74 per cent., about 1,400,000 of which, however, is only 
nominal, being due to excess found on proper survey, so 
that the net increase is about 7,800,000 or 63 pet cent. This 
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HADBASt increase has been regular and continuous save for the check 
due to the great famine of 1877-78, and has never been 
checked by settlement operations, a sufficient proof that the 
assessments are moderate. The figures for 1855 also include 
land which was held on cowlcs and so-called grass rents or 
other favourable tonus, so that the area was greater, especially 
under the influence of the diltam and other methods, than 
would have been held at the actual assessments: all these 
artificial modes of keeping up large holdings and conse¬ 
quently the revenue, have long been abolished. Mr. Dutt’s 
mistake consists partly in looking at the area now waste 
ab.solutely instead of comparatively by periods, partly in 
not examining the waste district by district, and in not 
making local enquiries about it. 

7t<. On p-age OC of his book he speaks of “‘the ten thousand 
cultivators of Madras Avho are annually 

Sales and relin- driven from their homes and lands for 
qmshments. , . ,, , „ , , „ 

being unable to pay 1 he State demand. 

Poor rjmts, seemingly many in number but relatively few— 

about one in 417—lose their lands, or some of them, partly 

for reasons mentioned by Munro in his Minute of 1824 quoted 

below; but many sales are solely due to the revenue rules 

which absolutely forbid the cancelment by the Revenue 

officers of a puttah, or of entries of fields therein, except 

on personal relinquishment or by revenue sale: absence, 

death, incapacity, etc., frequently cause failure to relinquish, 

and sale follows : in fact sale is a necessary corollary of the 

permanence and completeness of the ryot’s tenure of his 

land. Much poor and valueless land, moreover, is taken 

up, as in Anantapur, for mere catch crops in good seasons, 

and the cultivator having reaped and carried his crop allows 

process against the land. Many of the revenue sales are 

therefore nominal; some are, of course, due to failures in 

farming : some, to the Board’s knowledge, are collusive. 

79. The Board has now dealt with Mr. Dutt’s chief 
criticisms, but is conscious that though its remarks are 
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lengthy, the ground has, partly from the brief time allowed, MADBASi 
partly from the complexity of the subject, been imperfectly 
covered: the subject embraces the history of the land 
revenue and much of land economics for the past century. 

Mr. Dutt may be referred for a detailed study of this subject 
to the numerous reports and histories even now available: 
in particular the District Manuals and settlement volumes 
would enlighten him as to the history of the ryotwar syste n, 
and the consequent necessity for, the objects, and the 
results of the new settlement system; the Manual of Mr. 
Baden-Powell, and the Memorandum of Mr. S. Srinivasa 
Raghava Iyengar on recent progress in this Presidency, 
present matters in an admirable form. The Board may 
also refer on economic and agricultural matters as well as 
on revenue, to the District Manual of Coimbatore* prepared 
by the present Settlement Commissioner, where every point, 
except the first, touched upon by Mr. Dutt, has for a typical 
ryotwar district, been handled by anticipation in a non- 
controversial manner, long before the present discussions 
arose. The Board would also refer to the resolutions of a 
former Board contained in its Proceedings (Land Revenue), 

No. 414-A., dated 2nd October 1894, especially paragraphs 
28 to 35, and No. 308, dated 15th September 1897, especially 
paragraphs 23 to 26. These Proceedings dealt with the 
criticisms of Mr. Rogers on the Madras Settlements. 

80. In its present resolution the Board has shown that 
no “ rights ” of the ryot have been confiscated by Govern¬ 
ment as supposed by Mr. Dutt; that 
“d settlement was 
established not to enable Government 
to enhance assessments, but to ascertain, equalise and reduce 
them; that notwithstanding the great rise in prices which 
enabled Government in general to avoid reduction, the 


• New Edition, Volume II, for Economics: Old Edition for Revraiue 
History and Agriculture. 
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. average rate per actual acre cf the area originally held has, 
as a rule, barely, if at all, increased, except in Tanjore, while 
the present average rate per acre held, including all charges, 
is considerably lower than the rate per acre held in 1855; 
that in most cases the increase in the total assessment of 
the district has not kept pace with the increase found by 
survey; that excessive rates have been cut down, though 
unduly low rates may have been enhanced; that no change 
is needed from the half-net system to that based on a percent¬ 
age of the gross; that the 30-year period of settlement 
has, since 1855, always been that sanctioned for this Presi¬ 
dency ; that revision on the sole ground of prices may not 
yet be desirable tho.ugh permissible; and that neither is 
there any rule to make the assessment approximate to 30 
per cent, of the gross produce! nor does it anywhere, in 
general, approximate to such ratio, while the aggregate land 
revenue is far below that proportion. 

81. The gravamen of Mr. Dutt’s indictment apparently 
is that by the “ enhancements ” to which the ryot is “ subject 
at each recurring settlement,” he “ has been reduced to a 
state of poverty and indebtedness which makes him an easy 
prey to famines in years of bad harvests ” (paragraph 6); 
the supposed confiscation of a right to an unaltered or 
unalterable assessment, the equally hypothetical increase, 
inequality, and weight of the assessment, are, however, the 
only arguments adduced to support the above important 
inference. These arguments have been shown to be based 
on error, and the conclusion founded on them cannot there¬ 
fore be accepted, nor can the Board enter into the question 
as to the alleged impoverishment and liability to famine 
of the ryot upon mere general assertions. 

82. It may be remarked, however, that in so far as Mr. 
Dutt’s conclusion is based on the weight of the assessments, 
it would foOow that famines should, if this were a chief 
cause, have been absolutely chronic during the first half of 
the century, when the assessments were, acre for acre. 
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actually larger in money, while their relative weight, rupee MSDZAS , 
for rupee, was at least double their present weight owing 
to the lowness of prices, and when restrictions and compul¬ 
sion in cultivation and collection, and taxation upon improve¬ 
ments whether in method or in crop, were universal: if the 
weight of the assessments did not, at that time, cause famine, 
then, d fortiori, such weight is not now an effective cause 
thereof. 

83. The Board’s observation and experience, moreover, 
as to the impoverishment or even as to the poverty of the 
ryot forbid its acceptance of Mr. Dutt’s suggestion; the 
experience of the past decade, indeed, leads rather to astonish¬ 
ment at the power of the ryot class of this Presidency to 
resist scarcities due to serious shortage in produce even in 
districts within* the famine? zone and in areas where, for 
several consecutive years, the extraordinary failures in the 
monsoons have resulted in grave and almost total loss of 
crop. Writers unacquainted with the Presidency or with 
the hard facts or looking at figures only and forgetful of the 
great masses of the labouring class as shown by the census, 
mistake for ryots a crowd of poor labourless coolies—some 
of them, indeed, owning a little poor land—who, in times of 
scarcity, clamour for work or for relief. That in grave 
famines such as in 1877-78 some proportion of the small 
ryot class must come upon the State is an obvious 
necessity, and would equally be the case in Europe under 
similar circumstances among similar classes and with similar 
absence of a permanent system of poor-relief. The Board, 
however, will not dwell upon this point even from its own 
most recent experience during the current year (1900) of . 
scarcity due to grave loss of crops and to famine prices 
though it may say at once that practically the ryot class 
was not even represented on the works started, but coolies 
only. 

84. A paragraph in Sir T. Munro’s Minute of 1824 is 
sufficiently apposite to quote; the word “ district ” here 
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UADBAS. means taluk; Munro is writing not about famines, but 
about ordinary years and conditions:— 

Some men are apt to suppose, when they find in almost every 
district two or three hundred ryots who require remission for a part, 
for the half, or even the whole of their rents, that tlie assessment is too 
high, or that there is so nothing wrong in the system, and they pro¬ 
ceed immediately to recommend a cliange from the ryotwari to some¬ 
thing else. Bnt assessment, though it is often the cause, is not the 
chief cause oT the failure of such ryots. Where the landed property 
of a district is distriljutod among many thousand ryots, and where 
there is no limitation to sub-division, except what is imposed by the 
produce of the land being inadequate to the subsistence of the ryot, it 
is evident that there will be many gradations of ryots, descending 
gradually from those holding the largest propci-ties to those holding 
portions of land too small for their maintenance. It is evident that a 
lower assessment will not prevent this, or cause any other change than 
that of making the smallest portiod of land on which the ryot can 
subsist somewhat smaller than before, without rendering him in any 
degi-ee less liable to failure. There are many ryots who fail from 
another cause which no abatement ot assessment can remove, and 
which it is not desirable should be removed; it is occasioned by a 
spirit of independence among the caste of husbandmen, which urges 
every labouring servant who can buy a pair of bullocks, to quit his 
master and to take land and cultivate for himself. In this under¬ 
taking many fail because the loss of a bullock, or an adverse season, 
destroys their small moans; but by far the greater number finally 
succeed and their success adds to the resources of the country. It is 
like the spirit of adventure in trade, which, though it frequently ruins 
individuals, yet promotes at the same time the prosperity of the 
country. We must, therefore, in a district containing two or three 
thousand ryots, always expect to find two or three hundred who are 
unable-to pay their rent 

The quotation no longer wholly applies to present condi¬ 
tions, for, in ordinary years, few if any ryots need remission 
except where the irrigation sources have failed, and the 
proportion of ryots now “ unable to pay their rent ” is not 
10 per cent, as Munro expected, but at the worst about 2*4 
per mille or one in 417 instead of one in ten; or rather, as 
shown in B.P. No. 308, dated 15th October 1897, less.than 
one in a thousand, since a very large proportion of sales 
is not the result of failure in cultivation, but of other causes, 
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as pointed out above in paragraph 78. But the bases of MADRAS, 
the argument, viz., the results of the law of inheritance, 
the ever-existing opportunity for mere labourers to attempt 
very petty cultivation on inadequate means and on the 
poorest soils, the result in adverse seasons, the occasional 
result in every season, and the remoteness of the effect of 
the assessments in causing failures, remain good. 

85. Apart altogether from Mr. Dutt’s criticisms and 
suggestions, there are many honest allegations and phrases 
now current with reference to the land and to the people, 
etc., of which some have the slenderest foundations, some 
are erroneous in fact, some are mistaken in inference; these 
are passing uncontradicted into circulation and are gaining 
acceptance as axioms not from their value but from their 
mere currency* decks repetita docent; they are being treated 
not as matters for discussion but as established facts and, 
consequently, as the bases of perfectly honest attempts 
to alter or found a policy. It is time to ascertain and make 
public the true value of certain words and phrases which 
are rapidly shaping thought and may undesirably influence 
public sentiment. 

86. But while ready to point out any mistakes or mistaken 
inferences that students of the land question may make, the 
Board has no intention of denying that vast improvement is 
both possible and necessary—whether in the agricultural 
methods, in the economic position, in the financial safety 
and opportunity of the ryot, or in his general or technical 
knowledge, and would welcome assistance, whether by the 
collection or analysis of facta, or by more practical work 
in the fields indicated—towards the solution of problems 
essentially connected with agricultural stability. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Staietnent showing ihe ryofwari holdings, the assessment thereon, and 
the gross ryotwari land revenue and cesses for a series of years^ 
areas and amounts being shown in lakhs (i.e., 00,000 omitted )— 
together with average prices of cereals. See paragraphs 64 to 65. 
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Statement showing the ryotwari holdings, the assessment thereon, and WftDRAi. 
the gross ryoiwari land revenue and cesses for a series of years — 
areas and amounts being shown in lakhs (i-e., 00,000 omitted )— 
together uAOi average prices of cereals. See paragraphs 64 to 
fiS—oontd. 
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MAHRAfl Statement showing the ryoftvari holdings, (he assessment thereon, and 
the gross ryolwari land revenue and cesses for a series of years 
'—areas and amounts being shown in lakhs (i.e.- 00,000 omitted )— 
together with average 'prices of cereals. See paragraphs H to 
65—conoid. 
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Statement showing the average fr%ces of cereals for a series of years in 
the Madras Presidency. 
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Average for— ^ 

Pasli 1251-60 . * 

US 

00 

1 

1 

76 1 

i 

r,"" 

• 

97 

, 

Rupees per ga 

i 

87 1 86 

Tce. 

47-0 

I 

86 

80 

Average fasli 1258-62 

70 1 

68 , 

88 

70 i 

76 

53-0 

70 

72 

FaBU12ei . 

72 

65 

88 

1 

75 

73 


75 


„ 1262 

70 

63 

84 

77 

72 


73 


„ 1263 

103 

06 

136 

126 

119 


116 


„ 1264 . 

121 

110 

162 

140 

135 


134 


„ 1265 . 

129 

119 

154 

145 

143 


138 


Average 

09 

91 

125 

113 

108 

38-0 

107 

100 

PasU 1266 . 

111 

100 

123 

m 

114 

.. 

112 


„ 1267 . . . 

13S 

122 

153 

149 

144 

.. 

140 


„ 1268 . 

' 158 

143 

183 

173 

167 


165 


„ 1260 . 

1 141 

ISO 

161 

143 

150 


145 


„ 1270 . 

j 153 

140 

172 

165 

160 


158 


Average 

139 

127 

158 

148 

147 

28-0 

144 

135 

PasU 1271 . 

168 

150 

184 

171 

172 


169 

.. 

„ 1272 . 

167 

155 

197 

172 

174 


173 

** 

„ 1273 . 

176 

163 

205 

183 

185 


182 


„ 1274 . 

206 

188 

222 

211 

209 


207 


1276 . . . 

210 

201 

270 

246 

247 


237 


Average 

187 

171 

216 

197 

197 

20’9 

194 

181 
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LAND mvmVE P0L107 


HASSAS. Statement shouring the average prices of cereals for a series of years irt 
the Madras Presidency — contd. 




Paddy. 

1 

! 



Ateeaob. 

•2 a 

s’2. 

YEAB. 


1st sort. 

o 

a 

•a 

a 

Cholam. 

1 

: B 

i 1 
! “ 

S 

p. 

g 

Id 

s.| 

a2 

Per garce. 

Katio of price per gar 
the average for the c 
queanium 1261-66. 

Faeli 1276 . 


258 

231 

316 

1 1 1 

Rupees per garce. 

‘ 219 j 297 j .. 

264 


„ 1277 . 


183 

164 

209 

i 191 

202 


190 


„ 1278 . 


161 

'170 

201 

' 185 

194 


188 


„ 1279 . 


181 

163 

196 

l' 183 

175 


180 


„ 1280 . 


146 

131 

166 

149 

143 


147 


Average 


192 

172 

218 

185 

202 

20-9 

104 

181 

fasli 1281 . 


144 

130 

150 

151 

135 

.. 

144 


„ 1282 . 


149 

135 

168 

1 150 

146 


150 


1283 . 


156 

140 

197 

; 180 

169 


168 


„ 1284 . 


155 

139 

191 

i 171 

164 


164 


„ 1286 . 


137 

126 

171 

i 158 

167 

•• 

150 


Average 


148 

134 

177 

162 

154 

26-2 

155 

146 

Faali 1286 . 


16-1 

17*5 

Imperial teere per rupee 
15-0 1 16-3 1 15-2 j 16-8 

257 


„ 1287 . 


12-2 

13-6 

11-2 

11-8 

11-2 

12-0 

339 


„ 1288 .. . 


15*2 

169 

14-9 

15-6 

15-8 

15-7 

259 


1289 . 


21-3 

23*5 

22-0 

22-8 

22-8 

22-5 

181 


„ 1290 . 


25-1 

27*6 

29-3 

28-4 

29-7 

28-0 

145 


Average 


IS'O 

19-8 

18-5 

16-8 

18-9 

18-8 

216 

202 

'asU 1291 . 


25-8 

28-5 

81*7 

30-3 

31-9 

29-6 

137 


„ 1292 . 


26-1 

28-5 

32-0 

30-3 

32-5 

29-0 

186 

.. 

„ 1293 . 


25-8 

28-2 

31-7 

30-3 

32-3 

29-7 

137 


„ 1294 . 


21-8 

23-6 

24-6 

28-9 

26-6 

24-1 

16 9 

.. 

M 1295 . 


22-3 i 

23-7 

24-2 

23*7 

26-6 

24-1 

169 

.. 

■Average 

1 

1 

24-4 1 

26-5 

28-8 

27-7 

80-0 

27-5 

148 1 

188 
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Statement ehowing the average pricee of cereals for a series of years in UADBAS. 
the Madras Presidency —conoid. 



Paddy. 




Atebaos. 

li 


! 


1 



i 


l|. 

sis 

Yjub. i 






i 


S 

1 










o 

■ ! 

1 

1 

e 

a 

6i 

E 

■f 

JS 

Ctimbu. 

-j 

5C 

s 

Iioperial 

rupee. 

i 

1 

^Ss 
® s 


1 





J 



Imperial vere per rupee. 


PuAi 1296 . 

. 

24*6 

27.0 

27*7 

27-6 

29*9 

27-8 

149 

.. 

„ 1207 . 

. 

25*7 

28-0 

28*6 

27*8 

30*9 

28-1 

145 


„ 1298 . 

. 

23-7 ' 

26*8 

65*9 

24*6 

28-6 

26-7 

158 


„ 1299 . 

• 

• 

21.0 

28'6 

*25.6 

24-4 

27*0 

24-6 

165 


„ 1300 . 


20-5 

22*4 

24-0 

23-2 

25*9 

23-2 

176 


Average 


23-2 

25-S 

26*4 

26*4 

28.0 

25-8 

157 

147 

Fasli 1301 . 


17*0 

18*3 

17*0 

16*6 

18*0 

17-4 

233 

.. 

1302 . 


17-2 

18*8 

18*2 

18*7 

19-8 

18*5 

220 


„ 1303 . 


19'2 

21*3 

20*1 

20* 

22.6 

20-7 

196 


M 1804 . 


20*6 

22*6 

23*2 

22*8 

20.5 

22-9 

177 


„ 1805 . 


21*4 

23*9 

25*4 

26-6 

28*1 

24-9 

163 


Average 


191 

21*0 

20*8 

20*7 

22-8 

20-9 

194 

181 

Fasli 1806 . 


18-2 

10*9 

18*0 

10-5 

20*6 

19-2 

212 

198 

„ 1307 . 


151 

16-5 

14*4 

15-6 

16*9 

16-6 

262 

246 

M 1308 . 


18-9 

21-1 

21*2 

20*0 

21*0 

20-4 

199 

186 


B 
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LAND BEVENUE POLICY 


MADRAS. 


APPEN 


Comparaiive Statement of 


DISTRICT. 


X 


1. South Arcot (Chidambtu'am) 

2. Oodiavari 

3. Trichinopoly . 

4. Kurnool— 

Proper 

Paufkonda 

Cumbnm and Uarkapnr 


6. Kistna— 

Masulipatam (Delta 
portion (.Dpland 
Guntur portion . 


6. Salem . 

7. Nellore . 

8. Tlnneveily 
0. Cuddapah 

10. Chlnffleput 

11. Oanjam . 

12. Coimbatc^e 
18. North Arcot 

14. Madura . 

16. Yizuapatam 
16. South Arcot 


17. BeUary— 

Black cotton soU taluks 

Five western taluks 


18. Anantapur— 

Gooty and Tadpatri 
• Four taluks . 

Hindupur and Madaksira 
10. Tanjore .... 


1. Trichinopoly . 

2. Godavari 

3. Klstna . 


Paddy 

CUOLAH. 


a 

0)4^ 

s . 

bO 


d 

04* 

1 

o 

ca 

Z! g 

1 

0 

d 

SS 

a 

h 

ot 

Commnt 

price. 

4^ « 

eSS 

|s 

^0 

vo» 

12 

1 

h 

52 

Commut 

prices. 

4» 

«es 

Is 

Pn 0 

o 

* 

♦- 


u 

• 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

S 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

72 

78 

157 

177 

116f 

‘95 

148 

72 

76 

137 

174 

84 

171 

67 

85 

168 

184 

100 

118 

194 

110 

112t 

1 

190'f 

105 

107 


120 

■ 133 

U 75 

125 

145 > 

176 

120 

133 

J 

1 

125 

146 j 


80 

84 

1 

f 

100 

OS'! 

200 

90 

91 

U 54 

174«^ 

65 

95 y 

100 

118 

J 

1 

112 

(fl) 

100 

I 33 J 


100 

123 

136 

198 

137 

147 

107 

126 

143 

192 

129 

143 

194 

108 

125 

195 

218 




, 126 

140 

165 

194 

ik 

ios 

i84 

1 105 

120i 

133 

200 




80 

90 

100 

142 

(a) 

(a) 


! 126 

138 

178 

206 

119 

132 

197 

95 

105 

150 

187 

(a) 

(a) 


1 1231 

128i 

162 

191 

lOSi 

108} 

159 

1 105 

125 

141 

156 




1 108 

127 

157 

177 




139 

168 

1x82 

194-1 

135 

ne"! 

182 

141 

i 166 

/ 

\ 

125 

147 J 


1S9 

I 

! 163 

180 

'1 

ri35 

1 176 

210 

117 

1 138 

180 

Sl85 

< 129 

152 

180 

118 

180 

160 

J 

1.. 

•• 


121 

{ 142 

j 

158 

178 


1 . 


121 

1 146 

176 

184 




118 

139 

104 

174 


1 « 

. 

118 

130 

182 

174 

170 

i 

271 


* These are average prices for the periods prior to settlement on which tiie 
nearly all cases fixed much below the actuals of the period on which the rates were 
t Columns 4, 8,12 and 18 give ttie average prices tot the periods durtog ^iph 
nricM and rates, these prices show equally that the grains were undervalued at the 
(a) An average rate was adopted, being the average for all the staple dry grains of 

The figures in columns 6,9,18 and 17 represent the average of all recent favour* 
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DIX ni. 


MADBA8. 


C<mmuUiti<yn Rates and Prices. 


Average prices' 
for 1890-99. 

CUMBb. 

Eaoi. 

BLACK 

PADDt. 

d 

_g 

1 

d 

1 ® 
P 

* Commutation 
price. 

tPrice at time 
of settlement. 

Average prices 
for 1890-99. 

Commutation 

rate. 

*Commutation 

price. 

tPrlce at time 
of settlement. 

Average price 
for 1890-99. 

Commutation 

rate. 

Commutation 

1 price. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 


93 


182 

199 

93 


186 




221 

60 

89 

138 

175 

68 

76 

158 

200 

60 

71 

201 

83 

103 

179 

213 

83 

100 

173 

213 



210 




.f 







250 

70 

71 

183 

232 





65 

71 


(a) 

(«) 



w 

(a) 





243 

100 

137 

124 

212 

100 

137 

116 

196 



232 

107 

127 

181 

238 







*227 

‘iso 

‘i48 

178 

220 












i42 

ih 

iis 

287 








105 

120 

133 

190 




(0) 

(0) 



(o) 

la) 





252 

119 

132 

154 

203 

119 

132 

168 

203 




115 

128 

172 

232 

126 

140 

152 

204 




(0) 

(<■) 









255 

im 

108J 

168 

223 


i49 






114 

136 

148 

184 

m 

166 

i65 




123 

143 

172 

109 


*■ 





200 







•• 




t 208} 
















ioo 

iis 

i74 

i68 




i34 

is8 

m 

^8 

180 

153 

187 

201 




distriots 











134 

180 

202 

218 

130 

156 

200 

218 



‘250 



i ■■ 






06 

118 


oommatatlon rates are based and show that the commutation rates adopted were is 
nominally based. 

the setUement was being introduced. When compared with the commutation 

eettlemeot. 

the district. 

able years daring the last decennium. 

b2 
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LAND REVENUE POLICY 


Tusm&. 


iiPPENDlX IV. 

Statement shewing the Financial results of settlement operations in 
several districts. 


DISTSICT. 

Year of settlement. 

•Revenue 

SBs^sroeut. 

Settlement 

assessment. 

Difference. 

1 

2 

S 

4 


5 





R 

a 



1. Godavari 


From 1862 to 1867 . 

17,10,402 

20,04,142 

+ 

8,83,740 

2. Trlchlnopoly 


„ 1864 

„ 1865 . 

16.82,074 

11,94,018 

- 

3,88,066 

3. £tiniool 


„ 3866 

„ 1878 . 

12,87,123 

13,27,600 

+ 

40,877 

4. Kistna . 


„ 1866 

„ 1874 . 

30,00,930 

34,69,248 

+ 

4,68,309 

5. Salem . 


„ 1870 

1874 . • 

. 17,29,016 

1^,97,381 

+ 

68,365 

6. Nellore . 


„ 1873 

„ 1875 . 

17,10,412 

18,98,608 

+ 

1,88,156 

7. Tlnnevelly 


„ 1873 

„ 1878 . 

25,16,366 

25,04,256 

- 

12,110 

8. Coddapah 


„ 1874 

„ 1883 . 

15,19,259 

16,27,136 

+ 

1,07,876 

0. Chlngtepot 


1875 

„ 1878 . 

13,57,612 

14,10,676 

+ 

52,964 

10. Ganjam . 


„ 1878 

1384 . 

6,5.5,7.32 

7,20,449 

+ 

64,717 

11. Coimbatore 


„ 1878 

„ 3882 . 

24.51,880 

26,56,792 

+ 

2,04,912 

12. Korth Arcot 


„ 3881 

„ 1886 . 

17,47,530 

17,81,257 

+ 

38,727 

13. Kilglris . 


„ 1881 

„ 1890 . 

33,632 

68,569 

+ 

84,927 

14. Madura . 


„ 1885 

„ 1898 . 

15,97,950 

16,12,680 

+ 

14,780 

19. Sooth Arcot 


1887 

„ 1893 . 

34,56,160 

36,68,877 

+ 

1,02,678 

16. Vi 2 agapatam 


„ 1889 

„ 1890 . 

8,53,770 

4,06,363 


52,628 

17. Bellary . 


„ 1890 

„ 1894 . 

12,68,666 

13,63,008 

+ 

84,942 

18. Amtntapor 


„ 1891 

„ 1898 . 

8,60,721 

9,13,607 

+ 

43,886 

19. Tanjore . 


„ 1803 

„ 1894 . 

41,14,499 

63,10,144 

+ 12,01,645 



TOTAL 

8,29,62,782 

3,67,11,160 

+ 27,48,408 



Be^aettlements. 





Triohlnopoly 


From 1894 to 1695 . 

18,73,038 

17,83,009 

+ 

4,09,971 

Godavari 


„ 1899 

„ 1900 . 

32,68,661 

38,49,866 

+ 

8,81,206 


• The *' menne asBesBment ” here entered le the amount in the year prior to the 
introduction of the new settlement, not the original (paimaBh) aBaeaBment. It ia fee oei- 
Rinat aasesament less all fee dednotiona due to reduetion in rates and conceaaiona granted 
^m time to time from fee introduction of the ryotwar eyatem till the new settlement. 
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Btatement thawing the Financial resvIU of settlement opercUiona in HADBA8. 
several districts — oontd. 


DlSIBICT. 

PEECENTAGE 

OP INCREASE + OB DECBEA3E — 

Dry land. 

WEI LAND. 

lOIAl. 

Area. | 

1 

Aeseas 

ment. 


Area. 

AsseBS* 

ment. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Area by 
survey. 

6 

I 

7 


6 

0 1 

10 

11 

1. Godavari . 




No 

1 avaiiab 

e. 


+ 22 

'Totknowa. 

2. Trichinopoly 

+ 

13 

— 21 

-is] 

— 28 

— 25 

+ 7 

2. Kurnool 




No 

) availab 

e. 


+ 3 

+ 8 

4. Kiatua 





Do. 



+ 16 

+ 7 

6. Salem > • ' 

• + 

15 

+ 

« 

+ 18 

+ 

6 

+ 4 

+ 16 

8. Neilore 

- 

1 

+ 

1 

+ 3 

+ 

22 

+ 11 


7. Tlnnevelly . 




No 

t availab 

e. 


— 0*5 

+ 7 

8. Cnddap^ . 

+ 

8 

4 - 

0 

+ 11 

+ 

4 

+ ? 

+ 8 

ft. Chingleput . 

+ 

12 

- 


+ 11 

+ 

7 

+ 4 

+ 11 

to. Ganjam 

+ 

26 

+ 

1 

+ 13 

+ 

14 

+ 10 

+ 20 

11. Coimbatore 


6 

+ 

8 

+ 8 

+ 

8 

+ 8 

+ 7 

18. North Arcot 

+ 

13 

- 

8 

+ 11 

+ 

4 

+ 2 

+ 13 

18. Nllgiris 



.. 





+108 

+ 76 

14. Madnra 

+ 

8 

- 

10 

+ 9 

+ 

14 

+ 1 

+ 8 

16. South Atoot 

+ 

8 

- 

s 

+ B 

+ 

0 

+ 8 

+ 7 

18. Viaagapatam 

+ 

21 

- 

2 

+ 17 

+ 

21 

+ 16 

+ 20 

17. BeBary 

+ 

5 


e 

+ 8 

+ 

0 

+ 7 

+ 6 

16. Anantapnr . 

+ 

6 

+ 

9 

+ 8 

+ 

2 

+ 6 

+ e 

19. Tanjore 

+ 

6 

+ 

8 

1 + 1 

+ 

32 

+ 29 

+ 2 

Total 

Triehlnopoly . 

Godavari . 




.. 1+ 8-3 

+ 7*7 

- 

- 8 

Ee-settlementc 

+ 18 1 — 8 

+ 31 .. 

v—conid 

+ 

(») 

+ 

62 

7 

1 

+ 80 

+ 11*7 

— 2 

— 0*04 


22*6 < On watei*citte at £4 per acre which was the rate In force up to faali 
(>)S4 I 1894. 
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LAND SEVENVB POLICY 


APPENDIX V. 

Statement shming the percentage of the value of groes produce which 
(he aeaeeementa of dry and wet land represent at commutation ratea 
in the districts sMed by the Settlement Department. 


[Year ofj 
settle* 
sicnt. 


I 

avari .•! 


Trlchiac^ly 
Eistaa 


-{ 


Salem 
Kellore 

Komool .•< 

Chlnglepiit 

Cuddapah 

Cohabatorc, 
Tlnnevelly . 
Qanjam 
North Arcot 
‘ Madttra 
Tlzagapatam 
Sonui Arcot 
Bellary . ^ 
TasJ(»e 

Anaatatnir ■( 


1862*63 

1866*67 

1866*67 

1864*65 

1866-67 


1872-78 

Il874*76 

,1877-78 

1875-78 

1874-76 

1877*80 

,1881*83 

1878-82 

1878-78 

11878-84 

1881-861 

1885- 

1889-901 

1887- 

11890-02! 

1892-94 

1893*94 

1891-62 

1896*97, 

1897*981 


I'S 


Ha., 

11 15 10 


.:R a. p 
1 13 5! 


cBl 


& 

“I 

is 


5 I 6 


10 4 8|l 6 2 ' 
10 14 9i2 2 1 


H a. p. H a. p 
17 9 915 8 7l 


fii 

g 3 = 

si 8 

a* 

8 


5 9i0 15 6 
0 6i(l 15 6 

6 913 1 


11 0 2'i 9 


13 .. 

20 .. : . 

12 118 14 9i4 1 3| 

13 [15 2 8>4 4 

18 !21 2 10^4 6 6| 

15 [31 11 06 8 si 


9 14 

6 1 

5 

6 

13 

24 

10 

6 

5 

1 

9 

21 

South. 

7 

10 

bjO 

01 

14 

5 

12 

28 

0 

(i 

8 

15 

1 

17 

North. 

5 

12 

6 

6 

18 

23 

7 

7 

5 

4 

10 

23 

Erincmnl 

division. 

7 12 

01 

6 


18 

23 

8 

8 

5 

6 

4 

23 

Sub-division. 

6 10 

4(1 

0 

3 

16 

34 

10 

5 

5 

9 

4 

16 

Proper. 

6 

3 

9.0 a 

3 

13 

SI 

6 

2 


7 

6 

17 

Pattikonda. 

8 

13 

f 


7 

6 

17 

43 

1 10 

7 13 

8 

18 

KoUkuntla. 

6 1 

3 

0 10 

11; 

IS 

80 

4 

2 

5 12 

11 

19 

Cumbum and 















Harkupur. 

7 

8 


1 

2 

8 

15 

17 

5 

9 

3 

8 

4 

20 


8 

0 

a 

1 

3 


15 

40 

14 

7 

6 a 

7 

16 

Three taluks. 

6 

15 

o;o 15 

6' 

14 

36 

9 

8 


4 

1 

17 

Do. 

4 

6 

8:0 

7 

3 

10 

25 

6 

1 

4 

9 

6 

18 

Pour taluks. 

6 

2 

7i0 14 

7‘ 

15 

29 

14 

6 

6 

7 

a 

22 







] 


26 

5 

1 

6 10 

2 

25 


7 

S 

2 0 15 

8' 

14 

14 

0 

3 

3 

12 

a 

28 


7 

7 


4 

2 

17 

25 

12 

t 

4 15 

2 

19 


7 

1 

8*1 

1 

8' 

16 

21 

lU 

(1 

4 

1 

9 

19 


7 

8 all 


O' 

14 

22 

8 

1 


9 

5 

26 


8 

1 

21 

8 

1 

18 

24 

7 

0 


7 

4 

22 


5 

5 

10,0 15 

7 

18 

87 

0 

5 

6 14 

a 

19 

Phree taluks. 

4 

16 

2 

0 

8 

8 

a 

25 

4 

7 


6 

8 

21 

Five taluks. 


3 





16 { 

25 

0 11 


7 

(1 

26 

Delta. 





16 

14 

5 

8 

6 

11 

20 

Non*Ddta. 

6 

14 

S 

0 a 

9 

11 

80 

6 

6 

4 

6 

8 

14-6 

Two taluks. 

4 

5 a 

0 

4 

3 

6 

27 

6 

24 

0 

8 

15 

Four taluks. 

5 

2 

6 

0 

6 

4 ; 

8 

29 5 

6'4 

6 

a 

15 

Two taluks. 


Eemarks. 


Chidambaram 
and Mannar* 
gudl taluKs 
reaetUed as 
part of 
South Arcot 
in 1891*92. 

WestwQ delta. 

Eastern and 

Central deltas. 

Upland. 

Masnlipatam 

portion. 

Guntur por¬ 
tion. 


Note.—-The gross value is exclusive of the value of straw. It is merelv the eetlmatadl 
value at tile ammutation raUt aHopted in ead:i case, of the estimated yield of food-gralna. 
These rat^ were, as shown in Appendix III, generally much lower than the price m grain 
prevaUtng at the time of, and for a number of yean previous to, the settlement, whilst 
reeent prices have always been far dearer. Hen(» the percentile in columns 5 and 8 
is far from being the true percentage on the teal gross produce. 
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APPENDIX VL BAORAS, 

Ultimate of the value of crops produced in ryahvari villages of the Madras 
Presidency excluding Malabar and South Gamra. 


Crops. 

Thousands 
of acres. 

Rato per 
acre. 

Value. 





E 

E 

Paddy . ... 


6,S00 

at 

30 

15,90,00,000 

Cholam . .... 


4,240 

at 

10 

4,24,00,000 

Cnmbu. 


2 ,m 

at 

9 

2,39,25,000 

H gi. 


1,570 

at 

10 25 

1,60,92,500 

Wheat, barley and maize . 


90 

at 

12 

10,80,000 

Other grains and pulse# . . • 


5,670 

at 

9 

6,01,30,000 

Total Food'gralns 


19,395 


29,23,27,600 

Castors. 


700 

at 

20 

1,40,00,000 

Ground-nats. 


190 

at 

35 

66,50,000 

Qingeily. 


720 

at 

20 

1.44,00,000 

Other oil-seeds. 


70 

at 

25 

17,50,000 

Total Oil-seeds 


1,6S0 

3,68,00,000 

ChUUes. 


152 

at 

100 

1,52,00,000 

Turmeric. 


12 

at 

250 

30,00,000 

Other condimonts and spices 


142 

at 

40 

56,80,000 

Total CondiiDente and spices 


306 


2,38,80,000 

Sugarcane. 


66 

at 

200 

1,11,00,000 

Other sugars. 


69 

at 

50 

34,50,000 

Cotton. 


1,514 

at 

12 

1,81,68,000 

Other fibres. 


66 

at 

20 

11,20,000 

Indigo and other dyee 


425 

at 

25 

1,06,25,000 

Tobacco. 


105 

at 

100 

1,05,00,000 

Tea, coffee and chicory 


55 

at 

200 

1,10,00,000 

Other drags, etc. ... . 


39 

at 

200 

72,00,000 

Orifiiard and garden produce 


291 

at 

50 

1,45,50,000 

AU other crops. 


868 

at 

10 

86,80,000 

Total 


24,366 

*' 

44,44,00,600 
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urATi RAS. ItesohUion by (ht Oomnment of Madras (No. 191, Revenue, dated 

m March 1901). 

The thanks of His Excellency the Governor in Council will 
be conveyed to the Honourable Mr. Nicholson for the able 
and careful report contained in the Resolution read above. 

2. The report is, in the opinion of Government, a full 
and complete answer to the criticisms of Mr. Dutt. There 
are but two points on which His Excellency the Governor 
in Council desires to remark. 

3. From a letter written by Mr. Dutt which appeared in the 
Pimteer of the 12th January last it is understood that Mr. Dutt 
found the authority for his statement that this Government 
had fixed “ one-third of the gross produce as the maximum 
limit of rent [assessment],” in the compilation of Standing 
Information for the Madras Presidency published in 1879. 
It is true that the compilation in question contains a mis¬ 
statement to the effect that “ the land tax ” was then being 
revised on the principle that it should in no case exceed 40 
per cent, of the gross produce for land irrigated at Govern¬ 
ment expense, or one-third of the gross produce for land not so 
irrigated. This error appears to have been due to a mis¬ 
apprehension by the compiler of the correspondence (referred 
to in paragraph 46 of the Board’s present resolution) which 
had previously taken place on the subject of the relation of 
the rates of assessment and the gross produce. The compila¬ 
tion of 1879 was, however, superseded by “ The Madras 
Manual of the Administration ” by the same author issued 
in 1886. In the latter work, the correct rule is given that the 
assessments are calculated so as to approximate as nearly as 
possible to half of the value of the net produce. The rule 
is also explained in other standard works of reference, such as 
Stack’s memorandum on current settlements and Baden- 
Powell’s Land Systems of British India. 

4. The other matter on which His Excellency the Governor 
in Council wishes to comment is the estimate of the gross 
annual agricultural produce of the country contained in 
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paragraph 70 of the Board’s Eesolution. Hia ExceUenoy the HADBAS, 
(Jovemor in Council considers that in respect of several of the 
staple food crops the Board’s data result in an underestimate 
of the money value of the average yield per acre. 
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Chapter VIII.—BOMBAY. 

From the Oovemment of Bombay to the Oovemment of India, No. 2181, 
dated the 30lh March 1901. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your office 
letter No. 2044, dated 13th October 1900, and as desired in it 
to forward the accompanying memorandum containing the 
views of this Government on the matter referred to in the 
letter, dated 6th April 1900, from Mr. E. C. Dutt, late of the 
Indian Civil Service, concerning land settlements in Bombay. 

2. The Chief Eevenue Officers have been consulted as 
desired, and the information embodied in thb memorandum 
has been obtained partly from the records of Government and 
partly supplied by the Survey Commissioner and Director of 
Land Eecords and Agriculture, whose statements have been 
generally accepted by the Commissioners of Divisions. The 
delay in furnishing the memorandum has been due to the 
pressure of famine and other work. 


Memorandum in reply to the letter of Mr. B. C. Dutt concerning Land 
Bevenuc SetUemeiUe in the Bombay Preeidency. 

1. The first statement in the letter with which it is neces¬ 
sary to deal is that in paragraph 2, 
*** where Mr. Dutt suggests that the 
Mirasi holder under native rule had his 
land-tax fixed in perpetuity and was in a more favourable 
position as a revenue payer than the survey occupant. In 
no reasonable sense can it be said that the land tax was fixed 
in perpetuity. The “ Tanka ” of Malik Amber, which was 
supposed to represent one-third of the whole produce, was 
fixed in the gross, its apportionment being left to the village 
community. The “ Eamal ” assessment imposed by the 
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Mai&tlia Government was much* higher, and, as it could not 
be levied it was farmed. The farmers could get profit only 
by imposing cesses,f which became an integral part of the 
demand. Leases to the heads of the villages were begun only 
in 1807-08. Instead of having a tax fixed in perpetuity, the 
Mirasdars as well as other land holders had to pay all that 
could be exacted from them, those who had the means having; 
to supply the defects of those who had not. The assessment 
under the Mar&tha rule came to not less than one-half of the 
gross produce. 

2. In paragraph 3 the statement is made that the land' 
Increase in revenue revenue was raised under British rule 
demand in 1818 and from 80 lakhs in 1817 to 115 lakhs in 
***”• , 1818 and to 150 lal^hs in a few years- 

more. The adSition of 35 lakhs which accrued to the revenue 
in 1818 was entirely due to accessions of territory. The 
further increase mentioned was due partly to the same cause, 
partly to lapses of alienations, but not of course, to the exist¬ 
ing system of settlement, which was not introduced into any 
district until 1839. How far, however, the introduction of 
that system was from causing an increase of assessment in 
every case maybe gathered from the following figures regard- 
ingthe full revenue demand at various periods in the tdluka- 
of Inddpur, Poona District i—The Tanka, Bl,22,000; (2) the 
Kamkl, S2,22,800; (3) Mr. Pringle’s survey H2,03,000; (4) 
original survey settlement, 1837-38, B81,000; (5) revised 
settlement, 1867-68, Bl,25,800; (6) the same reduced, 
1875-76, Bl,13,000; (7) second revision, 1899-1900, Bl,36,600. 


* Nearly double in Poona. 

t The Deocan Ryots Commission considered that mueh ancestral debt 
was due to these exactions, and Mr. Chaplin, reporting in 1822 on the newly 
acquired Deccan districts, wrote:— 

“ The rayats in many villages, though usually frugal and provident, are 
znueh in debt to savkars and merchants owing to the oppression of the 
revenue contractors ; many of these debts are of long standing, and are 
often made up of compound interest and fresh occasional aids wMch go on 
accumulating so as to make the accounts exceedingly complicated; a 
rayat thus embarrassed can seldom extricate himself.” 
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BOMBAY. The assessment at the second revision of settlement is thus 
only 9 per cent, more than the Tanka and 40 per cent, less 
than the Mar4tha Kamfil. 


3. The revenues of British territories of the Bombay 
Presidency were compared in the year 1880, when it was 
found that the total demand on the eighteen districts com¬ 
prising the territories acquired up to the end of the year 
1878-79 was about 263 lakhs as compared with a demand 
prior to acquisition amounting to 256 lakhs of rupees and 
63,585 khandis of grain. The Revenue demand, in other 

words, notwithstanding 
the vast development of 
the country, was little, if 
at all, in ckoess of what 
Total . 3,01,99,298 ^as assessed upon the 
same territory under 
Native rule. The demand in the same districts in the last 
normal year, 1895-96, amounted to B3,01,99,298, as shown 
in the margin. The increase as compared with the demand 
under Native rule amounts to about 16 per cent., and in consi¬ 
deration of the circumstances is clearly not excessive. 


Northern Division 
Central Division 
Southern Divisionl 


Es. 

. 99,41,588 
1,16,36,532 
87,22,178, 

3,01,99,298 


4. In his paragraph 3 Mr. Dutt attributes the break-up of 
the village community to the pressure 
Cause of collapse of land revenue assessments im- 

Tillage system. posed by the British Government. The 

statement is without foundation. There is some doubt 
whether in the Deccan such a system was at any time in exist¬ 
ence under the rule of the Marithas. Sir B. Frere was of 
opinion that it was not. Other authorities such as Mr. A. 
Rogers (see pages 8—9 of his work on the Land Revenue 
of Bombay) considered that proprietory bodies did exist in 
ancient times. But he observes that the state of agricultural 
society had become completely disorganized in consequence 
of the revenue system adopted by the Mar&thas, and such 
cohesion as may once have existed among communities had 
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been entirely looeened. The collapse of the village system, BOHBA7. 
if it did exist in the Deccan, thus at any rate, occurred before 
the introduction of British rule. 

6. Paragraph 4. —^Mr. Dutt here alludes to the effects of 
Mr. Pringle’s Settlement. As that 
to. Pringle’s settle- Settlement was abandoned, the need 

r <• . . . 

lor referring to it is not apparent. The 
Settlement was an acknowledged failure from the first, as the 
Eevenue Officers anticipated, and as soon as the excessive 
character of the assessments was perceived, orders were given 
to reduce the assessments, and large remissions were granted 
for failure of crops. But the revenue administration had 
lapsed into a confused condition of which the native ofiioials 
were not slow to take advantage. “ Great part of the remis¬ 
sions allowed ‘for failure of crops was systematically appro¬ 
priated to their own use, whilst by their agency a system of 
unauthorized collections were generally introduced through¬ 
out the district. This latter practice is said to have been 
carried to such an extent that in many cases the un¬ 
authorised exceeded the authorized collections of the village. 

The Revenue Commissioner quotes a case in which the un¬ 
authorized collections amounted to H357 against the Govern¬ 
ment demand of E137 and another of H789 against E266.”* 

It was mainly for the purpose of these unauthorized exac¬ 
tions that the torture referred to by Mr. Dutt was inflicted. 

6. In his 5th paragraph Mr. Dutt states the priciples of 
Prindples and Settlement as he understands them, 
methods o! Bombay He points out that the assessment is 
settlements. based on the individual holding, or field, 

that it is fixed for thirty years, and that its amount is deter¬ 
mined with respect to the value not of the produce but of the 
land. This statement of the principles of the Settlement 
system is imperfect and it is in some important respects 

. -__ , misleading. The basis or unit of 

Iho Survey Number. ^ • .ti. c , 

assessment is the Survey number or 

• Govenunent Selection No. 379, page 41. 
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fiOUBAY. plot of land of a size adapted for cultivatton by a peasant 
with a pair of bullocks. The arable land, whether 
cultivated or waste but available for cultivation, was split 
up into these numbers, the area of which was accurately 
ascertained by survey measurement; of course regard was 
had to actual holdings, which were formed into one or 
more separate numbers provided the area was not less 
than a very low minimum. Then the soil of each number 
-was valued according to its depth, texture, capacity 

. , .. ,. for retention of moisture and other 

Soil olsssifiication. 

physical properties. Disadvantages or 
faults were taken into account as well as special advantages. 
The valuation was expressed in annas of a rupee, sixteen 
.annas representing generally the best soil. But as has been 
frequently pointed out before, fhese operations of measure¬ 
ment and of classification or soil valuation have nothing 
whatever to do with the pitch or amount of the assessment. 
They are only the methods by which the assessment is dis¬ 
tributed over the numerous individual holdings of a ryotwari 
system. The classification is, no doubt, the cardinal factor 
by which the incidence of the assessment in each field is 
graduated. But the assessment as a whole is not based 
upon it. It is objected to by Mr. Dutt as unpractical, but it 
corresponds in method with the operations of a soil value 
in England and accords with the j udgment of the people, whose 
estimates of the relative value of the different classes of soil 
were carefully taken into account by the framers and revisers 
of the system from time to time. It has been tested and 
improved by more than fifty years’ experience, until a very 
remarkable degree of accuracy has been attained. At the 
beginning, however, undoubtedly mistakes occurred and 
imperfections existed. Poor soils were found to be relatively 
highly assessed, and the richer soils were found to have escaped 
too easily. The extreme importance of having a correct 
basis of distribution rendered it essential to correct the ori¬ 
ginal valuations. The corrections were effected at the first 
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revisioB settlements with the utmost caie, fresh valuation, BOHBAIT. 
however, being performed only where the necessity for it was 
clearly indicated. It has been determined that when the 
relative valuation has been revised in accordance with the 
results of experience, it will be unalterable, so that, however 
the pitch or total amount of the assessments may be changed 
in future over any tract, their distribution as between field 
and field will be the same as at present, and this operation is 
now virtually complete. 


7. The basis of the distribution of the assessment having 
been fixed as shown above, the next step is for the Settlement 

Officer to work out the rates of assess- 
Assessment rates. ^ mi ^ ^ ■ j ■ 

ment. These rates are determined in 

the following ihanner The area dealt with, which is usually 
the sub-division of a district known as the tftluka, is divided 
into groups homogeneous as to physical characteristics and 
economic advantages such as climate, rainfall, general fertility 
of soil, communications and the like. For each of these 
groups uniform maximum rates are fixed. These maximum 
rates are the sums which would be leidable upon a field the 
soil valuation of which is sixteen annas. Thus if the maxi¬ 
mum rate be U3 per acre of sixteen-aima field, the assessment 
per acre upon a field the valuation of which was eight annas 
would be Hl-8-0, and so on. By applying the maximum 
assessment rates to the soil valuation the rate per acre on 
each field is arrived at. But before fixing the maximum rates 
the Settlement Officer considers what direction the revision 
should take. For this purpose he reviews fuUy every cir¬ 
cumstance shown in the past rei'enue history, prices, markets, 
communications, rents, selling and letting and mortgage 
value of land, vicissitudes of season, and every other relevant 
fact indicating the incidence of the previous assessment and 
the economic condition of the tract, and upon this induction 


he bases his proposals for enhancement or reduction of assess¬ 
ment as the case may be. When he finds from the records of 
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BOMBAY, the previous Settlement that the assessment was designedly 
pitched low with the object of encouraging cultivation, or 
for other reason deemed sufhcient at the time, and if he fur¬ 
ther finds from the land records of the period of the lease 
under revision that cultivation has in consequence largely 
expanded, that prices have risen, that the assessment bears 
a low proportion to the sale, letting and mortgage value of 
land, and that notwithstanding vicissitudes of season the 
assessment has been paid mth conspicuous ease, he will 
probably propose an increase of assessment. This is what 
has happened recently in many parts of the Presidency, and 
in particular in the Deccan and Southern Maritha Country. 
If, however, he should find that the condition of the country 
has been stationary, that prices have not risen and that the 
country has not been developed or any rise occurred in the 
value of land, he will not propose any enhancement. Cases 
of this description have occurred already in the Konkan 
Districts of Eatn4giri and K&nara. Again, if the assessment 
at the original Settlement was pitched high and the cultiva¬ 
tion has been contracted, or the revenue has proved difficult 
to collect, and the relation of the assessment to the value and 
rental of land is found to be high, the Settlement Officer wiU 
propose a reduction. Few instances of actual reductions have 
occurred up to the present. But reductions have been 
aotuaEy proposed and sanctioned in the Olp&d Taluka of the 
Surat District, and it is not improbable that they may be 
proposed and approved for some talukas of Broach. The 
general result to be attained by the revision of assessment 
being decided on, the maximum rates are proposed which, 
when applied to each field by means of the classification, 
would bring about that result, higher rates being imposed on 
those groups which enjoy the greater advantages, and lower 
on the less favourably situated groups. In this way the 
total assessment, which it is reckoned that the sub-division 
will bear, is equitably distributed throughout each groupi 
village, and field. 
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8. In place of the system descrihed above Mr. Dutt would BOUBAT. 

prefer to have a system based,on the 
Mr. Dntt’s proposals valuation of the produce of each field, 
examined, t impopsiblc to complete 

investigations within any measurable period of time which 
would determine with any approach to accuracy the average 
produce of each individual field. If it is suggested that an 
estimate of the average produce in homogeneous tracts of 
similar soils might be accepted, then in the first place it 
may be pointed out that attempts at such estimates failed 
disastrously in the Pringle Settlement. In the next place it is 
to be observed that the land is not 
Assessment on (Jigtributed into considerable areas of 
average pro nee. equally fertile soil, and no assessment 
could be equiti^le which di(^not take account of the relative 
fertility of the several holdings. 

9. Mr. Dutt also objects to the consideration in the deter¬ 
mination of assessments of some of the 
economic conditions enumerated in 
paragraph 7 above, and suggests the 
extension of cultivation and rise of 
prices as the only legitimate grounds 

of enhancement. The extension of cultivation, however, is 
not under a ryotwari system a cqpse of enhancement of 
assessment. It causes an increase of revenue because the 
available waste land is already assessed before it is taken up, 
and on each new number occupied the assessment becomes 
automatically leviable. But this increase of revenue is 
derived without any alteration in the rate of assessment. 

An occupant is at liberty to cultivate as much or as little of 
his holding as he pleases, and no extension within the limits 
of the holding will render him liable to increased assess¬ 
ment at the end of the lease. But as indicating the lowness of 
the subsisting assessment, the extension of cultivation during 
the cunency of the lease has always been regarded as an 
econonjic fact of the first importance in justifying an increase 


Bestrioiion of 
grounds of entance- 
mentf to rise in prices 
and incrute ot ontti- 
vation. 


8 
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BOHBAY. of assessment. For the original assessments have been pur¬ 
posely, kept low in order to encourage such extension, and 
there is no just reason why they should not be raised to a 
reasonable level after a considerable period of enjoyment by 
the occupant at low rates. 

10. The general progress of the tract Mr. Dutt considers 
to be no fair ground of enhancement unless it be reflected in 
increased prices of agricultural produce. Now, as a matter 
of fact, up to the present time the general progress of districts 
in which enhancements have been made have been accom¬ 
panied by considerable rises of price, which have been made 
the main ground for the enhancements taken. Indeed, the 
principle invariably recognised by the Bombay Government 
is that the enhancement should fall far short of the rise of 
price on which it may be basgd. Thus, in, the Karmala 
Taluka of Sholapur a rise of 35 per cent, was taken against a 
rise of prices amounting to 100 per cent. Other similar 
instances could be cited. Where general progress has been 
taken as the justification for an enhancement, it has been 
only as one item of the evidence that the assessment, at the 
original settlement, have proved to be no less easy than was 
anticipated at the time and would therefore bear the enhance¬ 
ment which had always been looked forward to at the end of 
the lease, 

11. Mr. Dutt objects to the consideration allowed as a 
ground of enhancement to the improvement of communica¬ 
tions apart from the rise in prices which they may have been 
expected to produce. Now, if the prices in the villages could 
be made the basis of revision of assessment, it would not be 
necessary to take into account any improvement of com¬ 
munications. But that is impossible. The prices recorded 
are necessarily those of the market towns, and so long as 
these prices are taken, a decrease in the expense of conveying 
produce to market may be a fair ground for some increase of 
assessment. But generally improvement of communications 
is taken into account only through the efiect on the prices bn 
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the basis of which the assessment is fixed. There are few BOMBAT. 
other public improvements affecting the value of land not 
irrigated by water supplied at State expense, but such as 
there are afford, of course, a legitimate ground for a variation 
of the assessment when the time for revision comes. The 
method of charging for water supplied at State expense 
adopted in this Presidency does not appear to be impugned. 

12. ' The principles upon which revisions of assessment are 
to be effected were prescribed afresh by law in 1886, after the 
most careful consideration, in the following terms : see section 
107 of the Land Eevenue Code:— 

“ In revising assessments of land revenue regard shall be 
had to the value of land and, in the case of land 
used for the purposes of agriculture, to the profits 
of apiculture ; pfovided that if any improvement 
has been effected in any land during the currency 
of any previous Settlement made under this Act, 
or under Bombay Act I of 1895, by or at the cost 
of the holder thereof, increase in the value of such 
land, or in the profit of cultivating the same, due 
to the said improvement, shall not be taken into 
account in fixing the revised assessment thereof.” 

These principles have been strictly adhered to in all settle¬ 
ments, original or revised, and no closer definition of them is 
required or would be expedient. They afford ample security 
that the revenue will never be enhanced for insufficient reason ; 
they appear to be perfectly equitable and have been abready 
put into practice with success. 

13. Mr. Butt’s proposals regarding the imposition of 

Imporition ol jnfli- checks on enhancements will 

dal checks on be recognized as wholly unpractical 
enhancements. practice of leaving to the Execu¬ 

tive complete freedom in determining the amount of the assess¬ 
ments leviable in accordance with the general principles laid 
down by law has been universally accepted throughout India. 

s2 
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BOHBAT. It is a necessary corollary from the principles on which taxa¬ 
tion of every description is assessed throughout the civilized 
world, and is no way inconsistent with the delegation of 
authority to the Courts to settle disputes as to rents as between 
landlord and tenant, who stand to one another in a relation 
of private contract, or to determine with the aid of assessors 
the value of land taken up for public purposes. Even in 
England there is no proceeding in a Civil Court for the recovery 
of over-paid or over-assessed taxes ; the aggrieved parties can 
only apply to the Commissioners appointed for the purpose, 
that is the Kevenue Officers of Government. In certain 
cases a particular Court may be selected as the Appellate 
authority for certain appraisements, but the Court thereby 
becomes a Revenue Court for the time being and is virtually 
the assessor of the tax. ,■ 

14. A perusal of the proceedings of the Legislative Council 
of India,* when the Bombay Revenue Jurisdiction Bill of 
1876 was under consideration, shows that the agitation, 
against this Act is based on misapprehension. The power 
of the Courts was always limited to the enquiry whether the 
action of the Revenue Department was within the discretion 
left to it by law. It was even urged that the Bill was unneces¬ 
sary and might safely be dropped. The Bill was eventually 
passed, chiefly for the purpose of declaring the scope of the 
Court’s interference and for preventing useless litigation. In 
dealing with a case about the time when the Bill was being 
discussed, the learned Chief Justice, Sir Michael Westropp, 
strongly repudiated, on behalf of the High Court, the assump¬ 
tion by the Civil Courts of jurisdiction to determine the 
propriety of Land Revenue Assessments. There was not 
in the opinion of the Court, he said, the faintest desire on the 
part of the Legislature that the Civil Judges should, by 
the assumption of such jurisdiction, “ be transformed into- 
Revenue Commissioners or Collectors of a superior grade.” 
Under no circumstances could he “ deem the Civil Courts 

• Supplement to the Gazette o/ India, April 8th, 1876, pages 405, etc.' 
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entitled to arrogate to themselves the duties of those BOMBAY, 
offices.” 

16. Mr. Dutt has been content to infer the excessiveness of 
the Bombay assessments from the fact of the enhancements 
which have taken place. He has not examined the assess¬ 
ments themselves in order to determine whether they are 
ihoderate or the reverse. 

16. But, first, the occurrence of the enhancements, which 

Enhancements at P’1*® P®’’ 

first revision settle- cent., is not wholly attributable to an 
ments explained. estimated increase of 30 per cent, in 
the value of the produce, nor will a similar enhancement as 
he supposes be re-imposed at subsequent revisions. As 
pointed out by Sir J. Peil^ in 1886, when introducing the 
amendment of the Land Revenue Code, quoted in paragraph 
12 above, the high rate of the enhancement taken at the 
revisions then current wa.s due to the fact that they were 
first revisions of which enhancement is a natural feature, 
because in them are restored to their old level assessments 
which were at the original settlements adjusted to a low 
conditions of agricffiture and trade. Another cause was the 
correction at revision of the measurements of the original 
surveys, a measure which resulted in large areas being brought 
to account which had escaped assessment altogether at the 
original survey. 

17. But, further, the assessments themselves, when 
examined, will be found to satisfy all the reasonable criteria 
of moderation in assessment. These criteria may be taken 
as four in number, viz., (1) the effect of the assessment on 
cultivation; (2) the ease with which it is collected; (3) its 
relation to the net produce and to the value of the land as 
shown by rents, and sale and mortgage values ; (4) its relation 
to the gross produce. 

18. As regards the first criterion, it may be observed that 
under the Bombay ryotwari system the amount due from an 
occupant increases with every fresh piece of land which he 
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BOIDAY. takes up, and decreases with every acre which he relinquishes. 

So long as the assessment is not burdensome cultivation will 
expand until the whole of the culturable area has been taken 
up, but whenever the assessment is excessive, sooner or later 
cultivation will be curtailed, and the process of curtailment 
will commence before the total culturable area has been 
absorbed. The criterion is an almost infallible indication of 
the moderation of the assessment or the reverse. Accordingly, 
in those occasional areas where, owing to mistakes in the 
Settlement, over-assessment may have occurred, or where the 
assessment originally moderate may have become excessive 
owing to deterioration of the soil or other causes impossible 
to foresee at the introduction of the Settlement, the first 
indication is given by a diminution in the are^. under cultiva¬ 
tion. 

19. Applying now this criterion to the Bombay assessments 

it is found that in the forty years 
vaton**** ®’iding 1895-96 cultivation has increased 

from 14J to 23J million acres, in other 
words, there has been an increase of about 60 per cent, as 
compared with an increase of population probably not 
exceeding thirty.* In several of the districts the whole of 
the culturable land has been practically absorbed.f But 
wherever waste remains to be taken up the process of 
expansion still continues. The excess of the rate of increase 
in cultivation over that in population shows clearly that 
the former increase is not due merely to pressure on the 
land of larger numbers requiring food. The figures in 
support of this statement will be found in tables A, B and C 
appended to this Note. 

20. It is perhaps unnecessary to analyse tables A and B in 
detail. It is, however, remarkable that the highest assessed 
districts form no exception to the rule, and that the proper- 


* The excess between 1872 and 1891 is about 13 per cent, 
t €.g.f in Ahmednagar, Sholapur, Poona and Satara, where the oul* 
turable waste amounts to less than 1 per cent, of the total culturable area. 
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tion of culturable waste has fallen in thirty-two years in BOMBAY. 
Ahmedabad from 17 to 5'5 per cent., in Surat from 14 to 3| 
per cent., and in Kaira from 21 to per cent, of the total 
culturable assessed area. The proportion of waste in Broach, 
which is more highly assessed in relation to its population 
than any other district of the Presidency, is only a little over 
8 per cent. It will, however, be observed that the rate of 
increase in cultivation is slower as the years advance. The 
reason of this, of course, is that the best lands were taken up 
first and most rapidly. It might be thought from inspection 
of the figures, that in some of the Deccan districts—Poona, 

Sfttfiia, Shol&pur—and some of those of the Karn&tak— 
Belgaum, BijApur, Dh&rw6r—there had been actual retro¬ 
gression. It ^ to be observed, however, that in the districts 
in question almost all productive land had been taken up in 
the sixties or early seventies. In the year 1875-76 the maxi¬ 
mum was reached and then ensued the famine of 1876-77, 
after which, temporarily, large areas of land were thrown up. 
Advantage was taken to include in forest a large proportion 
of the relinquished area, which was of very poor quality. 

This is the sole reason of such diminution as the figures show 

in the cultivated area. 

District. Percentage of nnoccu- people have never 

pied to total cnltu- 5 i ^ i r xi, 

cable land. ceased to clamour for the 


Poona 


•83 

Satara . 


•76 

Sholapur 


•60 

Belgaum 


1-23 

Bijbpur 


1-22 

Bh^w&r 


2-00 


restoration of the lands 
taken out of cultivation, 
and, as the figures given 
in the margin show, in 
all these districts the 


proportion of culturable land left unoccupied is of the 


smallest. 


21. As regards the ease with which the assessments have 

_ „ __ been collected, it will be sufficient to 

nne demand judged observe that in the year 1891-92, 
by realiiatioiu. when there was a considerable failure 

of crops, no less than 99-2 per cent., and in the year 1896-97, 
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BOMBAY, a season of severe famine, 95’3 per cent, of the revenue was 
collected with an insignificant amount of pressure. The 
following figures for the latest year available, 1898-99, and 
the latest normal year, 1895-96, will show how little pressure 
is required in ordinary circumstances :— 

1898-99. 1895-96.- 

Number of holdings .... 1,217,109* l,226,110t 

Amount of revenue for collection 113,11,90,322 3,01,99,298 
Number of cases of distraint of move¬ 


able property and sale of immove- 


able property other 

than land 


3,323 

359 

Amount for which distraint of move 



able property and 

sale of immove- 



able property other 

than land* were 



resorted to . 



1 62.660 

ll,(i27 

Number of cases of forfeiture and 

sale 



of occupancy 



1,681 

922 

Amount for which 

forfeiture 

was 



resorted to 


H 

64,399 

21,280 

Occupancy of land ( 

Area 

A 

46,972 

11,632 

declared forfeited . 1 

• Assessment. 

il 

47,429 

20,931 

Occupancy of forfeited f 

Area 

H 

4,262 

1,768 

land sold . 

Assessment 

A 

4,418 

2,948 

Forfeited land returned ( 

Area 

R 

26,904 

6,716 

to defaulters . 1 

.Assessment 

R 

28,110 

9,682 


It may be observed thatthe amount of compulsory process in 
the year 1898-99 was much higher than the normal, owing 
to the pressure required to recover arrears of revenue iuourred 
in the famine of 1896-97. Nevertheless, distraint was required 
for the recovery of little more than five in every thousand 
rupees for collection, and forfeiture of land for little more 
than two in every thousand. Although nearly 47,000 acres 

* Including 210,992 inam holdings. 

t Including 211,474 inam holdinga 
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of land were declared forfeited about three-fifths of it wasBOKBM. \ 
returned to the occupants. 

22. As regards the relation of the assessment to the net 
produce of the land, it is difficult to form a definite opinion. 

For the value of the net produce can be 
pJSiuS!*' d«*«rmined directly only by deduct¬ 
ing from the gross produce the whole 
costs of cultivation, including wages, due to the cultivator 
and his household for the labour bestowed by them on the 
land, the value of the manure applied, marketing expenses, 
and other numerous items. The best indication of the 
relation of the assessment to the net profits of agriculture 
is to be found in the comparison of it with prevailing rents. 


23. To take first produce rents. According to informa- 

Fioduce rents furnished by the Director of 

Agriculture and other good authorities, 
a common rent is half the gross produce. It was the standard 
also of the Kamal of the Marathas. Now, as will be shown 
below, the assessment in the Deccan amounts to no more 
than one-fifteenth to one-twentieth of the gross produce in a 
normal year. It is evident that such an assessment must be 
moderate, even when allowance is made for every possible 
vicissitude of season. Even in such a calamitous succession 
of seasons as the Deccan has passed through this assess¬ 
ment is found easy. There have been three total failures 
in five seasons. Taking the other two seasons as normal, 
the assessment at one-fifteenth of the produce in a normal 
year will not exceed one-sixth of the gross produce on the 
series of years, or, in other words, one-third of the 
produce rent. But as a matter of fact the present cycle of 
bad seasons is without precedent. One bad year in three is 
the accepted standard of vicissitude in the Deccan, according 
to which the assessment does not on an average of years 
exceed one-tenth of the gross produce, and one-fifth of 
the prevailing produce rent. 
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BOKBAT. 24. As legaids casli rents such statistics as are available 
all go to prove that the letting value of land bears ever 3 rwhere 
Cssli rents ^ relation to the revenue demand. 

Very rarely has it been found to be less 
than twice the assessment. In many parts of the Presidency, 
and specially in the Deccan, it is a good deal higher, three, 
four, and even six to seven times the assessment being nt>t 
uncommon. The following table gives the letting value as 
recorded in the assessment reports of all the t&lukas settled 
during the last five years ;— 




Aveiaga 


Average 

District. 

TfLIaka. 

rate ot 
awessment 

Average rate 
of rent. 

multiple oS 
rent as com* 


1 

per acre in 

pared wltb 


1 

land sublet. 


assessment. 


I 

B a. p. 

it a. p. 



: Kadi&d . 

4 7 10 

18 8 2 

3-9 


: Ao&ad . 

4 3 4 

11 5 11 

2-69 


! Dorsad . 

4 11 10 

22 4 6 

4-69 


: Kapadvanl 

1 12 1 

6 11 11 

8*88 


; Thisra . 

2 0 0 

5 11 8 

2-23 


i Chor&si. 

4 6 0 

11 13 8 

2'70' 


Oipid . 

& 8 8 

10 12 0 

1-95 

Surat . . .< 

i UUrdoli 

3 6 S 

7 7 0 

2*28 

Chikhli. 

2 12 4 

4 12 4 

1-74 


' JaUipur 
: Dulsar . 

8 IS 9 

8 13 10 

2 >2& 


2 8 7 

5 12 4 

2-27 


MurabAd 

0 14 2 

2 10 9 

SO 


> KAlyan 

1 12 2 

5 6 5 

8*03 


Bhiwndi 

2 2 2 

4 16 5 

2-82 


Silsetta 

3 0 11 

18 13 11 

8-8 

maa . . A 

Bassein 

2 15 8 

7 6 0 

2-47 


V4da . 

0 13 6 

2 8 8 

802 


Sh&h&pur 

0 15 10 

2 16 

2-11 


MAhim . 

1 2 1 

4 2. 2 

8 -6& 

POOQ« . 

IndApur 

0 7 7 

1 6 11 

8-0 

/ 

MAlegaoa 

0 14 2 

2 14 4 

8-0 


BAadgaon 

0 8 7 

1 15 6 

4-0 

1 

BAalAn . 

0 7 2 

14 8 

8-9 


KarAd . 

2 5 1 

0 18 0 

4-0 

Satara . . .< 

PAtan . 

1 12 0 

5 11 0 

8-0 

I 

VAlva . 

2 3 8 

9 8 4 

4-0 

• ^ 

BacdTirbAr . 

15 1 

3 9 7 

2-0 


ChAlisgaon . 

0 14 5 

6 7 11 

7-0 

KMndrah . < 

Dhulia . 

0 16 67 

4 8 1 

5-0 

Shirpur 

0 18 8 

5 8 11 

7-0 

1 

ShAbAda 

1 1 5 

6 6 6 

6-0 

! 

Taloda . 

1 7 10 

4 12 9 

8-0 

Kolaba . 

£oha . 

8 15 8 

8 9. 0 

2-16 

Katn&glrl 

BatnAgiri 

12 8 

2 4 8 

2-0 

K&aara . . j 

YellAptir 

Hallyal . 

8 4 0 

2 0 0 

6 8 0 

4 0 0 

20 

2*0 


26. It will be seen from the Statements D and E attached 
that land is generally sold for about 24*8 times and moitg^ed 
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f or about 19 times the asBessment. Haviug regard to the pre- BOMBAY, 
vailing rates of interest in this country these values of land 
subject to the full Government assessment are very significant 
and furnish a remarkable contrast to 
felling value ol ^]jg gelling value of mirds land, which 
in 1832 as reported by Mr. Chaplin 
(see page 26 of the report of the Deccan Eiots Commission) 
did-not exceed two or three years’ purchase. There is the 
same authority for the fact that land yielding R200 gross 
produce could seldom be mortgaged for more than ElOO. 

26. The rapidity with which the land is passing into the 
hands of the money-lending classes has sometimes been 
adduced as evidence of the burdensome character of the 
assessment. Bjit as a matter of fact there is no better proof 
of the moderation of the assessment than the great demand 
which has arisen for it on the part of thrifty capitalists. 


27. Regarding the relation of the assessment to the gross 


Bslation of assess¬ 
ment to gross pro¬ 
duce. 


produce, a statement has been recently 
submitted by the Director of Laud 
Records and Agriculture to the Famine 


Commission giving for each district, (1) the average price of an 
acre of food-crops, (2) the incidence of the land revenue upon 
the net cropped area, and (3) the percentage of (2) upon (1). 
The result is given in the table below:— 
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District. 

•Average price of 
an a^e’a out* 
turn of staple 
food crops. 

Incidence of land 
revenue per acre 
on cultivated, 
4.e., net cropped 
area. 

Percentage of (2) 
upon (1). 



1 

2 

8c 



E 

E a. p. 


Fanch Mahals 

(Ryotw4rl 

. . . (Zemind&ri . 

} 20-84 ( 

1 1 9 

0 8 8 

} 6-48 

Broach 

(Eyotw4ri . 

. . . 'tZemind4ri . 

] 24-02 < 

5 2 3 

0 13 2 

1 20-68 

Surat 

yRyotwfiri 

. . . (Zeminddri . 

' 43-10 J 

5 *9 0 

2 5 1 

} 12-91 

£h4ndesh . 

. ByotwAri . 

14-SO 

16 8 

9-91 

Nasik. 

» 

16-00 

* 0 14 1 

5-50 

Ahmednagar 

. 

10-24 

0 10 4 

631 

Poona 


14-35 

0 14 1 

6-18 

Sholftpur . 

. 

10-78 

0 9 0 

5‘22 

S&Ura 

. . . » 

16-26 

13 0 

7-30 

Belgaum . 

„ 

18-30 

1 3 11 

6-80 

Bij4pur 

• . - 

8-45 

0 9 10 

7-2 

Dbdrwar . 

• • • >, 

18-17 

16 8 

7-80 

Th4na 

11 

II 

} 17-44 { 

2 1 11 
2 9 8 

] 4-47 

£holiba 

(Ryotwdrl 

’ ' * IZeminddri . 

1 48-79 -J 

4 11 
2 0 11 

1 8-37 

JEtatnAgiri , 

/Eyotwdrl . 

' ’ ' (Zcmittd&ri . 

J 30-46 

12 9 

] 6-90 

K4nara 

. . . Eyotwdri 

59-95 

4 2 7 

6-94 


* NOTis.-oThe Acre’s oatttim is ttx each crop the average estimated in the <rain> 
■quennlai tables fumJsiwd to the Director General ot Statistics with the letter from this 
Government, No. 7274, dated 2nd October 1897. 

The averages are based on various trustworthy sonxees of information such as the 
crop-experiments, the Investications of the experienced Survey Officers who drew tq) 
similar averages In the year 1884 and the more recent inquiries of the Deputy Direotoc 
•of Agriculture, Hr. Moluson, and the Director during the famine of 1894-97. 

28. It will be seen that in Bijfipui the assessment is equal 
to about one-fouiteenth and in Sholfipur to about one-nine¬ 
teenth of the value of an acre of the staple food-crops, tto 
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the other hand, in the four highly assessed districts of Gujarat BOMBAY, 
we find that the incidence of the assessment is as follows ;— 

In Ahmedabad less than one-seventh, in Kaira rather over 
one-sixth, and in Surat, the most highly assessed of all, about 
one-eight, and in Broach rather more than one-fifth. It is 
to be remembered that these incidences apply to the acreage 
under the staple food-grains. The value of an acre of crops 
other than food-crops is generally of course larger than the 
value of an acre of food-crops. It may then be safely inferred 
from these figures that in the poorer parts of the Deccan the 
assessment is not more than 5 to 7 per cent, of the value of 
gross produce of a cultivated acre in a normal year. It may 
be as high as 20 per cent, in the most highly assessed parts of 
Broach, Kaira, and Surat. But though the proportion of the 
produce taken 1» much highrr in the more severely assessed 
districts of Gujdrat than in the lightly assessed districts of the 
Deccan and Southern Mar&tha Country, the land of the 
former districts is no doubt more profitable to the cultivator. 

The reason is obvious. The surplus of produce left with 
the cultivator is notwithstanding the high assessment much 
larger. Thus, after paying the assessment, the cultivator in 
Shol&pur, the most lightly assessed district, is left only filO-22 
per cultivated acre, whereas in Surat the remainder to him is 
S37-5. 

29. The above statements of proportions of the assessment 
to the produce and letting value which have been given show 
that the assessment can seldom in the average approach the 
limit of one-half the net produce proposed by Sir Charles 
Wood, or, except in the case of exceedingly fertile land, the 
limit of one-fifth of the gross produce recommended by Mr. 

Dutt, and that there is no indication of so much as one-half 
of the landlord’s assets, where land revenue is obtained from 
him, being taken as the State demand. 

30. It has been shown in the preceding paragraphs that 
the enhancements were justified and that they have not 
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SOKBAY. resulted in an excessive assessment. The following facts and 

considerations indicate that they have 
wvS. not, as alleged by Mr. Dutt, increased 

alleged impoverish- impoverishment. Mr. Dutt cites the 
meat o! Deccan ryo. gjj Hunter, who in 

the debate in the Supreme Legislative Council upon the Bill 
which became eventually the Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief 
Act, gave expression, in the terms quoted by Mr. Dutt, to 
the fear that the assessments in the Deccan might not leave 
the ryot enough to live on. Sir W. Hunter’s statements 
were not answered at the time by Sir T. Hope, who had 
charge of the BUI, for the sole reason that they were not 
relevant to it; they were based on observations of the Special 
Judge for the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, who gave it as 
one of some general conclusions from information supplied by 
Subordinate Judges which he had not had time to digest. 
The business of the Subordinate Judges does not lie much 
with the ordinary ryot; the cases which come before them are 
cases of persons whose circumstances are exceptionally un¬ 
favourable, and they are not in a good position to generalize 
as regards the ordinary ryot. The assessment in the Deccan, 
which, as above indicated, ranges between 5 to 7 per cent, of 
the gross produce, is not such as could materially affect the 
sufficiency of the cultivator’s food. 

31. Moreover, the sole ground alleged by Mr. Dutt for 
belief in the increased impoverishment of the Deccan ryot is 
his incapacity to resist famine. But if there be one thing 
which has been proved conclusively by the occurrences of the 
last four years it is the increase in the resisting power of the 
Deccan ryot. In the famine of 1876-77 when the revenue was 
lighter the difficulties of collecting it were much greater. The 
cultivating classes came in considerable numbers on to rdief 
works, large areas of land were relinquished, the owners 
emigrating and many of them disappearing altogether. Now, 
however, although this is the third famine in five years and in 
many places the intervening seasons were not favourable. 
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little if any land has been thrown up by the cultivators of the BOKBAT. 
Deccan. In 1896-97, notwithstanding a failure of crops in 
the worst-afieoted districts such as Sholapur and Bijapur, 
as complete and disastrous as could be conceived, the propor¬ 
tion of the cultivating classes which came on to the relief 
works never exceeded 12 per cent, of the total number of 
cultivators. In other districts the proportion was wholly 
insignificant. The figures for the past and current years are 
not yet available, but it is clear that the great bulk of the 
cultivators have had means, in the shape of either saleable 
assets, or credit to support themselves and their families 
through a second, and seem likely to be also able to support 
themselves and families through a third year of extensive 
failure of crops within a period of five years. The manner 
in which such an unprecedented recurrence of calamities has 
been withstood most cogently disproves the assertion that the 
ryots of the Deccan are now generally impoverished. It may 
reasonably be doubted whether in any country in the world 
so large a proportion of the population could have been 
thrown out of occupation and deprived of their ordinary 
means of livelihood for such lengthend periods with less 
disastrous results. 

J. W. P. MUIE-MACKENZIE, 

Chief Secretary to ike Government of Bomhay. 
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STATEMENT G. BOMBAY. 


Population of each district of the Bombay Presidency proper in 1872, 
1881 and 1891. 


i 

DI8TBICT. 

1872. 

! 

1881. 

1891. 

Ahmedabad 



1 

829,637 i 

856,324 

921,712 

Eaira 


. . . 

782,738 1 

804,800 

871,589 

P&nch MaMls 



240,743 m 

55,479 

313,417 

Broadi 



350,322 ' ' 

326,930 

841,490 

Surat 



607,087 

614,198 

998,949 

TMua 



847,424 

908,548 

819,580 

EMndesh 



1,028,642 

1,237,281 

1,460,851 

K&sik 



734,386 

781,206 

848,682 

Ahn^uagar 



773,938 

751,228 

888,765 

Pooua 



907,235 

900,621 

1,067,800 

Shol&pur . 



^^U2,986 

582,487 

750,689 

S&Hn 



Ceo.ooo 

1,062,350 

1,225,689 

Belgaum . 



*38,760 

864,014 

1,013,261 

BMrw&r . 



1 988,037 

882,907 

1,051,314 

Blj&par . 



816,037 

688,463 

796,389 

Kdnara . 



f 398,406 

421,840 

446,361 

BatsAgirl . 



! 1,019,136 

997,090 

1,105,626 

KoUba . 



j 350,405 

' 381,649 

694,672 




4 

t 




loiil 

13,391,954 

1 13,267,395 

15,163,506 


V 
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STATEMENT D. 


Abstract statement showing results of oriinary sales under Court decrees. 


('KMSAHY BAIiES. 



Taluka. 






Average 

DISTRICT. 


Average 

Average 

number of 




rate of 

rate per 

years purchaae 




aasesament 

acre lor 

of assessment 




pot acre. 

whU'h sold. 

represented by 








sales. 




a a 

P- 

ft 

P- 


f 

KaiUad . 


4 2 XI 

ISO 3 

0 

45-22 


Anand .* 


3 9 

10 

120 y 

11 

33-06 

Kaira . . A 

Dorsad . 


4 4 

4 

183 <» 

3 

42-80 


Tha>ra . 


2 -2 

7 

yi. 12 
57 (f 

2 

25-79 

1 

Kapadvanj 


L 12 

4 

6 

32-71 

r 

Chori^a . 


5 0 

fi 

133 13 

5 

24'74 


Dardoll . 


3 4 

2 

33 2 

11 

10-11 

Swat . . .< 

(Iiikhli . 


2 15 

3. 

34 15 

0 

11-81 

lJulsar . 


2 9 10 

43 4 

11 

16-56 


Jaialinir . 


3 12 

5 

55 1 

11 

14-60 

1 

01p4<l . 


y 11 

11 

73 10 

3 

12-81 


Kalvan . 


1 12 

5 

20 0 

7 

14-67 


Murabad 


1 1 

9 

20 3 

4 

18-2 


JUnwndi . 


2 3 

11 

32 9 

7 

14-51 

Thana . . 

SAlHctte . 


3 10 

2 

108 3 10 

29-7 

Jiasseiu . 


2 5 

1 

5fi 10 

0 

2418 


Maiiim . 


1 5 

7 

47 12 

1 

35-13 


SbAbapur 

1' 

0 13 

8 

15 13 

6 

19-08 

L 

Vuda . 

1 

0 12 

5 

14 4 

0 

18-28 

r 

Nftndgaon 

1 

0 7 

2 

8 14 

2 

20 

N4si!i . . A 

Malecaon 


0 12 

5 

9 13 

6 

13 

\ 

Daglan . 


0 7 

2 

11 4 

3 

25 

Poona . 

IndApur . 


0 1 

5 

9 7 

9 

18 

r 

Kandnrbar 


1 4 

2 

15 S 

3 

12 


Taloda . 


1 9 

9 

17 3 

0 

11 

Khindesh . .< 

Shirpnr . 
Sh4b&da . 


0 13 
1 1 

a 

9 

32 6 

3 

2 

38 

29 

. 

Dhniia . 


0 11 

9 

18 2 11 

25 

1 

ChiliBgaoD 


0 12 

6 

18 8 

1 

24 

f 

Patan . «. 


1 14 

1 

67 9 

4 

36 


Karad . 


2 3 

7 

113 5 

7 

51 

‘l 

VAlva . 
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